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Editorial Comment 


THE HarRISON-BLACK-FLETCHER Britt Makes [ts DeButT 


The prediction made in the last 
issue of the Journal (See: ‘‘Editorial 
Comment,” January 1937), that the 
Harrison-Fletcher Bill would be rein- 
troduced in the 75th Congress is now 
an accomplished fact. The Bill was 
introduced in the Senate (S. 419) by 
Senators Harrison of Mississippi and 
Black of Alabama; and in the House 
(H.R. 2288) by Congressmen Fletcher 
of Ohio and Fulmer of South Carolina. 
Moreover, hearing on the Bill has al- 
ready been held by the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor; 
and, if our present information is cor- 
rect, by the time this note appears in 
print, the hearing before the House 
Committee on Education will have 
been held. 

The testimony at the hearing be- 
fore the Senate Committee developed 
some educational “lights and shad- 
ows”—mostly “shadows”—that de- 
serve special comment. 

First, the National Education As- 
sociation, the chief sponsor of the Bill 
as now drafted, presented some two 
dozen or so witnesses. These witnesses 
presented testimony attempting to 
establish two basic points: (1) that 
many of our states have an impossible 
educational load to carry with the fi- 


nances they have at their disposal, 
thus necessitating federal aid of some 
sort; (2) that the safeguards which 
Negroes and liberal white people were 
requesting as a guarantee that Negro 
schools (in those states requiring sepa- 
rate schools) would get their fair share 
of the anticipated funds were already 
provided in great part by the 160-day 
clause in the Bill. 

Second, several organizations—the 
American Federation of Teachers, the 
Educational Department of the I.B.- 
P.O.E. of the World, the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
the National Bar Association, and the 
National Council of Negro Women— 
also presented witnesses at the Senate 
hearing. All of these witnesses testified 
that there was no question that fed- 
eral aid was necessary,—thus making 
the testimony on this point unani- 
mous. However, all of these witnesses 
emphasized the fact, with consider- 
able documentary evidence and sound 
argument, (1) that it was absolutely 
necessary to provide safeguards to 
assure equitable expenditure of the 
fund in those states with separate 
schools; (2) that there was nothing in 
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the Bill as now drafted which guaran- 
teed such safeguards, not even the 
much-over-rated 160-day clause. 
Thus, they urged that the Bill be 
amended to include the following pro- 
visions in substance: 


1. That the federal fund be spent on 
Negro schools in a proportion not less 
than that the Negroes bear to the 
total population of a state; 

. That such states spend out of state 
funds on Negro schools not less, pro- 
portionately, than they spent in 1936; 

3. That a report be made to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education showing 
disbursement of both state and fed- 
eral funds by race, and a printed re- 
port be made of same; 

4. That the ambiguous wording (‘‘sys- 
tem” of schools) be changed to: 
“every school” shall be kept open for 
160 days; 

5. That funds be withheld from any 
state violating these provisions. 


bo 


Third, after listening to the testi- 
mony at the hearing, as well as talk- 
ing and corresponding with many in- 
dividuals, I am unable to see how or 
why any one can seriously contend 
that Negroes have any reasonable 
chance of obtaining anything like an 
equitable share of the funds proposed 
under this Bill. 

There is absolutely no question 
about the fact that an overwhelming 
majority of the states with separate 
schools have never given the Negro 
schools anything like their fair share 
of school funds; that such discrimina- 
tion has continually increased rather 
than decreased; and that Negroes 
have never received their fair share 
even of any federal fund any more 
than they have of state funds, except 
it specifically included a safeguard 
guaranteeing fair treatment. 

There has been absolutely no valid 
evidence produced either at the hearing 


orelsewhere which would convinceany- 
one that if this Bill is not amended, the 
same old abuses would not continue. 

1. Despite the fact that there is a 
growing number of fair-minded school 
officials in these states, who if left to 
their own inclinations would see that 
Negroes would get a “‘squarer”’ deal, 
yet they are powerless to prevent, or 
even minimize appreciably, such dis- 
criminations as the Negro now suffers. 
Unfortunately, they are a disad- 
vantaged minority, and growth in 
numbers is so slow that we can not 
expect them to become a majority for 
many years to come. Until we can 
have a majority of persons of this 
character, specific guarantees will be 
necessary. Thus, the same old dis- 
criminations will continue, if this Bill 
is not amended. 

2. Considerable pains were taken 
at the hearing by some witnesses who 
stated but did not prove that the 160- 
day clause would be a great advantage 
to Negro schools now being deprived 
of their fair share of school funds. 
About the only thing that such argu- 
ments appeared to demonstrate was 
that this clause proves the necessity 
for safeguards but does not really 
provide them. It ought to be obvious 
that even if every school is required 
to run at least 160 days (which the 
present ambiguous wording of the Bill 
does not require), it would be of little 
or no value to most Negro schools so 
affected. There just doesn’t seem to 
be much to be gained in keeping a 
number of dilapidated Negro schools 
open two or three months longer— 
when the teachers are so illy-prepared 
and so inadequate in number, when 
equipment is almost entirely lacking, 
when in fact everything that goes to 
make a school is wanting. Unless there 
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is some guarantee that teaching staffs 
will be improved and enlarged, that 
equipment will be provided, in short 
that real schools will be provided, 
there will be little value in adding a 
couple of months to their annual life. 
We have neither assurance from the 
past nor any guarantee in this Bill 
that the requirement of a 160-day 
minimum term will mean anything of 
value to Negro schools. 

Moreover, let us observe for a mo- 
ment the financial obligations of the 
160-day clause. Taking the fifth-year 
appropriation as a basis of calcula- 
tion, South Carolina and Louisiana, 
for example, could extend the school 
term of every Negro school in these 
states to 160 days at a cost of a little 
less than 17 per cent of the money that 
each of these states would obtain by 
virtue of the presence of Negroes 5 to 
20 years old in their borders. Take 
Louisiana as a specific example. Lou- 
isiana would receive $2,108,115 by 
virtue of the presence of Negroes 
within her borders. It would take 
only $362,504 to extend every Negro 
school term to a minimum of 160 days. 
What will become of the $1,746,611 
remaining after extending these Negro 
school terms? Will better teachers be 
employed? Will there be provided any 
of the many things that go to make 
the extending of these school terms 
mean anything? Everything in the 
past treatment Louisiana has ac- 
corded Negro schools indicates that 
these things will not be done. In 1934—- 
35, Louisiana spent $1,816,266 merely 
to haul 121,341 white pupils to and 
from common schools. In this same 
year Louisiana spent only $1,749,472 
for both current expenses and capital 
outlay for the common-school educa- 
tion of all the 172,629 Negro pupils 
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enrolled in public common schools in 
the state. Does anybody have any 
reason whatever to believe that a 
State that spent more money merely 
to haul 121,341 white pupils to and 
from common schools than they spent 
for the entire common-school provision 
(current expenses and capital outlay) 
of 172,629 Negro pupils will make an 
extension of Negro school terms mean 
anything? Unless this Bill is amended 
to guarantee that Negroes in Louisiana 
will have the residual $1,794,472 spent 
on Negro schools, this money will be 
diverted to white schools just as has been 
done in the past. 

Fourth, the attitude of the N.E.A. 
—chief sponsor of the Bill as now 
drafted—has been a little short of 
amazing. Up to the date of this writ- 
ing, they have declined to accept any 
of the amendments proposed. They 
apparently assume either that such 
amendments are unnecessary; or that 
even if they are necessary, the Bill 
cannot be passed with them and there- 
fore an unjust Bill is better than no 
Bill. As to the first assumption, it 
has already been demonstrated that 
amendments are necessary to assure 
that the Negro will get an equitable 
share of this fund. As to the second 
assumption, there is just as much (in 
fact, more) reason to believe that the 
Bill can pass with amendments as 
without them. But what must astound 
one most is the fact that the N.E.A. 
is apparently willing to accept the 
position that an unjust Bill is better 
than no Bill, even before making an 
attempt to start a just Bill through the 
Congress. A Bill that has such far- 
reaching implications for the country 
as a whole certainly ought to be 
started out garbed in clean clothes, 
even though they might get soiled 
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before the destination is reached. 
Again, the motives of the N.E.A. as 
reflected by their selection of Negro 
witnesses to appear at the hearing 
were, to say the least, very question- 
able. Several national Negro weekly 
newspapers reported that: 


Although the N.E.A. called over two dozen 
witnesses of national importance from 
various parts of the country, they called 
only two local “‘hand-picked”’ Negroes from 
Virginia (the State in which the Chairman 
of the N.E.A.’s Legislative Commission is 
the chief educational officer) to testify. 
One of them unqualifiedly endorsed the 
Bill in its present form and opposed amend- 
ments in any form; the other stated [apolo- 
getically) that he would like to see an 
amendment if it would not defeat the Bill. 
Several persons who were present at the 
hearing were so amazed at the testimony of 
one of these witnesses in his unqualified 
endorsement of the Bill as drawn, and in 
his stated opposition to the amendments 
proposed by several Negro organizations, 
that attempts were made to find out 
whether this testimony reflected the senti- 
ments of intelligent Negro educators of 
Virginia, or was merely the result of 
ignorance, intimidation, or expediency. 


Dr. John M. Gandy—a distin- 

guished Negro educator of national 
reputation and 40 years service in 
Virginia, and for the past 20 or more 
years President of Virginia’s State 
College for Negroes—indicated un- 
equivocally in a letter under date of 
February 18, 1937 that such views 
were not the sentiments of Negro edu- 
cators of Virginia: 
In reply to your letter of February 17th 
I desire to state that I cannot see how any 
Negro could feel that the Harrison-Black 
Bill as drawn would give the Negro an 
equal chance to benefit from funds pro- 
vided by that Bill....1 do not know a 
single person here (Virginia State College] 
who would endorse the Bill as it now 
stands. 

I think I know the sentiment of the in- 
telligent Negroes of Virginia very well, and 


I would unhesitatingly bear testimony to 
the fact that in my opinion they do not 
approve of the Harrison-Black Bill as 
drawn. ... Even with much persuasion we 
have been unable to do anything at all with 
V.P.I. [The Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
the Agricultural College for white boys] in 
getting that institution to release to us 
funds made available to the State of Vir- 


ginia without specifically including Ne- 
groes. Unless future bills make specific 
provision for Negro people, these bills will 
be used just as have others in the past 
where the Negro was not mentioned. 

We did not know anything about the ap- 
pearance of the two Virginia witnesses 
before the Committee in the interest of the 
Harrison-Black Bill. 

Fifth, it has been reliably reported 
that considerable pressure has been 
and is being brought to bear upon 
Negro educators in various states by 
sundry school officials, to have them 
send in endorsements of the Bill in 
its present form without amendment. 
Just how widespread this movement is 
no one appears to know. For example, 
the following telegram according to 
several news releases was sent by State 
Superintendent Trent of West Vir- 
ginia to a number of Negro educators 
in that State: 

Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill Federal Re- 
lief Education Tremendous Importance to 
Education and West Virginia and Nation. 
Some Negro Opposition Claiming South 
Unfair to Negro may kill bill. Believing 


Bill in present form will help cause of 
Negro education everywhere we urge you 
immediately wire Senators Hugo Black and 
Pat Harrison giving racial identity and 
position. 

We do not doubt the sincerity of the 
Superintendent’s motives in sending 
such a telegram; but in view of the 
official relationship of the ‘sender’ 
and “receivers,” we certainly ques- 
tion the propriety of such action. It 
borders +oo closely upon, if it does not 
actually constitute, official coercion. 
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It ought to be stated, in view of 
reports to the effect that the N.E.A. 
was reponsible for such action in sev- 
eral states, that the Executive Secre- 
tary (in response to a telegram of in- 
quiry from the N.A.A.C.P.) denied 
that any of the officials of the N.E.A. 
had requested such action on the part 
of state superintendents. As a mem- 
ber of the N.E.A., I am very happy 
indeed that such tactics were not em- 
ployed. But I am keenly disappointed 
in the fact that they are apparently 
condoned. 

Finally, whatever may be the ulti- 
mate fate of the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill as now drafted, we have 
occasion to rejoice that an ever-in- 
creasing number of organizations and 
individuals are courageously taking 
an uncompromising stand on this 
question of justice to minority groups. 
Just to mention a few, for example: 
A printed circular from the National 
Student Council of the Young Wom- 


en’s Christian Association, states: 


Certain federal legislation is of special in- 
terest and concern to student Christian 
associations because of its relationship to 
the policy adopted by the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council ‘‘to direct 
united effort toward furthering the estab- 
lishment of a social order which provides 
every individual regardless of race oppor- 
tunity to participate and share alike in all 
the opportunities of life... .’’ 
1, An adequate federal anti-lynch bill. 
2. A bill to provide aid for education 
which will have proper safe-guards 
for the distribution of funds to Ne- 
groes and whites in states having 


separate schools... . 


The New York Times. (Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1937) in reporting the re- 
sults of the Convention of the Progres- 
sive Education Association stated: 
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In endorsing Federal aid to education, the 
convention declined to support by name 
any specific measure, although the Harri- 
son-Black-Fletcher bill, now before Con- 
gress, has the backing of the National 
Education Association and other organiza- 


tions. 

Instead, the resolution as passed en- 
dorsed cooperation with other groups to 
the end that ‘‘a bill to provide Federal aid 
be enacted by Congress,” and advised 
“efforts to see that said bill does not permit 
discrimination against minority races... .” 

W. Carson Ryan Jr., of the Carnegie 
Foundation, who later was elected as the 
new president, urged the association to 
take a “real stand” against racial and re- 
ligious prejudice. Two immediate things 
could be done, he said. 

One would be to refuse to hold confer- 
ences in any city ‘‘which cannot guarantee 
that all members of the group will be 
treated with equal courtesy.’”’ The other 
would be to fight for the distribution of 
Federal aid without discrimination against 
Negroes. ... 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund, stated in 
School Money in Black and White: 

Any Federal funds which are or may be 
made available for public education should 
be so distributed as to guarantee equity 


and to correct the present glaring inequali- 
ties in the use of school funds between the 


children of the different races. 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers is sponsoring a federal education 
bill (H.R. 5360) which assures real 
justice to minority racial groups and 
provides a justifiable basis for the dis- 
tribution of funds irrespective of race. 

The Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill 
made its debut, but it came out garbed 
in soiled linen. It is hoped that the 
N.E.A. in the future wil) emulate their 
many sister organizations which have 
refused to sacrifice principle for a 
questionable (in fact unjust) expedi- 
ency. 

¢: Bek 








The Color Line Around The World 


BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


I warn the reader in advance that 
this article is not a scientific treatise. 
It may contain notions which further 
investigation would not validate. This 
is likely to be true because it was not 
always possible to mass sufficient 
evidence that would enable me to 
draw conclusions based upon exhaus- 
tive study. Observations and experi- 
ences and my interpretation of them 
are the chief sources of information for 
the article. Many of the observations 
were verified or confirmed by authori- 
tative readings; others by conversa- 
tions with people who had had experi- 
ences similar to my own and who had 
made interpretations akin to my own. 
A few of the interpretations were con- 
firmed by citizens of the countries in- 
volved or by people who have lived 
long in a particular country. 

The trip around the world resulted 
from my attendance at the World’s 
Conference of the Y.M.C.A. which 
met in Mysore, India, January 2-10, 
1937. More than two hundred official 
delegates, representing thirty-five na- 
tions assembled to study the complex 
problems which confront the youth of 
the world today. They are: interna- 
tional relations, race relations, the 
relationships between those of differ- 
ent religious faiths, youth and the 
claims of the state and nation, the 
need for building a new social order, 
youth and the church, personal deci- 
sion and actions. “The Impelling 
Challenge of the Will of God for 
Youth” was the theme of the Confer- 
ence, and each problem investigated 
was related to the central theme. 


The World Conference of the 
Y.M.C.A. is held once every five years 
in different parts of the world. Chan- 
ning H. Tobias and myself were two 
of the thirteen official delegates repre- 
senting the United States. 


New York To MARSEILLES 


I began the trip to Mysore, India, 
November 18, 1936, leaving New 
York on the QUEEN MARY. I was 
advised by friends, both Negroes and 
whites, not to travel on an English 
boat across the Atlantic, but to take 
instead an Italian or French steamer 
because on these liners race prejudice 
is less pronounced than it is on Eng- 
lish or American vessels. I would have 
gone on a French steamer but the 
QUEEN MARY suited my schedule 
best. 

The trip on the QUEEN MARY 
was most delightful. My cabin was de- 
signed for two but I was alone. I re- 
quested a central place in the dining 
room rather than run the risk of being 
tucked away in a corner. The steward 
was very kind. He granted the request 
and I was seated alone at a table set 
up for two. The dining room was not 
crowded to capacity and there were 
at least three other people without 
table mates. I was not to myself at 
every meal. Across to my right sat 
four Russians: two men, returning to 
Russia, who had been sent by their 
government to study engineering in 
the United States; a Russian woman 
who was en route to Russia after a 
brief visit to the States and an Ameri- 
can woman (Jewish) from New Eng- 
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land who came to America when she 
was six years old and was going back 
to Russia for the first time. They in- 
vited me to take my meals with them. 
Thereafter I ate the dinner meals and 
one breakfast with the Russians. 

The first day or two from shore one 
is likely to feel terribly alone and 
strange. People stand aloof or sit and 
stare at you. It is not always preju- 
dice. I think each one hesitates to 
take the initiative to be human. Once 
the barrier is broken down one is apt 
to discover that the other person is 
anxious to form acquaintances and 
eager to converse with congenial com- 
panions. By the time we reached 
Southampton friendships had multi- 
plied and in a way we were sorry we 
had reached the journey’s end. Aus- 
tralians, Americans, Canadians, Eng- 
lishmen, Irishmen, and Russians had 
helped to make the trip across the 
Atlantic enjoyable. 

The trip around the world was ar- 
ranged in New York. I requested hotel 
accommodations to be made in ad- 
vance in London and Paris because 
I felt that this would save time, since 
my stay in Europe was to be all too 
brief. Before leaving Washington, I 
received a copy of the following letter 
which the Austin Travel Service of 
New York had written to the manager 
of the Regent Palace Hotel, London: 
Dear Sir: 

Please reserve a single room for the 
above passenger, who is a coloured man, 
and the President of the Howard Univer- 
sity for coloured people at Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Mays is an educated gentleman, 
associated with the activities of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association ... He is en 
route to Mysore, India, to attend the 
World Brotherhood Conference and will 


afterward travel around the world to 
Washington, D. C. 


No one can doubt the good inten- 
tions of the Austin Travel Service in 
writing this letter. They wanted to do 
what they could to reduce to the mini- 
mum the possibility of my being em- 
barrassed at the Hotel. So they went 
out of their way and even misrepre- 
sented the facts in order to make me 
acceptable to the Regent Palace 
management. I had occasion to tell 
the Austin Service people that I was 
not the President of Howard Univer- 
sity and that they had left no stones 
unturned in their apology to make me 
acceptable to the people in London. 
No one who wants to be fair can ques- 
tion the motive of the author of the 
letter. But it is unfortunate that we 
live in a world where apologies of this 
kind have to be made. I believe no 
one loves embarrassments and cer- 
tainly no one would invite them; but 
I think I would choose to be embar- 
rassed rather than be the recipient of 
special privilege. 

I received every possible courtesy 
at the Regent Palace Hotel. I was 
assigned a lovely room and I was 
seated indiscriminately in the dining 
hall. Whether this was the result of 
the fine send-off which the Austin 
Service people had given me, I will 
never know. I was well received every- 
where I went during my brief stay in 
London. 

Five days in London, then to Paris. 
Though unable to handle to my satis- 
faction the French in conversation, I 
felt quite at home in Paris and seemed 
to sense an air of warmth and cordial- 
ity. 

When in a foreign land, one wel- 
comes the company of a fellow coun- 
tryman. On the tour to Versailles 
there were a couple from Chicago and 
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a Miss Y .., a Jewish woman from 
New York. The four of us moved in 
the group together. Miss Y .. had 
just returned from South Africa. After 
the tour we talked at length about 
South Africa and the worldwide preju- 
dice against the Jews. She was aston- 
ished at the treatment the natives 
receive in South Africa. They cannot 
stay out at night after nine o’clock 
without a permit. Natives must get a 
permit from the police if they go from 
one town to another. The convicts do 
private labour. Natives cannot ride 
on street cars; there are special buses 
for them. Definitely, she said, they 
cannot ride first class on the train. 
They must go third class. She also 
spoke of the segregation in church, 
school, labor, and residence. It was 
difficult, she continued, for her host- 
ess to understand why she expressed 
interest in and concern for the natives. 
She thinks she peeved her hostess. 

Speaking of the Jewish situation in 
the world, she said, “‘none of the rea- 
sons given for prejudice against the 
Jews are adequate explanations. The 
non-Jewish white world insists that 
members of your race [Negroes] stay 
in their place: not mix, not mingle, 
not intermarry. But they condemn 
the Jews because they do not mingle 
and do not inter-marry.’’ She believes 
hard times and persecution through- 
out the ages have made the Jews 
clever, industrious, and brilliant. Pos- 
sessing these qualities, they get ahead 
quickly; thus, the source of prejudice 
against the Jews. 

It was a surprise to hear Miss 
Y..say that many Jews do not 
have sympathy for the German Jews. 
Real sympathy is often lacking be- 
cause the German Jews have tried to 





get away from Jewry. ‘They boasted 
of the fact that they were first and 
foremost Germans and not Jews. This 
attitude on the part of the German 
Jews has led some Jews to feel that 
their German brothers are getting 
their just desert.’’ 


MARSEILLES TO Port SAID 


From Paris to Marseilles by rail to 
sail on the KAISER-I-HIND December 
4 for Port Said, Egypt where I disem- 
barked to make brief visits to Egypt 
and Palestine. On the KAISER-I-HIND 
I felt for the first time that there was 
a deliberate attempt at some form of 
discrimination. The atmosphere was 
not just one of indifference or aloof- 
ness, but at times one felt that there 
was resentment on the part of some 
of the passengers. I remarked about 
this to an English friend also en route 
to Mysore. He commented that I 
probably sensed correctly. ‘“‘When 
the average Britisher leaves Mar- 
seilles,” he said, ‘‘he is a different in- 
dividual. He is moving toward India 
and there he must maintain the ‘Brit- 
ish prestige.’ ’’ Young Indians return- 
ing home from study in England told 
me that many Britishers who are per- 
fectly cordial and kindly disposed 
toward them in London cease to be 
that way when they board the ship 
for India. 

I thought at first that it was merely 
an accident that the dining room 
steward seated me at the table with 
Indians. (I did not mind, for the Indi- 
ans were delightful companions.) I 
told him I would like to choose the sec- 
tion of the dining room where I was to 
sit. He politely pointed out four tablesin 
different sections of the room. I chose 
one and found myself at the table with 
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all Indians. I would have considered 
it accidental were it not for the fact 
that there were practically all Indians 
at the other three tables he had offered 
me. Hours passed and I was develop- 
ing many fine contacts with Indian 
students and Indian business men who 
were on their way home from Eng- 
land. Soon I began to inquire of 
them, at different times, why it was 
that the Indians were mostly seated 
together. With one exception, they all 
felt from experience that it was a 
policy of the P. and O. authorities to 
room and dine Indians together. An 
Indian student told me that many 
Indians travel on Italian steamers be- 
cause of the discriminatory policy of 
the P. and O. Another Indian return- 
ing to India from America, former 
Harvard student, told me in Mar- 
seilles that he was traveling on a 
Japanese boat for the same reason. 
The one exception was an apology to 
the effect that he preferred to be with 
his own people. Finally four white 
Europeans joined our table which 
easily seated fifteen. I know that 
two of them requested to be seated 
there. 

It is testimony to the Indian peo- 
ple’s lack of prejudice that the P. and 
O. officials can assume that the Indi- 
ans will not object to the presence of 
an American Negro. At Marseilles I 
was placed in a cabin with three young 
Indians who had been studying in the 
University of London. The dining-hall 
incident and the cabin placement led 
me to believe that there was method 
in the arrangement. This belief plus 
the fact that our room was terribly 
congested stimulated me to protest 
the room assignment. The purser gave 
me a room alone. I invited one of my 
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Indian friends to move with me and 
he did. 

Anglo-Indians (of English and In- 
dian blood) were also on the KAISER- 
I-HIND. As far as I was able to see, 
the Indians and the Anglo-Indians 
had no dealings with each other on 
that boat. To me, the most charming 
woman on the boat was an Anglo- 
Indian. Though the Indian men kept 
constant company with the English 
girls, I never saw them associating 
with the Anglo-Indian girls. Indians, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians—all agree 
that the feeling between the Anglo- 
Indian and the Indian is anything but 
cordial. An English friend told me of 
an interesting talk he had had on the 
boat with one of the Anglo-Indian 
girls. She talked with him freely of 
the condition existing between Indi- 
ans and Anglo-Indians. She remarked 
that her father would rather see her 
dead than to see her socializing with 
Indians. Though she did not alto- 
gether share her father’s attitude, she 
felt that she had to respect his opin- 
ion. 

There is something about sea- 
travel that seems to break down bar- 
riers, at least temporarily. Almost in- 
variably people are more congenial 
after a few days together. Between 
Marseilles and Port Said I had met a 
host of people. Among them, three 
were intensely interesting—the kind 
of people you can talk with for hours 
and not miss the time. As far as I 
know, there was only one case of 
overt resentment and that was when 
a woman passenger refused to play a 
deck game because some of the par- 
ticipants were colored. She was heard 
to say, “I would not get into that 
mess.” 
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EGYPT AND PALESTINE 

December 9, we arrived at Port 
Said and with reluctance I left my ac- 
quaintances on the KAISER-I-HIND to 
spend a week in Egypt and Palestine. 
American Y.M.C.A. secretaries in 
Cairo and Jerusalem extended me a 
warm welcome. They provided op- 
portunities for me to meet fine Egyp- 
tians, Arabs, and Jews. They made it 
possible for me to see the most worth- 
while things in the brief time at my 
disposal. The Egyptians are ‘‘on their 
toes,’ rejoicing in their newly-ac- 
quired independence, but ever con- 
scious of the fact that they must make 
good in self-government. Palestine, 
though, quiet at the time, was seeth- 
ing with unrest, due to the national 
controversy between Jews and Arabs. 
One gets the feeling, as he mingles 
with Arabs and Egyptians, that they 
are wholly without prejudice based on 
color. I returned to Port Said Decem- 
ber 16 and boarded the RAWALPINDI 
for Bombay. 


Port Sarip TO BoMBAY 

Again I was assigned cabin space 
with Indian students who had been 
studying in London. The fact that 
my Indian roommates were fine 
gentlemen did not suffice, for I had 
come to believe now that it was a de- 
liberate policy of the P. and O. to 
book colored people together. I asked 
the purser to give me another room 
on C deck where there was not more 
than one person already in the room. 
He assigned me a lovely room on C 
deck, alone. 

My associations on the RAWAL- 
PINDI were most pleasant. World 
Conference people were on board: two 
Egyptians, an American from New 


York, a representative from Canada, 
a member of the World’s Committee 
from Scotland, a national representa- 
tive from England, a ‘‘Y” secretary 
from Denmark, and a member of the 
National Committee of India. We had 
pre-conference meetings on the ship, 
Had my acquaintance extended no 
further, the atmosphere would have 
been congenial enough. But there were 
others. It was a delight to talk at 
length with different members of a 
group of Englishmen who were en 
route to India to place themselves 
under the religious guidance of an 
Indian Parse. Two of them expressed 
the belief that this man is as great as 
Christ. One said that his job is to 
awaken in men and women the con- 
sciousness of the divine. When people 
become thus conscious, differences dis- 
solve and separateness disappears. 
Another member of the group said 
that she could not describe exactly 
what happened when in the presence 
of the Great Teacher, ‘‘Ba Ba’’; but 
one found peace and unity; and all 
barriers are broken down. ‘These 
English people had left their homes 
and businesses in London to seek the 
peace that they believe a brown man 
can give. I talked long with a Jewess 
about the Jewish situation in Pales- 
tine. She was greatly impressed with 
what the Jews are doing there and in 
a way justified their presence in Pales- 
tine. An Austrian Jewish couple, sick 
of Europe, and expecting persecution 
of Jews in Austria similar to that in 
Germany, looked with wistful eyes 
toward America as a possible haven of 
rest for them. 

Some Indians have queer notions 
about Negroes and all of them do not 
desire to abandon English rule; espe- 
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cially is this true of some who happen 
to fare well economically. An arche- 
ologist (Moslem) for one of the state 
governments, serving also for the 
Indian Government, questioned me 
pointedly about the economic position 
of Negroes in the United States. He 
believes that education and culture 
amount to nothing if one does not 
have money. He had accepted the 
view that Negroes are a happy-go- 
lucky lot, always happy and satisfied 
regardless of the circumstances. After 
responding to his inquiries, I thought 
it was in order to question him about 
the Indian situation. Instantly he 
came to the defense of England, justi- 
fying English rule in India on the 
ground that when compared with 
other colonial powers, England is by 
far the superior. She is fairest of all 
colonial powers in the treatment of 
subject races. He said further, ‘“The 
Englishman, on the whole, is a gentle- 
man and this cannot be said of other 
peoples such as the French and the 
Jew.” 

A missionary, native of the United 
States, twenty-one years in India, was 
kind enough to give me helpful sug- 
gestions about India. Touching upon 
the racial situation, she expressed the 
conviction that of the various groups 
in India, the Anglo-Indian is in the 
worst plight of all. She commented to 
the effect that the Anglo-Indian wants 
to be European, but the European 
looks down on him and will not accept 
him. On the other hand, the Anglo- 
Indian looks down on the Indian and 
the Indian returns the compliment. 
This view is confirmed by Nehru in 
his autobiography when he speaks of 
the Anglo-Indian as being neither 
English nor Indian. A more hopeful 
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side was presented by Miss X, who 
I think is an Anglo-Indian. She said 
in substance: About forty years ago 
both the Europeans and the Anglo- 
Indians kicked the Indians around. 
This is no longer true. The tendency 
then was for the government to give 
the Anglo-Indians favored positions. 
This, too, is becoming less and less 
true. The large number of educated 
Indians, plus the fact that the Indi- 
ans are getting more government 
power, is making this practice increas- 
ingly less likely. One week had passed, 
and the RAWALPINDI had reached 
Bombay on Christmas Eve, as sched- 
uled. We knew that only a few days 
more and the world meeting of the 
Y.M.C.A. would begin. 


THE CONFERENCE AND INDIA 


The Mysore conference was a Chris- 
tian assembly. The different races and 
nations met on a plane of absolute 
equality. Conference leadership was 
distributed irrespective of race. Indi- 
ans, Germans, Americans, and Chi- 
nese were among those scheduled to 
give principal addresses. The leaders 
of the commissions were men from 
England, Australia, Scotland, China, 
South Africa, Switzerland, and the 
United States. One of the commission 
leaders from the United States was a 
Negro. An Englishman, a Swiss, a 
Negro, an Indian, a Chinese, a Rus- 
sian, and a German led the devotions. 
At least one member of every nation 
and race represented in the Confer- 
ence served on the Delegates’ Com- 
mittee, the Committee that passed 
on all reports before they were pre- 
sented to the whole Assembly. Half 
of the delegates were from Asia and 
Africa. The delegates were democrati- 
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cally housed. In one tent one would 
find a Swiss, an Indian, an African, 
and an American; in another a Japa- 
nese, an Englishman, an Egyptian, 
and a German; in still another a 
Chinese, a Frenchman, a South Amer- 
ican, and a Filipino. Many races were 
and are represented on the World’s 
Committee: Japanese, Indian, Chi- 
nese, American Negro and many 
others. There was no color bar at 
Mysore. 

A forward step was taken in the 
report on inter-racial relations of 
which Dr. Channing H. Tobias served 
as chairman and Dr. Brooks of South 
Africa acted as secretary. The com- 
mission declared that racial discrimi- 
nation on the part of the Y.M.C.A. is 
contrary to the will of God and that 
the failure of so-called Christian peo- 
ple to witness with courage and devo- 
tion the will of God in race relations, 
as their failures in other areas, ex- 
plains in part the winning of youth 
to materialistic non-Christian move- 
ments. It was pointed out that purely 
secular movements of a communistic 
and nationalistic type are winning 
many youths of unprivileged racial 
groups because people who profess to 
be Christians cherish and nourish 
racial prejudice against members of 
suppressed groups. The commission 
recommended that “no association 
should adopt a racially exclusive 
membership policy or close any of its 
activities to any man on the ground 
of his race or color.” This reeommen- 
dation was unanimously adopted. 

Possibly the most theologically cor- 
rect people in the Conference were the 
representatives from Germany. They, 
more than the rest of us, insisted that 
the theological ‘‘i” and ‘‘t’”’ be dotted 
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and crossed rightly. At times, they 
held up reports until this was done. 
But there was no correlation between 
their theology and their treatment of 
the Jews. In private conversation 
they justified what Germany is doing 
to the Jews. 

It is not always acceptable to talk 
about the color problem in India, for 
I have met able Indians who do not 
admit that there is a race problem in 
India. I have already spoken a word 
about Indians and Anglo-Indians. It 
is my firm conviction that the British- 
Indian situation, though greatly ag- 
gravated and complicated on account 
of caste, is further complicated be- 
cause the Indians are colored people 
and do not belong to the so-called 
“white race.’”’ It is imperialism built 
on racialism. It is so easy to label the 
physically- and _ spiritually-different 
as inferior. This seems to be true de- 
spite the fact that differences that ex- 
ist within a race are greater than the 
differences that exist between races. 
When differences are taken as ear- 
marks of inferiority they become 
justifications for exploitation. I got 
the impression in my conversation 
with some Englishmen that they do 
not accept Indians as their equals. 
The Indians constantly complain and 
rebel against what they call the 
“superior air” of the British, not only 
in India, but in other areas of His 
Majesty’s Government. C. F. An- 
drews in his book, India and Britain, 
says, ‘The racial insults which have 
been inflicted upon Indians abroad 
are one of the most potent causes of 
political unrest. People in Great 
Britain do not in the least understand 
what it means for Indians to be 
treated as unwanted and unwelcome 
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in almost every part of the King’s 
Dominions.”” Andrews’ chapter on 
Anglo-India in the same book, and 
Nehru in his autobiography, help to 
convince me that the British rule in 
India would be an entirely different 
brand of imperialism were the Indi- 
ans white people. As long as this atti- 
tude exists it will be used as an argu- 
ment to prove the contention that 
Indians are incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and this, in the face of the fact 
that some of the world’s greatest 
men have been and are Indians. 
Though imperialism knows. no color 
line, it is inclined to be less lenient and 
considerate in its treatment of colored 
people. 

Just a word about Mahatma Gan- 
dhi. The world is too close to him to 
appraise him adequately. Certainly 
my knowledge of him is too meager 
for me to speak of his influence with 
finality. But I believe that future 
historians will record among his con- 
tributions to India something like the 
following: ‘‘He did more than any 
other man to dispel fear from the 
Indian mind and more than any other 
to make Indians proud to be Indi- 
ans.”’ That the non-violence campaign 
was a failure, no one has a right to 
say. All the evidence is not yet in. 
Time alone will write the final verdict. 
But the fact that Gandhi and his non- 
violent campaign have given the In- 
dian masses a new conception of cour- 
age, no man can honestly deny. To 
discipline people to face death, to die, 
to go to jail for the cause without 
fear and without resorting to violence 
is an achievement of the first mag- 
nitude. And when an oppressed race 
ceases to be afraid, it is free. The 
cardinal principles of non-violence are 


love and fearlessness. A leading In- 
dian woman told me that before 
Gandhi came on the scene, the aver- 
age Indian was very much afraid of a 
Britisher. Many Indians would run 
and hide when a British officer ap- 
peared. She thinks this is hardly true 
now. They face him and talk to him 
as man to man. She gives Gandhi 
credit for this change of attitude. It 
is the conviction of a missionary that 
Gandhi has made the Indian masses 
proud of their language, has created 
in them a respect for their culture and 
has instilled in them a feeling that, 
“Tt’s great to be an Indian!” If these 
observations are true, they will go a 
long way to gain greater respect for 
the Indians in the minds of the Brit- 
ish and the world. 


CHINA, JAPAN, HONOLULU 


As was the case with the Egyptians 
and the Arabs, I discovered no preju- 
dice based on color among the Indi- 
ans; none among the Chinese, and 
none among the Japanese. At certain 
points, they were curious to see an 
American Negro, but at no time was 
there any sign of resentment. Brief 
observations may indicate that Hono- 
lulu is free of race prejudice. The 
Hawaiian Legislature is composed of 
white and colored Hawaiians. No 
school is closed to a person because 
of his color. Deeper probing, however, 
may reveal the fact that there is a 
residential section where orientals 
are not allowed. Some one remarked 
to me that the conduct of the average 
soldier is so objectionable that in the 
minds of respectable citizens he oc- 
cupies a social status beneath that of 
the oriental. 

I was most cordially received and 
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entertained by American and British 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries and mission- 
aries around the world: in Jerusalem, 
Egypt, Bombay, Madras, Madura, 
Trivandrum, Colombo, Shanghai, To- 
kyo, and Honolulu. 


CoLoMBo TO SAN FRANCISCO 


I traveled from Colombo to San 
Francisco in Japanese ships: the 
KATORI MARU from Colombo to 
Shanghai, and the cHICHIBU MARU 
from Shanghai to San Francisco. 
Many nationalities were on board: 
Korean, Indian, Spanish, American, 
English, Japanese, Dutch, Chinese, 
French and Mexican. Representa- 
tives of many professions were on 
board. There were missionaries, 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, a government 
employee, an anthropologist, univer- 
sity and college professors, an at- 
torney-at-law, business men, rich 
housewives, basketball players, et 
cetera. The people mixed and mingled 
freely. There was no sign or feeling of 
discrimination anywhere. 

Now and then in the course of con- 
versation some one would make a 
general statement about races: ‘‘Chi- 
nese are dishonest”; “Japanese are 
sneaky”; “Indians of ordinary rank 
cannot stand to be treated as equals, 
when treated as equals the white peo- 
ple lose prestige as evidenced by the 
fact that the Indians assume a su- 
perior role and cease to be courteous 
to white people’’; “Negroes who ac- 
complish much have white blood in 
their veins, claiming men such as Paul 
Robeson for the white race.’”’ How 
strange it is that prejudiced ideas per- 
sist so long after science and experi- 
ence have proved them false! 

The trip from Colombo to San 


Francisco was most pleasant. My 
cabin mate, a southerner from Texas, 
was delightful company. 


SUMMARY 


The problem of race is world-wide 
though less pronounced in some areas 
than in others. If what one hears and 
reads of South Africa is true, added to 
what one knows of the United States, 
it would appear that race prejudice 
operates more violently against the 
natives of South Africa and the Ne- 
groes of Southern United States than 
it does in most areas of the world. 
What happens to the natives in South 
Africa seems just as incredible to those 
of us who are unfamiliar with the 
situation there as the fact of lynching 
and segregation of Negroes in the 
United States seems to the people of 
India. Indians and Africans complain 
constantly of the discriminatory treat- 
ment which they receive from Eng- 
lishmen not only in England but in 
almost every part of the British 
Domain. 

There is a feeling of resentment 
against the Jews whether one talks 
with people from London, Berlin, 
Palestine, India, Australia, or the 
United States. This feeling of resent- 
ment is not alleviated by the fact that 
the Jews for more than three thousand 
years have made wonderful contribu- 
tions to civilization in every area of 
human development. Cultural attain- 
ment, scientific achievement and eco- 
nomic power are not solutions to race 
problems. Much of the prejudice 
directed against the Jew is due to his 
ability and superior performance. 
Though largely a national and eco- 
nomic issue one can hardly escape the 
feeling that many Jews consider them- 
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selves quite superior to the Arabs. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
some Jews to justify their effort to 
repossess Palestine on the ground 
that the Arabs have not improved the 
land during the twelve or more cen- 
turies they have possessed it. In the 
literature prepared for Jewish chil- 
dren in and outside of Palestine, the 
Jews are presented as moving into 
Palestine and making it blossom as a 
rose within a comparatively short 
period. There is great danger, even if 
less cruel and inhuman, that the Jews 
will do to the Arabs in Palestine what 
the Germans are doing to Jews in 
Germany. 

Were it not for what one picks up in 
casual conversation one could believe 
that the racial situation in the Ha- 
waiian Islands is almost perfect; but 
underneath one gets a feeling of re- 


sentment for orientals. A country like 
Brazil might offer an ideal racial 
situation but in most areas wherever 
colored and white people live together 
in large numbers and compete eco- 
nomically there seems to be a definite 
racial consciousness that eventuates 
in some kind of racial discrimination 
or resentment. 

The colored races of the world have 
no deep seated prejudices based on 
color. Hotels, restaurants, theaters, 
churches, and all public places are 
opened to all races without discrimi- 
nation in such countries as Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, China, Japan and 
countries of Arabic culture such as 
Palestine. It is therefore most difficult 
for the colored peoples of these coun- 
tries to understand the racial discrim- 
ination in the United States and 
South Africa. 











The Educational Program for Negroes 
in the TVA 


J. MAX BOND 


THE GENERAL Scope or TVA 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, a 
Government-owned corporation, was 
created by Act of Congress in May, 
1933. The Authority itself is headed 
by three directors, who constitute a 
Board. The total area which is con- 
sidered as the Tennessee Valley com- 
prises 40,600 square miles and in- 
cludes parts of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Kentucky. Among 
the assets of this vast area are its peo- 
ple numbering more than 2,000,000; 
its mountains, valleys, and plains, 
rich in scenic beauty, in metalliferous 
minerals, and in potentialities for 
better agriculture; and the Tennessee 
River, which originates in the north- 
eastern part of the Valley and flows 
through Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Kentucky, on its way to the Ohio. It is 
primarily the flow of this river which 
gave impetus to the development of 
the Tennessee watershed area and to 
the inauguration and subsequent or- 
ganization of the various departments 
whose working personnel promote the 
integrated activities of the Authority. 

A general conception of the extent 
of this program with its problems of 
integration and coordination may be 
gained through a recital of the vari- 
ous activities in which it is engaged. 
In order to provide for purposes of 
navigation and flood control, a 9-foot 
channel from Knoxville, to Paducah, 
Kentucky, a number of dams must be 
constructed. As each is constructed, 


sufficient territory behind the dam 
must be cleared of its homes, forests, 
et cetera, in preparation for the huge 
reservoirs that are formed by the im- 
pounded water. Soil erosion programs 
on land adjacent must be undertaken 
to prevent large quantities of silt from 
being washed into these reservoirs. 
Such a program involves terracing, re- 
forestation, and crop diversification. 
Reforestation and crop diversification 
in turn are both dependent in part 
upon the use of fertilizer; hence the 
development and the operation for ex- 
perimental purposes of a fertilizer 
plant at Wilson Dam, Alabama. Elec- 
tricity is a natural by-product of the 
water that passes through various 
dams. Thus, huge dynamos have been 
installed and wires have been strung 
in order that this energy may be made 
available. Floods, a curse and a 
scourge to Valley people, are con- 
trolled through the regulation of the 
flow of the river. These, in part, are 
some of the larger aspects of the work 
now being conducted by the Au- 
thority. 


Tue NEED FoR A TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


To carry forward this program, the 
Authority has employed thousands of 
workers. These employees have been 
selected from among the ranks of 
white and Negro people who live, for 
the most part, in and about the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. At the site where 
a dam is being constructed, men with 
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families live in the hastily constructed 
villages, while men without families 
find living accommodations in dormi- 
tories. Those who live in towns of 
close proximity to these construction 
centers commute daily from their 
homes to their jobs. At each construc- 
tion or operating center and among 
all classes of its workers, the Author- 
ity, operating through its Training 
Section, attempts to provide a pro- 
gram of education and training for its 
workers. Thus Negroes employed by 
the Authority are given the oppor- 
tunity of participating in a program 
of adult education. 

Programs of education are for peo- 
ple. Successful and effective programs 
of education must take into considera- 
tion, among other things, the social 
and economic environment in which 
people live. Matters pertaining to 
motivation, attitudes and values, are 
naturally important to those who 
plan and promote training activi- 
ties. The socio-economic situation 
from which most of the Negro em- 
ployees have been drawn is one in 
which the plantation with its vicious 
sharecropper system has been pre- 
dominant. Cotton has been “lord and 
master” over fields now unproductive 
and over the thinking and acting of 
Negroes. This system has inhibited 
the mental processes of the group. 
Wages are low, the normal incentives 
to share in the more satisfactory life 
are lacking. 

The attitudes and values of the 
group have a direct bearing upon fac- 
tors of motivation. The meager oppor- 
tunities afforded the low income 
groups of the South for growth and 
self-development and the operation of 
an unfavorable economic system have 


produced men who possess only rudi- 
ments of American culture; hence, 
their wants have been reduced to a 
bare minimum. That is, for these 
groups values in the culture have 
meaning only when associated with 
ideas of subsistence, of utility, and of 
elemental notions of security. Long 
years of privation and of utter hope- 
lessness, coupled with the belief that 
it is impossible to improve one’s con- 
dition, have centered the attention of 
the group on food, sufficient only to 
keep one from starvation; on shelter, 
sufficiently adequate to keep out the 
rain and snow; on clothes, usually 
consisting of overalls for the men and 
some cheap finery for the women. 
Leisure time activities for the group 
generally consist of religious gather- 
ings, funerals, drinking bouts, and an 
occasional visit to a distant town. In 
sum, the subsistence level of this 
minority limits the expectancy of 
these workers. 

Hence, motivation viewed from the 
standpoint of those who conduct 
training programs involves a teaching 
technique which is capable of sub- 
stituting new and positive values for 
those that are considered to be inimi- 
cal to the welfare and the progress of 
this group. Much of this training must 
of necessity be general. Furthermore, 
the members of the Negro training 
staff find it necessary not only to in- 
struct the group, but also to raise its 
expectancy level. In some communi- 
ties the Negro training representa- 
tives have found people who have 
been so thoroughly exploited that they 
have no interest whatsoever in those 
things that might improve their con- 
dition. Hence, it is not surprising that 
many of the employees during their 
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first contacts with the training pro- 
gram show little interest in the classes 
and the job training opportunit:>s 
that the Training Section offers to 
them for growth and development. 

The task that confronts the mer - 
bers of the Negro training staff is 
made less difficult, however, because 
of the incentive which is given Negro 
workers by the wages they receive 
from the Authority. Prior to their 
employment with the TVA, these 
workers received from 37 cents to 
$1.00 for a 12-hour work day. Negro 
common laborers employed by the 
Authority are paid at the rate of 45 
cents per hour for a work day con- 
sisting of 6 hours. The hourly wage 
of the semi-skilled workers ranges 
from 55 cents to 75 cents, while the 
few Negro skilled workers that are 
given employment are paid at the 
rate of $1.00 per hour. Both a living 
wage and a program of training are 
the outstanding factors that are 
necessary for the growth and develop- 
ment of these people. 


THE GENERAL SCOPE OF THE 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


The need for a better educational 
program for Southern people, be they 
white or black, is obvious. Specific and 
specialized educational needs of TVA 
workers become even more important, 
in light of the participation of these 
workers in the varied activities of the 
Authority. The recognition of this 
need for widespread training is ex- 
pressed through the aims and objec- 
tives of the Training Section. These 
aims and objectives are: 

1. To increase the efficiency of men on 

the job. 

2. To prepare employees for vocations 

suitable to the improved agricultural 


and industrial life of the Valley, and 
essential to program of the Author- 
ity. 

3. To prepare employees for more re- 
sponsible positions with the Author- 
ity. 

4. To provide the cultural, intellectual, 
recreational, and social needs of em- 
ployees and their families. 

5. To provide elementary and secondary 
school facilities for children of em- 
ployees living on Government reser- 
vations. 

6. To assist employees in understand- 
ing the vast program of the Author- 
ity.! 

The word “employee” appearing 
throughout these aims and objectives, 
implies that this program is limited 
to employees only. This is true only 
insofar as expense and personnel are 
concerned. Persons not employed by 
the Authority who live in or near com- 
munities where the program operates 
participate fully in many of the ac- 
tivities. On government reservations, 
however, the program is generally re- 
stricted to those persons who live on 
the reservation. 


Tur TRAINING PROGRAM 
FoR NEGROES 


The training program provided for 
Negroes attempts to work within the 
scope of the aims and objectives 
stated above. Thus far, Negroes em- 
ployed by TVA have been primarily 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. As 
construction workers, they are given 
employment at Wheeler Dam in Ala- 
bama, Pickwick Dam in West Ten- 
nessee, Guntersville Dam in North 

1 Maurice F. Seay, “The Educational 
Program of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity,” Peabody Reflector and Alumni News, 
9: 411-4, D 1936. Note: In this article Mr. 
Seay, Chief of the Training Section of the 


Authority, presents a picture of the total 
training program. 
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Alabama near the city of Huntsville, 
and at Chickamauga Dam in East 
Tennessee near the city of Chat- 
tanooga. They are also employed to 
clear the lands to be inundated. The 
education program for Negro em- 
ployees has functioned on govern- 
ment reservations, where Negro work- 
ers live in villages and dormitories, 
and in towns and hamlets from which 
employees commute daily to their 
work. A description of the training 
program conducted at Wheeler and 
Pickwick Dams will suffice to show 
the scope of the educational activities 
for Negroes on Government reserva- 
tions. 


The Program at Wheeler Dam 


At Wheeler Dam, construction of 
which was recently completed, ap- 
proximately 135 men, 10 women, and 
17 children participated in the educa- 
tional and training program. The edu- 
cational activities for men at this cen- 
ter consisted of job training, health 
and safety education, and training in 
elementary subjects, such as arith- 
metic, everyday English, recreation, 
dramatics, library service, and visual 
education. The fact that the average 
trainee was capable of a performance 
of only the second or third grade level 
greatly complicated the problem of in- 
struction. In the beginning it was 
realized that it would be impossible to 
develop skilled artisans during the 
short time that the workers would be 
employed in building the dams. On 
the other hand, however, it was ob- 
served that Negroes in North Ala- 
bama were always in demand as odd- 
job men, who, in this capacity, some- 
times performed skilled work. Many 
of the workers desired to gain a 


knowledge of tools and trade tech- 
niques sufficient to enable them to 
make improvements around their 
homes, and to become more efficient 
in the use of tools that they use from 
cay to day as workers on the dam. 
Yence, job training for Negroes at 
Wheeler Dam was centered around a 
small trade shop. Those participating 
in this activity were given the rudi- 
ments of electric wiring, brick ma- 
sonry, carpentry, auto mechanics, and 
simple repairing. Training in the ac- 
tual construction of chimneys, found- 
ations, and the erection of small 
buildings was gained through the or- 
ganization of a flying squadron that 
went into the countryside and assisted 
farmers in repairing their homes. 
The course content of classes in 
arithmetic had to do primarily with 
the application of arithmetical princi- 
ples to problems of the farm and the 
home; that is, emphasis was placed 
upon simple bookkeeping methods 
that might be used by sharecroppers 
on a plantation where the practice of 
“furnishing” was followed. Attention 
was also given to estimating the cost 
of hay, feed, cotton, fertilizer, and 
livestock. As the ruler played a great 
part in the work-a-day experiences of 
the men, considerable attention was 
given to its use. In like manner, 
courses in everyday English were de- 
signed to give the trainee a knowledge 
of the proper form to be used in letter 
writing, in making out receipts, money 
orders, checks, and notes. Consider- 
able emphasis was placed on the use 
and the spelling of common words. 
Since many of the employees of the 
Authority needed encouragement in 
self-development and experience in 
learning methods of organization, the 
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men who lived in the dormitory were 
oganized into a cohesive working unit. 
This led to the control and the regula- 
tion of the dormitory and its activities 
by leaders, selected by the men them- 
selves. For instance, the workers were 
placed in charge of the training school 
within the dormitory. Special activi- 
ties of dormitory residents, such as 
health education, visual education, 
dramatics, and recreational activities, 
were conducted entirely by the 
Wheeler Dam Community Council. 
Thus the training program for Ne- 
groes at Wheeler Dam attempted to 
create a situation in which the work- 
ers on the project had full control of 
their community. The value of this 
type of training is reflected in the 
lives of the workers who on returning 
to their communities had had the ad- 
vantage of experience in positions of 
leadership. 


The Program at Pickwick Dam 


The program now being conducted 
at Pickwick Dam is another example 
of the type of training provided for 
Negroes who live on a government 
reservation. The housing facilities for 
Negro employees at this center may 
be viewed as indirect tools of the 
Training Section. Negroes who previ- 
ously have lived in wretched log ca- 
bins and in congested urban centers, 
have moved into snug little cottages 
ef four, five, and six rooms. These 
houses are equipped with such elec- 
trical appliances as electric ranges, 
electric heaters, and electric water 
refrigerators. In the dormitories for 
Negro men, electricity is used for 
heating the individual rooms of the 
workers. Shower baths have been in- 
stalled. A separate community and 


recreation building containing a mod- 
ern cafeteria, a game room, a library, 
and a small theater and assembly hall 
is available to the workers. Some of 
the residents of this village have ex- 
perienced great difficulty in making 
adjustments from tenement-houses 
and cabins to the modern cottages or 
dormitories in which they now live. 
The Training Section set out to pro- 
vide a training program intended to 
assist the workers in making the 
transition. Naturally a higher stand- 
ard of living upset old traditional 
modes of spending and called for a 
more rigid economy by those who 
were least prepared to make so sudden 
a change. In assisting families to meet 
this new situation, a subsistence pro- 
gram including gardening, home- 
making, poultry-raising and furniture 
building was launched. The results 
from this type of program were, at 
times, satisfying. 

At present, the regular features of 
the program include such job train- 
ing activities as janitor training, and 
brick and stone masonry. A small 
woodworking shop, equipped with 
hand tools and simple power ma- 
chinery, provides training facilities for 
men who desire to learn new skills in 
woodworking and carpentry. Addi- 
tional activities of this program in- 
clude discussion groups devoted to the 
study of modern social and economic 
problems; recreation and dramatics; 
visual education; instruction in the 
fundamentals of learning; and library 
service. 


The Program in Rural Towns 
and Communities 


Quite different from the training 
conducted for workers living on gov- 
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ernment reservations, are the training 
activities which are promoted for 
TVA workers in rural towns and com- 
munities. In the towns of Hartselle, 
Decatur, Belle Mina, Athens, Beulah 
Land, and Oakland, Alabama, the 
training representative organized 
study clubs among reservoir clearance 
workers. TVA employees belonging to 
these clubs supported a move that re- 
sulted in the appointment of teachers 
in each of these communities. These 
teachers cooperated with the training 
representatives in teaching the three 
R’s, in the promotion of home-mak- 
ing, agricultural activities, and in the 
organization of community recreation 
projects. A branch library was estab- 
lished in Decatur, and books were dis- 
tributed from this point to the above- 
mentioned towns. In Hartselle, Belle 
Mina, and Beulah Land, rural play- 
fields were established and play groups 
were organized. Crafts and farm me- 
chanics were studied, with the result 
that at least five exhibits of farm and 
craft products were held. 

In the North Alabama towns of 
Courtland, Town Creek, Leighton, 
Tuscumbia, Sheffield, Florence, and 
Killen, an experiment in general mass 
education was conducted. The close 
proximity of these towns made it pos- 
sible to inaugurate an area-wide com- 
munity council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the TVA clubs that had 
been established in these centers. The 
council in its monthly meetings con- 
sidered and discussed the needs of the 
people in the various communities. 
For instance, the council became in- 
terested in such problems as the high 
infant death rate among Negroes, and 
the role of the midwife in community 
health problems; the failure of Ne- 
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groes to take advantage of the ballot, 
and in problems of housing and of 
home-making. Study, investigation, 
and discussion were also carried on in 
regard to the indifference shown by 
members of the Negro community in 
problems of juvenile and adult de- 
linquency, and in the neglect of the 
Negro school, the Negro child, and the 
Negro community by the state, the 
county, and the members of the Negro 
community itself. 

In attempting to meet these prob- 
lems, monthly education and action 
projects were adopted; for example, 
an area-wide health month and baby 
clinic was launched, with the result 
that more than 500 babies were ex- 
amined by local Negro doctors and 
county health units. TVA specialists 
in community sanitation and malaria 
control made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to this program. Approximately 
79 parents were induced by this means 
to undergo examinations and subse- 
quent treatment for social diseases. 
Midwives were organized into classes 
for the study of simple practices of 
sanitation and health. A better hous- 
ing campaign resulted in home im- 
provement throughout the area. Ca- 
bins were whitewashed inside and out; 
rugs, curtains, bed-spreads, and, in a 
few instances, mattresses were made. 
The action taken by the council in re- 
gard to the ballot, resulted in the 
registration of approximately 56 new 
voters. The move to induce TVA 
workers to have in the home a single 
room in which all of the furnishings 
were made by members of the house- 
hold, resulted in the establishment of 
four community trade shops. These 
shops were serviced by traveling tool 
kits. 
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Closely related to this program 
were the mass efforts of TVA workers 
and members of the communities to 
interest citizens in activities intended 
for the general uplift of the com- 
munity. The first step in this direction 
was the inauguration of a traveling 
forum. Speakers from Fisk University 
at Nashville, Tennessee; A. and M. 
College, at Normal, Alabama; and 
Tuskegee Institute at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, were invited into the area. The 
council financed these tours through 
public collections. Following these 
forums, the seven communities 
launched community-wide drives for 
school and community improvements. 
Some of the tangible by-products of 
these campaigns are as follows: the 
school building at Leighton was wired 
for electricity ; new benches and black- 
boards were installed at the Killen 
school; a model room was established 
at Tuscumbia High School; additional 
tools were bought for the small trade 
shop in the Sheffield school; Burrell 
Normal at Florence, Alabama, re- 
ceived a cash gift towards its current 
expense campaign; steps, doors, and 
windows were repaired at Town 
Creek, and a program of general ren- 
ovation of the school at Courtland 
took place. 


COOPERATION WITH EXISTING 
AGENCIES 


The most recent development of 
significance to Negro education and to 
improved educational techniques, is 
the plan for cooperating with existing 
agencies. The plan now in operation 
involves working agreements between 
the Training Section of the Authority 
and institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes. It is typified by the now 


existing relationship in the Gunters- 
ville, Alabama, area, where the Au- 
thority is contracting with the A. and 
M. College for Negroes through local 
county school boards. Under the con- 
tract, these County Boards and the 
A. and M. College are responsible, 
with some guidance and financial 
assistance from the Training Section, 
for the program, which includes job 
training, recreation, and general adult 
education. 

Another example of a cooperative 
relationship between the Training 
Section and institutions of higher 
learning is the student interne project 
which was started in the summer of 
1936 in the Negro training program. 
This project consists of an arrange- 
ment with Negro institutions, located 
in or near the Valley, whereby a few 
advanced students are given an op- 
portunity to serve interneships of at 
least nine weeks’ duration with the 
Negro training program. At the end of 
this period, the student returns to his 
college. Education viewed in its insti- 
tutional setting is sometimes found to 
be theoretical and impractical, and 
thus almost entirely divorced from the 
life situations that exist beyond the 
campus. It is believed that experience 
as an actual worker in the Negro com- 
munity where the training program of 
the Authority is being conducted 
brings a number of advantages to the 
student interne. First, it contributes 
to his understanding of the problems 
he will confront when and if he as- 
sumes the role of a leader among his 
people; second, it indicates the course 
of study he should pursue in preparing 
himself further for service; third, it 
makes it possible for him to translate 
the theories of the schoolroom into 
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working principles which are applica- 
ble to the situations of life. Since the 
training program of the Authority is 
already organized to use volunteer 
and paid part-time instructions, its 
procedures are rather easily adapted 
to the requirements of the interne 
plan, and it profits by the services 
thus rendered in the training activities. 

In sum, the above description gives 
a rather adequate picture of the ac- 


51 


tivities of the training program that 
the Authority conducts for its Negro 
employees. 

Many details of this program are, 
of course, not mentioned. Further, 
reference has not been made to some 
other specific developments that are 
still in the experimental stage but 
seem to have great significance for 
adult education of rural and semi- 
urban Negroes. 





A Quarter Century in The American 
Missionary Association 


F. Q. BLANCHARD 


A few years ago the writer of this 
article was present at the inaugura- 
tion of the president of a Negro Col- 
lege founded sixty years earlier by the 
American Association. 
The institution had begun its life in 
deserted army barracks and for the 
first few years had taught the a b e’s. 
It had been known as a University 
but it was such only in anticipation 
and hope. Its resources were barely 


Missionary 


able to carry it from one year into an- 
other and the only thing that could be 
said of its future was that it was 
clouded in the greatest uncertainty. 

Now on this occasion when a new 
leader was inducted into his office the 
amazing fact was not that it had ac- 
quired a considerable number of 
reasonably adequate buildings for a 
college but that it had achieved an 
assured standing as a scholastic in- 
stitution. Its graduates could enter 
any university with a recognized 
B.A. degree. One of the oldest and 
best universities of the North and one 
of the oldest and best in the whole 
South had sent their leaders to convey 
the greetings of the educational world. 
Philanthropists of international repu- 
tation were present on the platform 
to express their interest. In a word, 
after a space of six decades the hope 
of the founders had been realized be- 
yond the utmost reach of their 
dreams. 

I recall the occasion because it in- 
dicates the necessity of taking a long 
view in measuring progress where 
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great factors and forces of human na- 
ture are operating. You cannot make 
up the books each night and draw off 
an accurate balance. You cannot flash 
the picture, to change the figure, on 
the screen at any given moment and 
understand adequately what has oc- 
curred. You must have perspective. 
You must be able to review many 
years. Only then can you begin to get 
a true and intelligent understanding 
of what has taken place. What infinite 
meaning in the words, ‘“‘The Lord is 
slow.” 

It was my privilege to serve for 
twenty-eight years consecutively on 
the executive board of the American 
Missionary Association. At no one 
time did we seem to be going far or 
fast. But now that the service is ended 
it is clear that many things happened, 
and some very definite points of 
achievement stand revealed. In the 
following paragraphs let me attempt 
to record these with certain observa- 
tions upon them. If I speak exclusively 
about one organization with which I 
have had continued personal contact 
it is because I would set forth the 
progress in concrete terms. There is 
obviously no attempt to make any 
comprehensive survey of Negro edu- 
cation, but certain facts are presented 
which are believed to be essentially 
typical for a guide and key to what 
we would find elsewhere. 

In the first decade of the century 
the American Missionary Association 
which had been carrying on its work 
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in Negro education for something like 
fifty years was operating on a broad 
basis in respect to the number and the 
charaeter of the schools it was sup- 
porting. It still maintained many 
schools in the grades below high school 
work. Nearly all of its institutions had 
these lower grades and there were 
some which could not offer much be- 
yond them. The constituency they 
served determined the character of 
the work that they did. 

There was a very considerable 
number of academies, as they would 
have been called in the North, doing 
an educational work comparable to 
modern high schools. Their gradu- 
ates, however, would have found it 
difficult if not impossible to have en- 
tered Harvard or Wellesley on the 
basis of the work which had been 
performed. There were five so-called 
Colleges: Fisk, Talladega, Straight, 
Tougaloo, and Tillotson. Of these 
Fisk was ranked first in educational 
achievement, but a graduate seeking 
admission elsewhere could not have 
counted on his diploma as an ‘“‘open 
sesame.’”?’ One man from Talladega, 
since risen to eminence, found that at 
Yale University he was considered 
only able to enter with full standing 
the Junior class. At most of these col- 
leges the lower grades were still main- 
tained. Although this was done on 
the theory that they afforded practice 
schools for those who were being 
trained as teachers, it would not be 
unfair to say that they really formed 
an essential part of the contribution 
which the institutions were making. 
There was no outstanding emphasis 
upon colleges in the program of the 
A.M.A. This was largely due, of 
course, to the fact that the number of 
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students was small, and also to the 
fact that the equipment was relatively 
meager and unsatisfactory. 

It was about 1910 that the Associa- 
tion launched a movement for the 
more adequate endowment of its col- 
leges. It was proposed to raise $100,000 
for each,—a total of $500,000 for all 
combined. In the order of their at- 
tainment educationally the campaigns 
for their endowment were to be under- 
taken. A secretary was appointed 
whose exclusive business was to be 
that of raising money for these en- 
dowments. It was only in the case of 
Fisk that the enterprise was carried 
through to completion. After securing 
$100,000 for the Nashville college 
with tremendous difficulty, the first 
steps were taken for Talladega; but 
the obvious impossibility of attaining 
success led to the abandonment of the 
effort. All this was only a little over 
twenty-five years ago. Surely it was a 
day of small things. But one which it 
would not be well to despise. 

Now turn the pages and read what 
we find at the present before us. What 
will strike us is not simply the differ- 
ence between what was true three 
decages ago and what is true today, 
but the reasons for the changes. First 
of all, the grade schools are for the 
most part almost gone. It has been 
the constant policy of the Association 
to close them one after another 
wherever and whenever their closing 
would not leave the community quite 
destitute of educational facilities. And 
the significant fact is that this has 
been possible and desirable because 
the South has taken over this work 
once handled by private philanthropy, 
and year by year is on the way to as- 
sume full public responsibility, not 
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only for the grade schools but for high 
school work as well. 

Hence, there has followed corre- 
spondingly a reduction in the number 
of our academies. In this field of edu- 
cation we abandoned with hesitancy 
work already begun, first because the 
South made progress here more slow- 
ly; and secondly, because even in a 
region like New England where pub- 
lic high schools give unsurpassed 
secondary education there is con- 
sidered to be ample reason and room 
for high-grade privately endowed 
academies. There is something which 
the latter school may give to adoles- 
cent youth which the public school has 
neither the will nor the method to 
give. The emphasis on the develop- 
ment of character has seemed to 
many to be inadequately made in the 
public schools, and therefore, even at 
the cost of much sacrifice, private 
schools which would give it have been 
generously sustained. Moreover there 
are places even yet where the only op- 
portunity for Negro youth to go for- 
ward in his education above the 
grades is offered by the school sup- 
ported by private philanthropy. A 
small, carefully developed and ade- 
quately sustained group of these 
academies will long continue to be a 
part of the A.M.A. educational pro- 
gram. 

Most pronounced, however, has 
been the change in the collegiate field. 
Fisk graduated from A.M.A. over- 
sight and its former A.M.A. sup- 
port. It now walks in full-fledged 
strength and dreams dreams of de- 
velopment such as never came to the 
parent organization. The attainment 
of full collegiate rank has_ been 
reached. It gives the degree of a 


genuine Bachelor of Arts, and its 
graduate work ranks with that of the 
universities in the fields which it has 
elected to occupy. Talladega is the 
most advanced in educational stand- 
ing of the colleges which remain. Its 
ideal is high and it is moving forward 
to become a fully accredited college 
of the first rank. Dillard University, 
in which Straight merged its life, is 
stepping rapidly into a similar place, 
LeMoyne College at Memphis was 
but yesterday a secondary school, but 
due to exceptionally fine leadership 
and with the generous approval of the 
General Educational Board this in- 
stitution stepped up its curriculum to 
that of college grade. Although not 
the most richly endowed or the best 
equipped of the A.M.A. colleges it is 
now the largest. Tougaloo moves out 
of the rank of a junior college in the 
upward climb after the others already 
named, and Tillotson in Texas is in 
the same arduous and quickening pur- 
suit. 

All these institutions follow the 
course of all colleges everywhere. 
They cost far more to maintain than 
a simple grade school. The increase in 
their educational rank cannot be ac- 
complished apart from the increase of 
the expenditure of funds for teachers, 
libraries, and laboratories. Some of 
the money saved by the contraction 
of its wide-spread work has been 
placed by the Association in these col- 
legiate centers and their leaders have 
been encouraged to attempt to tap re- 
sources beyond the reach and influ- 
ence of the churches. 

All this is an inevitable process. For 
one thing it represents the sense of 
obligation felt to see through to a 
finish the work envisioned when the 
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schools were opened. In the second 
place it has been determined by the 
fact that in this area of education in 
the South there is the greatest need 
for private philanthropy. It is the sec- 
tion of the field not well occupied by 


public funds. Concentration has, 
therefore, taken place where the 


need has been so clear. If it seems a 
good ways from the wide-spread mis- 
sionary effort of only three decades 
ago to this concentrated program of 
today, it is nevertheless a direct, logi- 
cal, inevitable development which the 
years have brought. The fact of the 
matter is that a philosophy of race 
and education has been slowly coming 
toa triumph. 

The A.M.A. started with an ideal, 
not always clearly defined but always 
essentially implicit in its work. It set 
out to train a race for citizenship and 
to make it able to function effectively 
in the American body politic. The 
early teachers were not inspired by 
the idea primarily of teaching the 
multiplication table nor making good 
carpenters. These were but incidental 
tools and agencies by which they 
might help to fit human beings with 
black skin especially disadvantaged 
by that fact, to play an equal part 
with human beings having white skin 
in the world’s life. This was to be done 
not under the same conditions nor by 
exactly the same methods but upon 
quite the same principles upon which 
the rest of the human race attempts to 
build civilization and character. 

It was the gleam of this ideal which 
lighted their own minds and by its 
clear shining they walked forward 
courageously. Their faith in those 
they served was justified as the years 
passed. The tools which they had used 


first were taken over by others who 
originally had had no disposition to 
employ them. They therefore went 
forward to employ other and finer in- 
struments wherewith the ultimate 
task might be performed. As their 
efforts on the first stages of the jour- 
ney have been abundantly crowned 
with success, so we may well believe 
that the task of today will ultimately 
become one of universally accepted 
public policy. 

One other point in closing may well 
be noted. It is altogether probable 
that the stream of money from 
churches for Negro education will not 
run as full and strong in years to come 
as in the past. I believe it to be with- 
out any question true that those who 
in the 70’s and the 80’s were exclu- 
sively or even primarily interested in 
education would never have turned to 
the task which the founders of Fisk 
and of other Negro schools undertook. 
It was the missionary impulse which 
sent men and women forth on that 
crusade. It was the challenge of Chris- 
tian ideals to which they responded. 
They were men and women of re- 
ligion before they were teachers in 
education. Hence it was legitimate to 
appeal to the churches, and hence the 
response of the churches became in- 
evitable. 

But the building of a modern col- 
lege, although it is in essence a re- 
ligious task, seems today a task of 
educational forces, which may or may 
not be publicly recognized as religious 
also. This is one reason why building 
an endowment of a million dollars for 
an institution makes less appeal in a 
church than did the maintenance of 
the schools for a people who but a few 
years before had been denied the edu- 
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cational birthright which Anglo Sax- 
ons claimed. 

There is another very human, even 
if commonplace, reason for a change 
in the situation of church support. 
Churches are primarily made up of 
people who have not great sums of 
money to give. They are struggling to 
educate their own children. In a vast 
number of cases they are not able to 
do this as generously as they would. 
When then they hear the appeal to 
enrich collegiate opportunity in a dis- 
tant place they inevitably offer as a 
reason for their hesitancy to do so the 
unfulfilled demands of their own 
households. This does not mean that 
the churches are closed to the appeal 
with its modern emphasis. It does 
mean that the same missionary loyalty 
which re-enforced it yesterday is not 
felt today. 

Of course all this is in the natural 


order of events and there are com- 
pensations in the change. Great found- 
ations which have been established 
for the advancement of education and 
from which there would never have 
been made bequests to a grade school 
are responsive to the appeal of the 
Negro college when its standing ap- 
proaches that of the white college. 
Individuals whose broad vision em- 
braces the opportunities which lie in 
collegiate work for the leader of to- 
morrow open their purses. Old time 
loyalties will still move the churches 
even if not as profoundly as did the 
missionary enterprise of the years 
gone. Thus although there has been a 
shift in the method of giving, the 
volume of gifts from the country will 
be doubtless increased rather than 
diminished. ‘“The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new, And God fulfils 
himself in many ways.” 
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Some Racial Attitudes of Negro College 
and Grade School Students 


THOMAS E. DAVIS 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this investigation is 
to reveal some of the specific attitudes 
possessed by Negro children, of the 
pre-adolescent, adolescent, and post- 
adolescent periods of development, 
which are distinctly unfavorable to 
their own racial group. The origins of 
the attitudes can be traced to many 
sources; personal experiences in family 
discussions, in play groups, in reading 
newspapers and other printed matter, 
in contacts with other racial groups, 
and in the schools. These attitudes 
often become so fixed as to form defi- 
nite stereotypes which in turn become 
an unconscious part of these indi- 
viduals’ thoughts and actions towards 
other members of their group. The re- 
moval of these attitudes is an as-yet- 
unaccomplished task of Negro educa- 
tion. This task must have more defi- 
nite results in order that one of the 
most important phases of Negro life, 
independence through a sound and 
strong business structure, may keep 
pace with the other phases of Negro 
life. 

One of the pioneers in measuring 
racial attitudes of students was Emory 
S. Bogardus.' Some others doing work 
along the same line are Reinhardt,’ 
Young,’ Rice,‘ Thurstone,® and Las- 





_ 1E. 8. Bogardus, “Social Distance and 
its Origins,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
9: 216-226 (1925). 

? J. M. Reinhardt, “Students and Race 
Feeling,” Survey, 61: 239-240 (1928). 

* Donald Young, “Some Effects of a 
Course in American Race Problems on the 


ker. These studies were confined to 
the inter-racial attitudes of these stu- 
dents. The most recent effort to study 
the attitudes of Negroes towards 
themselves has been that of Baum- 
gardner.’ His scientific approach to 
the subject has resulted in a scale 
which has not as yet been generally 
applied to selected groups of Negroes. 
Another pioneer in the field of meas- 
uring intra-racial attitudes of Negroes 
is W. A. Robinson, Principal of the 
Laboratory School at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. He has devised two tests, the 
first of which is an informal question- 
naire of the positive and negative 
answer procedure for answering, to be 
used for college students, and the 
second of which is of the multiple 
choice type with a ranking of the at- 
tudes and is to be used in testing 
grade school students, 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The present investigation is based 
on the results of these two tests and 
cannot be represented as being ab- 





Race Prejudices of 450 Undergraduates at 
the University of Pennsylvania,’ Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 22: 
235-242 (1927). 

48. A. Rice, ‘‘ ‘Stereotypes’: A Source of 
Errorin Judging Human Character,” Jour- 
nal of Personnel Research, 5: 267-276 (1926- 
27). 

5],. L. Thurstone, “An Experimental 
Study of Nationality Preferences,” Journal 
of General Psychology, 1: 405-425 (1928). 

6 Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Chil- 
dren, New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
(1929). 

7H. W. Baumgardner, ‘Measuring Ne- 
gro Self Respect,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
Epucation, 4: 490-9, O 1935. 
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solutely scientific since these tests are 
still in the process of standardization 
by Mr. Robinson.* The results are 
important only in indicating the gen- 
eral trends to be found in some spe- 
cific attitudes of students which might 
be comparable to the attitudes of a 
larger general group of Negroes in the 
communities from which they have 
come and in which they now live. The 
author claims neither a scientifically 
achieved validity nor absolute reli- 
ability for the results since they repre- 
sent phases of behavior which are 
themselves invalid and unreliable. 
Only when these attitudes are found 
to be consistent with the general 
trends of thought and activity of Ne- 
groes, as reflected in their socio-eco- 
nomic relations, can they be said to 
be worthy of consideration. 

The test used for the college stu- 
dents is a mimeographed form called 
an Attitudes Test. The students were 
directed to place a plus sign before the 
statements if, after having read them 
over once, they agreed with them 
more than they disagreed. If they dis- 
agreed more than they agreed with 
the statements they were directed to 
place a minus sign before the state- 
ments. Partial agreement was to be 
indicated by a plus sign in a circle 
placed before such statements as fell 
in that category. This indication was 
considered, in tabulating the tests, as 
agreement and was devised by the au- 
thor of the test to catch those stu- 
dents who wanted to excuse them- 
selves for thinking as they did. 


8’ Permission for use of these tests was 
given the author by Mr. Robinson who is 
preparing a comprehensive report of the 
results from administering them to a large 
——- of college and grade school stu- 

ents. 


The Attitudes Test consists of 57 
statements (reproduced in Table I) 
grouped as follows; 1-18, general 
traits of Negroes; 19-28; Negro Busi- 
ness ; 29-37, Negro Professions; 38-41, 
Negro Ministry; 42-52, Negro Indus- 
try; 53-57, Negro Militaney (so- 
called by the author of the test to in- 
dicate the amount of hopefulness Ne- 
groes have that will operate to make 
them think effort is worth while). This 
is a no-time-limit test. All statements 
which had fifty per cent or more plus 
answers, including plus in a circle 
answers, were considered as being gen- 
erally believed by the group and pos- 
sibly by the majority of Negroes. The 
students were also asked to give their 
age, sex, training, and home states, 
but not their names. 

The test for the grade school stu- 
dents is called a What-I-Think Test 
(Table II). It is designed for use with 
children in grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. The 
children are shown how to answer the 
items in the test by being directed to 
answer a practice item at the begin- 
ning of the test. This is also a no- 
time-limit test, and has ten items 
which deal with various characteris- 
ties of Negro behavior. 

In neither test is there any state- 
ment in the directions which would 
indicate that they deal with racial at- 
titudes. This in itself helps to prevent 
any conditioning of the students 
which might cause them to develop 
scruples against revealing their per- 
sonal attitudes. 

The college students were selected 
without regard to year classification, 
the tests being given to as many 
classes as it was possible to secure per- 
mission from the teachers. In this way 
the test was given to 107 students who 
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comprised about a fourth of the entire 
student body at Fisk. These students 
were divided by their sex into 34 per 
cent male and 66 per cent female. 
Half of the students were from the 
South, 15 per cent from border states 
and 35 per cent from the North. They 
were about evenly divided in the age 
groupings of under twenty years and 
twenty years and over. All of these 
percentages agree closely with those 


for the entire student body, which 


indicates a representative sample 


group. 

The grade school students were all 
from Ashcraft School in the Nashville 
city school system. Tests were ad- 
ministered to 125 third- and sixth- 
grade students. The average age of the 
28 third-grade boys was 10.3 years, 
which represents one and _ three- 
tenths years of retardation for the 
group. The 27 third-grade girls were 
only nine-tenths of a year retarded 
with an average age of 9.9 years. The 
37 sixth-grade boys had an average 
age of 12.8 years and a retardation of 
eight-tenths of a year, and the 33 
sixth-grade girls had an average age 
of 11.5 years and were five-tenths of 
a year advanced in their age-grade 
relationship. The advantage of three 
years of age and school experience 
makes differences in the attitudes of 
students as the detailed results (Table 
II) will indicate. There is also a notice- 
able difference in the attitudes of the 
retarded classes. There is a definite 
range from the third-grade boys, who 
have the greatest amount of retarda- 
tion, up to the sixth-grade girls who 
are advanced in relation to their age- 
grade relationship. The attitudes of 
the third-grade students are more 
varied than is true of the sixth-grade 


students but they are consistent 
enough to serve as a basis for com- 
parison. There is also a noticeable dif- 
ference in the attitudes of the boys 
and girls which is due partly to the 
different interests of the two groups 
as well as on the different experiences 
of the two sexes. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Attitudes Test (College Stu- 
dents).—Table I gives the percentage 
of positive answers of Fisk Students 
to the Robinson Attitudes Test 
grouped according to sex and test 
item. These percentages are based on 
the total of 107 students taking the 
test. The range of percentages is from 
zero up to 94.4. The sections dealing 
with Negro business and Negro minis- 
try had the highest percentages of 
agreement while the section dealing 
with Negro industry had the lowest 
percentages of agreement. 

The sectional differences indicate 
that generally the students from the 
North have higher percentages of 
agreement with the statements than 
those from the border states and the 
South. In the matter of statements 
definitely involving comparison with 
the white race the percentages show 
no great variances except in the mat- 
ter of swimming pools (statement 10). 
Here the percentages agreeing were 
higher among the Northern students 
because they probably meet with such 
problems more often than do students 
in the South. Northern students also 
had a higher percentage of agreement 
with statements 26 and 27 dealing 
with the greater safety of white banks 
over Negro banks. The most out- 
standing belief of students from the 
South was that Negroes have a 
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TABLE I 


Test GrRovuPED ACCORDING TO SEX AND TEsT ITEM 
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Items Male Female 

1. An ignorant white man has more sense than an educated Negro.. 00.0 00.0 
2. Negroes like red more than other people................-065- 13.9 18.3 
3. Negroes like to show off more than other people.............. 27.8 (Ai 

4. Negroes never go crazy from worry like other people because when 
they. get worried they go to'sleep..........ccscceesccseves 28.2 22.5 

5. Any close observer can see that Negroes are more afraid of cold 
weather than White DOODIO ALG..<.........-ie.0:s. 0:6:5 6:00:00 s:0re.:950-4.6'6 27.8 25.4 

6. Negroes are the only people in the world who shout and get noisy 
SIS MNIITUDEL ois fo sc crore ncterernistoseverstecath Sonigisies Vs voree Uniateipenmcers Sikeele us Toners is 22.2 4.2 

7. Unlike other people if the average Negro remains quiet for a few 
MARANA AG II is os 16; 5 cose: vw na aieyar rsa wet oa Wis ae Boo A 13.9 14.1 

8. Another way in which Negroes are different from other people is 
that they can hardly have a big gathering without a fight.... 22.2 19.7 

9. Negro children are so bad mannered on street cars and in public 

places that separation of the races could almost be justified on 
ERG OMMEN ORIN 56.25: s50ac oiviataieteu tei oss nails vessels lee ineia nie enetue ss 16.7 18.3 

10. When the facts are faced white people can hardly be blamed for 
not wanting Negroes to use their swimming pools........... 41.7 61.6 

11. A white park keeper, when asked for a few privileges for a Negro 

group, replied that Negroes are never satisfied with going far 
enough but they always go too far and spoil things. He wasright. 47.2 52.1 

12. ‘‘Jimcrowing” on the street cars seems almost justified by the way 

Negro workmen come on the cars dirty and smelly and insist on 
SARERDG U I TROND 5s 5.3 cso in aon are weasels asso arsine 47.2 60.6 

13. People who try to get Negroes to attend meetings have discovered 

that they are different from other people in that the only way to 
got Chem: to: moet is to Merve 100d. 6.6. ose 5 b.6 siete sibisian sence 30.6 35.2 

14. Negroes are worse than other people about being late. If a meeting 

of Negroes is expected to begin at 8:00 o’clock, it is necessary to 
CTS Se OS aie eG eee RNR Speen ey enor arte 80.6 78.9 

15. Much of the poverty of the South can be directly traced to the in- 

born laziness and unproductiveness of the large proportion of the 
POND CMI TRTRIININR Soo ci pnercusn cial tae seaaashel ics tere isk neckcris Tote aromas 16.7 29.6 

16. The greatest problem which Negro teachers have to face is that 

Negro parents are not as interested in their children as other 
NNAMUNRNIAMRUN UTR TRMMNIRINN 55-5 croca Bes a:.0 svuscsceso cote televeyo lo etelaieaoiens ei tars 55.6 63.5 

17. It is extremely difficult for American Negroes to overcome the 
handicap of their savage African ancestry................-- 19.4 18.3 

18. When Negroes remember that they are descended from savage 

Africans they cannot be blamed for a tinge of embarrassment at 
MEMEMMNID 5 ss cinevin ees rs ete lersis eee oanie comin mio einen eens ee eter 13.3 15.5 

19. The trouble with Negro business is that Negroes have never 
learned to organize and work together..................+- 94.4 93.0 

20. Whatever the future may bring forth, the story of Negro busi- 

ness in the past has been smartness taking advantage of ig- 
INN 55s sossc nats nie ia ecm noteie tata tojeheus ate oe aisacue ee a iSteeS 55.6 59.2 

21. The average Negro had rather trade in a white store than in a 
Negro store even when the prices are the same.............- 69.4 73.2 

22. Negroes with more sense than race pride will take out insurance 
PUREE Ee NI ois sins Fsscerecune tiem cebit ens eseoibt ac 83.3 70.4 

23. The average Negro who goes around selling things is a sharpster 
VELA) PRAIA CRAG POTN EE) POORER oo ao. 5 5 00 ras sensi d On-siein eee misies 16.7 26.8 

24. It is characteristic of Negro business that one Negro business will 
not cooperate with another. ................cccccccccccecs Dee 84.5 

25. The average Negro business man is too lazy to keep his business 
rrr er 33.3 47.9 

26. Whatever we may say about it we know that Negro bank failures 
are the direct result of business inefficiency and dishonesty... .. 33.3 57.7 

27. No banks are entirely safe, probably, but any person honest with 
himself knows that Negro banks are not as safe as white banks. . 55.6 57.7 
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Items Male Female 

. One can feel much safer about a checking account in a Negro bank 

thatk QUOT OSS VITIBS AOCOUDE, ...... 5 06:5 5.0 ccc soni eine erie ee 69.4 66.2 
. If a member of my family were dangerously ill and I had the 

choice of either a white or a Negro doctor, no one could blame 

me-for: calling the Wiite GOGtOF. .. <5. oc ccc ccdewescecees 41.7 29.6 
. No matter how much race pride a Negro has he could not be ex- 

pected to risk the treatment of his eyes to a Negro doctor who 

claims to have specialized on the eyes................. 22.2 32.4 
. The average Negro doctor will refuse to serve a patient if he is not 

SEG OR: UTM INOMOW oS. 5 ice S50. :c005e enersieicndie 4-6 wa aie leaieeea ae 13.9 29.6 
. One bad thing about Negro doctors and lawyers is the loose way 

in which they discuss the affairs of their patients and clients.. 44.4 69.0 
. The main reason that Negroes prefer white lawyers is that Negro 

lawyers just cannot do for them what white lawyers can..... 66.6 52.1 
. The average Negro lawyer charges too much for his services as 

compared with white lawyers serving Negro clients.......... 22.2 21.1 
. There are beginning now to be some few decent drug stores, but 

the average Negro drug store is a disgrace.................. 30.6 35.2 
. Negro teachers do not have enough patience with Negro children 22.2 14.1 
. The average Negro teacher is interested only in her pay check.. 27.8 36.6 
. White ministers try to appeal to the reason of their congregations, 

but Negro ministers appeal to the emotions of their congrega- 

NETAINOE ok s5s. sic iss Geateratie aes a cetenandse wine dacs 016s aroma ietanelecacoraie uetoves 75. 78.9 
. One main difference between white preachers and Negro preachers 

is that the Negro preachers are always begging for money. 58.3 49.3 
. The average Negro minister unlike the average white minister 

spends more of his time begging money than he does trying to 

Sash) EEEIN: CTU RODD gc sasai'ain 5, «06 dvs. 0:16 0 cw 90174 lene once ee es 41.7 45.1 
. The average Negro congregations are better satisfied with an 

ignorant, noisy preacher than with an educated man in the 

PIUAR ENN (ci oS exands aicu vn tear minie aidan iecohnseasieuws sabia lava Sake ee aneKen anata rasta 63.9 59.2 
. The average Negro workman would rather work under a white 

foreman than under a Negro foreman...................+4- 66.6 78.9 
. Employers with very responsible work to be done can hardly be 

blamed for employing white workers instead of Negro workers 25.0 32.4 
. Aman who had invested a thousand or more dollars in a car would 

be foolish to risk it with a colored mechanic................ 8.3 9.9 
. Any one who has had dealings with a Negro contractor will advise 

you to get a white contractor if you want a decent job....... 16.7 29.6 
. The business of being an air mail pilot requires both courage and 

skill and the government cannot be blamed for refusing to allow 

Negroes: to enter: the air Services... . 2... cccccccsncccnceceee 8.3 Va) 
. The big trouble with Negro workmen is that you have to hire too 

many people to watch them so as to keep them busy. . It. 1 32.4 
. The only time a Negro mechanic can be depended upon to do a 

first rate job is when a white man is standing over him...... 2.8 14.1 
. The quickest way to ruin a good car is to turn it over to a Negro 

ES arene Neer Beutel ree Pern en ie are) Ss Veh Saami 5.6 4.2 
. The average Negro mechanic takes a Ford car down and somehow 

gets it together again and then thinks he is a mechanic...... 27.8 23.9 
. The average Negro barber shop is usually so dirty that one feels 

that almost any kind of disease can be contracted there...... 41.7 45.1 
- When you get a Negro to do something for you, he expects you to 

be satisfied with poor work just because he is colored........ 47.2 38.0 
. Negro lawyers can never hope to succeed in a state like Alabama 

or Mississippi RARER AGA Ber dy Sh ihe ey Re PNP eI tage Se SEES ek EN Ad 41.7 52.1 
. There is no chance of a “‘Jimcrow” law ever being repealed in eny 

state where it has ever been passed...............e00eeeees 22.2 35.2 
- Negroes might just as well give up expecting to get into the manu- 

PROGINS GG OF ROOEROTION, 6.0... oe esc ccsesesacsccesces 8.3 16.9 
. With political conditions as they are in the South there is no hope 

for higher salaries for Negro teachers. ....................- 36.1 40.8 
. There is positively no chance for a Negro ever to be elected to the 

legislature of a state like Georgia............0ecceccceeeeee 33.3 50.7 
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natural preference for white stores. 
Students from the border states had 
high percentages of agreement with 
statements which indicated that Ne- 
gro preachers spent most of their time 
begging money, and that white doc- 
tors are superior to Negro doctors. 

Age differentials are mainly con- 
fined to the statements that ‘Negroes 
are embarrassed over their African an- 
cestry,’’ in which three times as many 
students under 20 years of age agreed 
as students 20 years and over; ‘“‘Ne- 
groes contribute the noise and shout- 
ing in churches,” in which about four 
times more students under 20 years 
agreed than students 20 years and 
over; and “Negro children are bad 
mannered in public places and con- 
veyances,”’ in which over twice as 
many students under 20 agreed that 
they should be therefore segregated 
as was true for the students 20 years 
and over. 

Of interest are some of the marked 
differentials in agreement with certain 
statements by the male and the fe- 
male students. Statement 32 has the 
highest difference between the sexes 
in their percentage of agreement. 
While the belief is high among both 
sexes that “‘doctors and lawyers reveal 
the affairs of their patients and 
clients,” there is a much higher per- 
centage of agreement among the 
women students than among the men. 
The men having more confidence in 
the members of these two professions 
since they predominate in them. The 
same reason is probably true in the 
much higher percentages of agree- 
ment of the women over the men with 
statements 26, 47, 48, 57, 25, and 23. 
A higher percentage of males than fe- 
males agreed with statement number 





3—“‘Negroeslike toshow off more than 
other people.”’ The same is true in the 


percentage of agreement with state- 
ment 6 regarding the ‘“‘noise and 


shouting Negroes do in churches,” 
Other statements having this same 
trend are numbers 29 and 36. 

There were 17 statements, about 30 
per cent of all of the statements, with 
which a half or more of either or both 
sexes agreed. The highest percentage 
of agreement with any statement was 
with statement 19, expressing the idea 


that ‘Negroes have never learned to 
work together’ as being the trouble 


with Negro business. The next highest 


was statement 14 concerning the gen- 


eral lateness of Negroes to meetings 
as compared with ‘‘other people.”’ The 


third highest was statement 24 dealing 
with the non-cooperation of Negro 
businesses. The fourth highest was 
statement 22 which indicated that 
sensible Negroes would deal with 
white rather than Negro insurance 
companies. 


What-I-Think Test (Grade Students).— 
Following are given the What-I-Think 
Test, and Table II indicating per cent of 
replies to each question: 

Read each statement and then read 
the answers that come after the statement 
and mark an X by the number of the 
answer that you think is the best answer. 
Example: 

A little boy got sick at school one day. 
What do you think the teacher did? 

1. She gave him an apple. 

2. She was angry with the little fellow. 

3. She called up the little boy’s mother 

and let the little boy go home. 

4. She made the little boy stay at school. 

Number 3 is the best answer so we place 
X by the 3. Read all of the statements and 
mark the best answer in each in the same 
way that it is marked for this statement. 

I. Johnnie was a little colored boy whose 
mother was very poor. One day she asked 
Johnnie to stay at home and work in the 
garden. What do you think Johnnie did? 

1. He was too lazy to work in the garden. 

2. He went to sleep under a tree like all 
little colored boys. 
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3. He was a smart boy and worked hard 
for his poor mother. 

4. He went fishing because he was too 
lazy to work. 


II. One day a man’s car broke down. The 
only place near was a service station run by 
a colored man. He called the colored man to 
fix his car. What do you think the colored 
man did to his car? 

1. He found the trouble and fixed the 

car. 

2. He ruined the man’s car. —s 

3. He got a white man to help him find 

the trouble because he couldn’t find 
it. 

4. He half fixed the man’s car and 

charged him for the job. 


III. A colored man named Henry had 
been janitor of a jewelry store for 20 years. 
One night the jeweller thought he had put 
all of the diamonds in the safe but he had 
dropped one. As Henry was sweeping the 
floor early next morning he found the dia- 
mond on the floor. What do you think the 
colored man did with the diamond? 

1. He was honest and gave the diamond 

back to the jeweller. 

2. He was dishonest and stole the dia- 

mond. 

3. He was afraid to keep it so he gave it 

away. 

4. He hid it until it was safe to sell it. 

IV. Mary’s father bought some coal 
from a colored coal man. He put some of 
the coal in his furnace. What do you think 
happened? 

1. The colored man’s coal made the 

furnace smoke. 

2. The coal burned as well as the coal 

from a white coal man. 

3. The colored man’s coal would not 

burn. 

4. The coal was too cheap. 


V. Bettie was a little colored girl. Her 
mother sent her to buy a loaf of bread. 
There was a white store on one side of the 
street and a colored store on another side. 
Where did Bettie go for her bread? 

1. She went to the white store. 

2. She did not care which store she went 

to. 

3. She went to the white store because 

she liked the way it looked. 

4. She went to the colored store because 

she wanted to buy from a colored 
store. 


VI. If you went to a flying field to take 
a ride in an airplane and there was a colored 
man driving the plane that day, what 
would you do? 
1. Go on and take a ride with the col- 
ored man. 
2. Be afraid to go up with the colored 
man. 


3. Wait until some day when there was 
a white man driving the airplane. 
4. Go to another field where they had 


white drivers for the airplanes. 


VII. A colored soldier in the war saw 
his friend fall wounded but still alive. The 
place where the friend fell was a dangerous 
place to go because the enemy’s guns were 
shooting in that direction. What do you 
think the colored soldier did about his 
friend? 

1. He was afraid to go and save his 

friend and left him to die. 

2. He risked his life to save his friend. 

3. He tried to get someone else to go for 

the man because he was afraid. 

4. He was afraid like all colored people. 


VIII. A little colored boy had a stor 
in his book at school about some Englis 
soldiers trying to capture on African vil- 
lage but the African chief and his men 
drove the soldiers away and killed some of 
them. How do you think he felt as he read 
the story? 

1. He felt like laughing at the Africans. 

2. He felt very proud that the Africans 

were so brave. 

3. He felt ashamed of the way the Afri- 

cans treated the English soldiers. 

4. He felt angry because the Africans 

fought the English. 


IX. Aladdin was the son of a poor 
tailor. He lived in Pekin, the capital city 
of China. He was always idle and lazy and 
liked to play better than to work. What 
kind of a boy do you think he was? 

1. French 

2. Negro 

3. Indian 

4. Chinese 


X. What do you think about colored 
children as compared to other children? 


1. Colored children are worse than any 
other children. 

2. Colored children do not act like other 
children. 

3. Colored children are as good as any 
other children. 

4. Colored children will not behave as 
other children. 


Table II presents the percentage of 
replies to each question by grade and 
sex. 

The most significant result from 
this test was the high percentage of 
6th grade girls who selected what may 
be termed the “good qualities’ in 
Negro behavior. All of these girls be- 
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TABLE II thir 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS CHECKING ANSWERS TO STATEMENTS IN THE ROBINSON 
Wuat-I-Tuink Test GROUPED ACCORDING TO GRADE AND SEX nun 
gra 
Answers’ Third Grade Sixth Grade Both grades sixt 
Number Boys Girls Boys Girls and Sexes girl 
1 17.9 18.5 18.9 6.1 15.2 
2 7.1 7.4 8.1 5.6 - 
I 3 50.0 40.8 67 .6 90.9 64.0 or ¢ 
4 25.0 33.3 5.4 3.0 15.2 Thi 
1 30.8 26.9 70.3 69.7 52.4 of n 
2 19.2 23.1 vey 6 3.0 10.7 tior 
II 3 19.2 26.9 10.8 21.2 18.9 ie 
4 30.8 23.1 16.2 6.1 18.0 tics 
1 39.3 25.9 81.1 100.0 64.8 1 
2 10.7 22.3 10.8 10.4 con 
III 3 25.0 33.3 2.7 13.6 witi 
4 25.0 18.5 5.4 1.2 Th 
( 
1 iy A 19.2 8.1 9.1 11.4 exp 
2 44.5 38.5 81.1 81.8 64.2 : 
IV 3 33.3 26.9 10.8 3.0 17.1 abil 
4 2.2 15.4 6.1 7.3 enc 
1 Siz. 7.4 5.4 4.1 ide 
2 ib. 14.8 18.9 12.1 14.5 ( 
V 3 33.3 18.5 18.9 3.0 ey 
4 51.9 59.3 56.8 84.9 63.7 twe 
1 30.4 38.4 78.4 87.9 63.0 atti 
2 8.7 23.1 13.5 6.1 12.6 Ney 
VI 3 34.8 23.1 8.1 3.0 15.1 the 
4 26.1 15.4 3.0 9.3 
i con 
1 4.0 15.4 3.0 5.0 jori 
2 32.0 46.2 78.4 90.9 65.3 
VII 3 28.0 19.2 13.5 14.0 hav 
4 36.0 19.2 8.1 6.1 15.7 | tha 
t 
1 20.8 ‘2 8.1 8.3 I ami 
2 8.3 23.1 51.4 51.5 36.7 eon 
VIII 3 41.7 38.4 21.6 33.3 $2.5 
4 29.2 30.8 18.9 15.2 22.5 exe 
sis. 
1 13.6 20.0 6.3 
2 18.2 20.0 29.7 33.3 26.8 Saly 
xI 3 40.9 15.0 8.1 12.1 16.9 aw 
4 27.3 45.0 62.2 54.6 50.0 pe 
1 5.3 12.0 5.4 3.0 6.2 soc 
2 10.5 16.0 16.2 12.1 14.0 
x 3 47.4 52.0 59.5 78.8 61.4 
4 36.8 20.0 18.9 6.1 18.4 
Total 28 27 37 33 125 








lieved that Negroes were honest (III), percentage of adverse beliefs con- 
while 90 per cent or more believed cerning Negro behavior in the first 
that Negroes were industrious (I) four statements but yielded this posi- 
and fearless and loyal (VII). The tion to the third grade boys for the | 
third grade ‘girls had the highest remainder of the statements. These 
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third grade boys agreed with a larger 
number of the items than did the third 
grade girls. Next in order were the 
sixth grade boys and the sixth grade 
girls who by their smaller range of 
agreement indicated more agreement 
or disagreement with the statements. 
This probably indicates the beginning 
of maturity in their thinking and idea- 
tion about the behavior characteris- 
tics of Negroes. 

The widest range of agreement was 
confined to those statements dealing 
with Negro business and industry. 
The greatest amount of doubt being 
expressed concerning the mechanical 
ability of Negroes (II) and the prefer- 
ence of stores according to the racial 
identity of their owners (V). 

Conclusions.—The results of the 
two tests clearly indicate the adverse 
attitudes all of the students had about 
Negro business. The suggestion that 
the attitudes of this small sample are 
comparable to those of a large ma- 
jority of the Negro population does 
have some bases for fact. One basis is 
that attitudes are generally universal 
among a group and tend to remain 
constant when no undue pressure is 
exerted to change them. Another ba- 
sis is the consistency of beliefs of this 
sample of 232 students who represent 
a wide range of ages, geographical lo- 
cations, educational experiences, and 
socio-economic status. If these atti- 


tudes are as general as this investiga- 
tion might indicate, then there is 
much work to be done by those who 
would redirect and reorganize Negro 
education. The existence of these atti- 
tudes among both the youth and the 
adults of the Negro race is a seri- 
ous indictment of Negro education. 
Schools and colleges are attempting 
major programs of vocational and oc- 
cupational guidance based upon apti- 
tudes without the inclusion of a con- 
sideration of intra-racial attitudes. 
There is no logic in training Negroes 
for businesses if they continue to be- 
lieve in the ultimate failure of most 
Negro enterprises, or if they must 
operate in locales where the popula- 
tion has no confidence in Negro busi- 
ness. If the psychologically important 
factor of self-confidence is to operate, 
it must of necessity be rid of the 
added burden of adverse attitudes 
about the general field of business. 
The failure of business, the ministry, 
and other specialized fields to attract 
more educated Negroes who could in- 
sure higher percentages of success is 
due in part to the general attitudes 
held by Negroes towards them. Chang- 
ing attitudes would also mean remov- 
ing one of the most important ob- 
stacles to the progress of Negro busi- 
ness. Herein lies a challenge to those 
who would improve the economic 
status of the Negro. 








The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1936 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Since the report of this study is the 
fifth report of similar studies con- 
ducted by the author during the past 
five years, it is appropriate that atten- 
tion becomes focussed upon certain 
basic considerations resulting from 
such a series of studies. Certain facts 
enter into any such considerations. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF MasTERS’ THESES AND Doc- 
Tors’ DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCI- 
DENT TO THE NEGRO FOR A FIvE- 
YEAR PERIOD 

















, Doctors’ Per Cent 
Ye —— Disser- Total In- 
tations crease 

1932 64 12 76 

1933 105 17 122 60.52 

1934 101 12 113 m 

1935 122 i ire 139 23.00 

1936 161 20 181 32.16 
Total 553 78 631 

* Decrease. 


First, Table I reveals that during 
the past five years a total of 553 mas- 
ters’ theses and seventy-eight doctors’ 
dissertations, making a grand total of 
631 studies on topics incident to the 
Negro, have been accepted by the 
graduate divisions of American col- 
leges and universities. This table, 
also, shows that there has been an in- 
crease in the number of such studies 
reported each year, with the exception 
of 1934. The number reported the last 
year of the period (1936) is an in- 
crease of 138 per cent over the num- 
ber reported the first year (1932). 

Second, the number of different uni- 


versities accepting research studies in- 
cident to the Negro was twenty-five 
during 1932; forty-three during 1933; 
thirty-five during 1934; forty-eight 
during 1935; and, forty-seven during 
1936. Thus, there has been an increase 
in the number of individual universi- 
ties reporting studies, but this increase 
has not been proportionate to the in- 
crease in total studies reported, re- 
vealing that during the latter years 
of the period each of the individual 
universities produced a greater num- 
ber of studies. 

Third, a survey of the racial char- 
acter of the student bodies of institu- 
tions accepting theses on topics inci- 
dent to the Negro, reveals that the 
institutions primarily for colored stu- 
dents,—Atlanta, Fisk, Hampton, 
Howard and Xavier (1935 and 1936), 
have produced on the average ap- 
proximately twenty-six per cent of the 
studies reported each year. The low- 
est percentage of total studies re- 
ported by those universities was 9.2 
per cent in 1932, and the highest, 32.3 
per cent in 1935. 

Fourth, the results of attempts to 
determine the racial identity of the 
authors show that the Negro authors 
were the following percentages of the 
total group: 1932, 46.1 per cent; 1933, 
48.3 per cent; 1934, 44.2 per cent; 
1935, 62.5 per cent; and, 1936, 63.5 
per cent. The figures reveal that dur- 
ing the latter years a higher percent- 
age of the total authors have been 
Negroes. However, this does not 
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mean that the number of white au- 
thors of studies on Negro topics has 
decreased, for the figures definitely 
establish that from forty-two to forty- 
eight of the authors were annually 
identified as white, and about ten per 
cent of the racial identities were un- 
able to be determined each year. 

Fifth, American colleges and uni- 
versities in every commonly accepted 
major geographical section of the 
United States have regularly reported 
research studies cach year, and ap- 
proximately ninety-five per cent of 
the universities replying have re- 
ported one or more studies each year 
during the period. During each of the 
periods studied, with the exception of 
1932, the largest number of universi- 
ties reporting studies has been located 
in the states of the Middle Western 
section, including mainly Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Kansas. Also, that section has been 
responsible for the greatest total 
number of studies. In 1936, sixteen 
universities in the Middle West pro- 
duced sixty-three of the total of 181 
studies. The Southern states, includ- 
ing both the separate colored and 
white universities, reported the largest 
number of studies only in 1932, when 
thirty-four were reported, as against 
twenty-six from the Middle West. In 
other years, the South has been second 
to the Middle West in number of in- 
stitutions responding, and number of 
studies reported. 

Thus, a review of such facts as the 
above shows that from a statistical 
point of view, masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations on topics incident 
to the Negro are increasing. This is at 
least encouraging, for it certainly re- 
veals that interest on the part of 


American university and college facul- 
ties on Negro topics is not on the 
wane. However, a consideration of the 
values of such research studies re- 
quires some attention on the causes or 
objectives for theses and dissertations 
which are always labeled “‘in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for. . . 
(a graduate degree).’’ University au- 
thorities differ, to some extent, in de- 
fining the purpose of theses and dis- 
sertations as evidence of ability to do 
research. It will suffice, without enu- 
merating such differences here, to 
state that it is hoped that both cul- 
tural and functional values accruing 
from research on 631 topics incident 
to the Negro, during the past five 
years, have been worthy. Criteria, of 
an objective or subjective nature can 
never finally establish such a point. 
The virtue of such a consideration, 
however, is none the less impaired. 
Purpose of the Study.—The present 
article, a fifth in a series published 
in the April issues of the JouRNAL OF 
Nearo Epucation,! deals only with 
research studies that have been made 
during the calendar year of 1936 by 
students in the various academic de- 
partments of American colleges and 
universities? on the subject of the 


1 Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Sub- 
ject of University Research,” JouRNAL OF 
Negro Epvucation, 2: 165-74, Ap 1933; 
“The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1933,” JouRNAL oF NEGRO 
EpucaTIon, 3: 233-44, Ap 1934; ‘‘The 
Negro as a Subject of University Research 
in 1934,” JouRNAL oF Negro EpvucatIon, 
4: 213-29, Ap 1935; ‘“‘The Negro as a Sub- 
ject of University Research in 1935, I,” 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpucarTion, 5: 252-62, 
Ap 1936; and, ‘‘The Negro as a Subject of 
University Research in 1935, II,’”’ JoorNAL 
or Negro Epucartion, 5: 612-25, O 1936. 

2A dissertation completed in 1936, 
“T/Education Des Negres Aux Etats 
Unis,”’ was reported from the University 
of Louvain, Louvain, Belgium. 
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Negro; and, with experimental re- 
search studies where the subjects were 
entirely, or, in a significant propor- 
tion, members of the Negro race. 
In the main, the divisions employed 
will be analogous to those of the previ- 
ous studies, in order to facilitate a 
comparison of various items and to 
enhance the possibility of determining 
the trends, not only of the number of 
studies, but also of the various classi- 
fications considered. 

Number of Studies—During the 
calendar year 1936, there were re- 
ported a total of 181 theses and dis- 
sertations written on subjects incident 
to the education of the Negro, and ac- 
cepted by American colleges and uni- 
versities. Twenty of the total were 
doctors’ dissertations and 161 were 
masters’ theses. During the calendar 
year 1935, there were reported 122 
masters’ theses and seventeen doc- 
tors’ dissertations, making a total of 
139 studies. Table II presents the 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF MasTErRs’ THESES AND Doc- 
tors’ DiIssERTATIONS ON Topics INCI- 
DENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 1935 
CoMPARED WITH 1936 








Num- Per 
ber In- Cent 
Studies 1935 1936 crease Increase 








1936 1936 
Masters’ 
Theses 122 161 39 = 31. 96 
Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations ly 4 20 3 17.64 
Total 139 181 42 30.21 





number and percentage of increase 
for the theses, dissertations, and total 
studies for the calendar year 1935 
compared with 1936. 


TYPES OF CLASSIFICATIONS? 


Of the several classifications which 
might be made of these studies, the fol- 
lowing are considered the most worth- 
while for this report: (1) Universities 
sponsoring Research, by states; (2) 
Racial character of student bodies of 
institutions—all white, all Negro, or 
mixed Negro and white students; (3) 
Racial identity of the authors of the 
various studies; (4) Geographical loca- 
tion of the universities accepting the 
studies; and, (5) Studies in terms of 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions by universities and states. 

Universities Sponsoring Research, by 
States.—Forty-seven colleges and uni- 
versities, during the calendar year of 
1936, reported studies in research. 
Table III is a representation showing 
those collegiate institutions grouped 
by states as to their location and the 
number of masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations accepted by each 
institution. 

Racial Character of Student Bodies of 
Institutions.—From the total number 
of institutions studied, only five are 
attended primarily by Negro stu- 
dents, namely: Atlanta, Fisk, Hamp- 
ton, Howard and Xavier, which re- 
ported a combined total of fifty-three 
masters’ theses, constituting 29.28 per 
cent of the total studies. 

The universities reporting from the 
Southern states which do not admit 
Negro matriculants, namely, Georgia, 
Louisiana State, Tulane, Mississippi, 
Duke, George Peabody, Texas, and 
the University of Virginia reported a 

3 Abstracts of available doctors’ dis- 
sertations, referred to in this article, will 
be published in the ‘‘Current Literature” 


section of subsequent issues of the JouRNAL 
or Negro Epucarion. 
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TABLE III 


NuMBER OF Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS AND Masters’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT 
To THE Necro AccEepTeD IN 1936 By 47 UNIVERSITIES 
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6. Atlanta University*..... Ww @ iF North Carolina: 
7. University of Georgia... 1 0 1 31, Duke University....... 2 0 2 
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8. University of Illinois.... 2 0 2 39. Oberlin University...... kt & 
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pe Tennessee: 
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16. Tulane University...... e @ 2 
17. Xavier University*..... 2 0 2 Texas: 

Maryland: 42. University of Texas..... & & ¢ 
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Massachusetts : 44, University of Virginia... 1 O 1 
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TABLE IV 


Ractau IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MasTERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
on Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FoR 1935 anp 1936 











1935 1936 
Masters’ Doctors’ Masters’ Doctors’ 
Race Theses _ Disserta- Total Theses Disserta- Total 
tions tions 
Negroes 82 5 87 105 10 115 
Whites 32 9 41 37 5 42 
Unknown 8 3 11 19 5 24 





combined total of twenty-two mas- 
ters’ theses. These represent 12.15 per 
cent of the total studies being con- 
sidered. 

Thirty-four of the remaining insti- 
tutions listed permit the matriculation 
of Negro as well as white students and 
are representative of some of the 
largest universities in the United 
States. This group is responsible for a 
combined total of 106 studies, of 
which nineteen are doctors’ disserta- 
tions and eighty-seven are masters’ 
theses. Therefore, colleges and uni- 
versities permitting mixed student 
bodies produced 58.56 per cent of the 
total studies reported upon subjects 
incident to the Negro. 

Racial Identity of Authors.—Of the 
twenty doctor’s dissertations, ten 
were written by Negroes and five by 
white authors. The racial identity of 
the authors of the remaining five is 
unknown. Concerning the one hun- 
dred sixty-one masters’ theses; one 
hundred five were written by Negroes, 
and thirty-seven by white authors, 
with nineteen unknown as to racial 
identity. Table IV gives a compara- 
tive representation of the racial iden- 
tities for 1935 and 1936. During both 
years, more Negro than white stu- 
dents were authors of masters’ theses 
on topics incident to the Negro. The 
table reveals the fact that 58.99 per 
cent of the authors of masters’ theses 


were Negroes in 1935, and 65.21 per 


cent in 1936. Regarding doctors’ dis- 
sertations, 29.41 per cent were writ- 
ten by Negroes in 1935, and 50 per 
cent in 1936. Regarding the total 
studies, the number of Negro authors 
was 62.58 per cent in 1935, and 62.98 
per cent in 1936. 

Geographical Location of Universi- 
ties.—The colleges and universities re- 
ported upon in these studies have 
been considered in terms of their lo- 
cations in commonly accepted geo- 
graphical regions in the United States. 
This is significant because of the fact 
that university research for masters’ 
degrees especially, often deals with 
topics of environmental interest to the 
universities accepting them. Table 
III, also, shows the geographical dis- 
tributions. Five of the institutions are 
found to be in the West, and produced 
a total of eleven studies; sixteen insti- 
tutions in the Mid-West produced a 
total of sixty-three studies. Thirteen 
institutions in the Southern states re- 
ported fifty-four studies. Four institu- 
tions in the New England states 
reported sixteen studies. Eight insti- 
tutions in the Middle Atlantic states 
reported fifteen studies; one institu- 
tion in the North Central states re- 
ported one study; and, one institution 
in the District of Columbia reported 
twenty-one studies. From this we can 
see that the largest number of institu- 
tions per section, sixteen, were in the 
Middle-Western states where sixty- 
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three or 28.7 per cent of the total 
studies were produced. 

Classification of Studies.—The titles 
of the several dissertations and theses 
indicate, at least to some extent, the 
nature of the subject-matter treated. 
The previous studies of this series 
have listed the topics, grouped as 
doctors’ dissertations and masters’ 
theses by states and universities. The 
large increase in the total number of 
studies this year has caused the dis- 
continuation of such a listing. How- 
ever, the authors and titles of all 
studies herein referred to may be 
found in the second part of the Bib- 
liography section under ‘Theses and 
Dissertations,’ of the October, 1936, 
January, 1937, and present issues of 
the JouRNAL OF NEGRO EpDucaTION. 
The states and universities repre- 
sented may be found in Table III, 
which is accompanied by factual con- 
siderations. 

CONCLUSION 

The previous studies in this series 
presented by the author treated of the 
content of the various dissertations 
and theses in terms of subject matter 
fields or collegiate departments repre- 
sented. No effort has been made to ef- 
fect such classification in the present 
study. The groupings were made in 
the previous studies following a re- 


view of the research obtained from the 
university libraries, or the individual 
authors. However, with the continued 
increase in the number of studies, the 
reviewing of any large proportion of 
them in time for the annual publica- 
tion of this article has been rendered 
prohibitive. Furthermore, it is not 
always possible to determine the exact 
subject matter field or department 
sponsoring a research study by re- 
viewing. Such is especially true of 
social studies. Therefore, it is hoped to 
so improve the machinery employed 
for collecting information directly 
from the universities, that subsequent 
studies may be classified, at least in 
accord with university statements. 
Finally, it is recognized that any 
study consisting largely of classifica- 
tions of data resulting from a survey, 
no matter how thorough the proce- 
dure, is of limited value. Standards 
for evaluation and criteria of progress, 
scientifically derived, are used to en- 
hance otherwise limited contributions. 
Because of the relative values of all 
research of research, one of two posi- 
tions may be taken. Either the writer 
may philosophize, or he may present 
sufficient facts to enable the reader to 
do so. It is intended that the present 
article, for the critical reader, has 
accomplished the latter. 





The Influence of Personalities on the Public 


Education of Negroes in Alabama, II” 


HORACE MANN BOND 


THE FRIENDS OF WASHINGTON 
AND TUSKEGEE 


As Washington, in his Atlanta 
speech, frankly addressed himself to 
“the dominant class in the South,” his 
whole career was bound up with a suc- 


cessful appeal to the sympathies of 
that class, both in the South and in 
the North, among white people. His 
course has significance for the educa- 
tion of Negroes in Alabama because it 
meant that much depended on the 
persistence of this class in control of 
public affairs. It also meant that 
Washington, and the Negroes gener- 
ally, were allied with the dominant 
social and economic class as they had 
been, in the thinking of the poorer 
whites, during slavery. It may have 
been that Washington believed that 


* Part I of this paper showed that the 
education of Negroes in Alabama presents 
an instructive picture of the influence of 
individual personalities on educational 
institutions, on account of the intimate 
relationship of Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee Institute, and Jabez Lamar Mon- 
roe Curry with the education of Negroes 
in the State. Washington’s intellectual 
background comprehended different intel- 
lectual concepts regarding the education 
of a folk as compared to students in other 
humanitarian-inspired mission colleges. 
Tuskegee Institute in turn was established 
as a result of a political deal between 
Negro voters and white office-seekers. 
Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, Agent of the 
Peabody and Slater Funds, was representa- 
tive in origin and point of view of the 
dominant ante-bellum merchant-planter 
class. Washington’s relations with Curry 
illustrate the former’s appeal to the social 
and economic class of which Curry was a 
member. Tuskegee Institute, the mirror of 
Washington’s personality, exemplified as 
a2 educational technique the social strate- 
gies of its founder. 
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it was fruitless to cultivate the class of 
white persons who were on lower 
levels of society; that he thought the 
antipathy of this class to the Negroes 
was too thorough-going to overcome, 
Whatever the reason, Washington 
definitely allied himself to ‘‘the better 
class of white people” incarnated in 
the powerful and wealthy of his 
period. 

In Alabama Washington sustained 
relations of the most friendly sort to 
the leading politicians of the “oli- 
garchy,” up to the time when the line 
was overturned by insurgent Demo- 
crats. Governor Thomas Seay (1886- 
1890) was a “friend and champion of 
the negro’s rights.’’ Washington is 
quoted as saying that Seay was “the 
best friend the negro race ever 
had,’ 

Seay’s successors, Thomas Goode 
Jones (1890-1894), and Governor 
Oates (1894-1898), were elected over 
Populist opponents by various politi- 
cal devices.!°? Jones was one of the 
staunch defenders of Negro rights in 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1901. On September 14, 1901, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt wrote to Washington, 
asking him to come to the Capitol for 
a conference on Southern political ap- 
pointments.'°® On October 2, 1901, 
Washington wrote to Roosevelt: 

1 Owens, History of Alabama, IV, pp. 
1522-1523. 

107 John B. Clark, Populism in Alabama. 
rived York: Columbia University Press, 


168 Scott and Stowe, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, p. 49. 
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Judge Bruce, the Judge of the Middle Dis- 
trict of Alabama, died yesterday. There is 
going to be a very hard scramble for his 
place. 1 saw ex-Governor Jones yesterday, 
as I promised, and he is willing to accept 
the judgeship of the Middle District of 
Alabama. I am more convinced now than 
ever that he is the proper man for the 
place. He has until recently been president 
of the Alabama State Bar Association. 
He is a Gold Democrat, and is a clean, pure 
man in every respect. He stood up in the 
Constitutional Convention and elsewhere 
for a fair election law, opposed lynching, 
and he has been outspoken for the educa- 
tion of both races. 
Yours truly, 


Booker T. Washington?” 

Jones’ appointment to the position 
was announced on October 14, 1901. 
When it became noised about that 
Booker T. Washington had been par- 
tially responsible for the appoint- 
ment, a storm of criticism was levelled 
at Jones, Washington, and Roose- 
velt."° Jones denied this, saying that 
he owed his appointment to Grover 
Cleveland. Under the administration 
of Governor Comer (1907-1911), the 
Alabama legislature passed several 
laws intended to effect rate-making 
on Alabama railroads." Jones ruled 
in a series of decisions handed down 
from 1909 to 1911, that the regula- 
tory laws of the Alabama legislation 
were “confiscatory” and unconstitu- 
tional."” Each of his several decisions 
was reversed by the Circuit 
United States Supreme Court." 

109 Tbid., pp. 50-51. 

10 The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal, 
October 17, 1901; Scott and Stowe, op. cit., 


p. 54. 

11 William D. Scroggs, ‘‘The New Ala- 
bama, 1880-1909,’ The South in the buald- 
ing of the Nation, Vol. Il. Richmond: The 
Southern Historical Publication Society, 
1910, p. 326; Maxwell Ferguson, State 
Regulation of Railroads in the South. New 
York: Published privately by Maxwell 
Ferguson, 1916, pp. 446-448. 

112 [bid. 

13 Tbid. 


and 


Now, the same “anti-railway”’ leg- 
islature of 1906-1907 promptly passed 
a joint resolution asking the Governor 
to appoint an accountant to investi- 
gate the business affairs of Tuskegee 
Institute, and all other departments 
which he saw fit to inspect.!4* The 
spirit of the proposed investigation 
was so hostile that Washington was 
unable to make his ‘usual Northern 
trip seeking contributions in the 
winter of 1907.”!4 It was “designed to 
reveal the shortcomings of the school 
and thus to bring reproach upon 
Northern ideas concerning Negro edu- 
cation.”6 Washington succeeded in 
bringing enough pressure to bear upon 
Governor Comer, so that the latter 
appointed as investigator a friend of 
Tuskegee, whose report was favorable 
to the school."” 

This incident is an illustration of 
the possible defect in the appeal of 
Washington and J. L. M. Curry to 
“the dominant class of the South.” In 
application to the common schools, it 
meant that, when that class lost its 
political dominance, the Negroes had 
no friends at court. It is entirely pos- 
sible, of course, that no other strategy 
was feasible for Washington and 
Curry. 

Jones’ successor as governor, Oates, 
was a staunch friend of Booker T. 
Washington, and, like Jones, defended 
the rights of the Negroes in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1901. There 
is an incident connected with Oates 


14 Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Alabama, Session of 1907. 
Montgomery: Brown Printing Company, 
1907, pp. 254, 316, 2954. 

16 William P. Pickett, The Negro Prob- 
lem—Abraham Lincoln’s Solution. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1909, p. 222. 

6 Thid., p. 224. 

7 Thid. 
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that reflects Washington’s invariable 
skill in handling difficult situations. 
Washington invited Oates to speak at 
the Tuskegee Commencement of 1894, 
and to share the platform with a 
Negro, John C. Dancey, who was 
later appointed Collector of Cus- 
toms at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
through Washington’s influence."* 
Dancey was an eloquent speaker. He 
paid “‘a glowing tribute to the New 
England men and women who had 
built up Negro schools in the 
South.”"* Oates, the next speaker, 
arose in obvious agitation. 

I have written this speech for you (waving 
it at his audience) but I will not deliver it. 
I want to give you niggers a few words of 
plain talk and advice. No such address as 
you have just listened to is going to do 
you any good; it’s going to spoil you. You 
had better not listen to such speeches. You 
might just as well understand that this is a 
white man’s country, so far as the South 
is concerned, and we are going to make you 
keep your place. Understand that. I have 
nothing more to say to you.!*° 


The audience, composed for the most 
part of the teachers and students at 
Tuskegee, was plainly nettled. An- 
other speaker was scheduled to follow 
Oates. But Washington arose and 
said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure you will 
agree with me that we have had enough 
eloquence for one occasion. We shall listen 
to the next speaker at another occasion, 
when we are not so fagged out. We will now 
rise, sing the doxology, and be dismissed.!#4 


Oates’ speeches in favor of the edu- 
cation of Negroes, and for a just 
treatment of the race generally, in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1901, 


18 Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 312. 
9 Thid. 

20 Thid., p. 313. 

131 Thid. 
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might have lacked much of their fer- 
vor had Washington been less tactful. 

Washington’s relations with the 
Alabama politicians, who were them- 
selves so deeply implicated in indus- 
trial and financial developments in the 
State, were duplicated by his experi- 
ence with national leaders of industry, 
The task of raising money for Tuske- 
gee was said to have consumed two- 
thirds of his time, ‘‘and perhaps even 
more of his strength and energy.’”™ 
His frank appraisal of the men to 
whom he appealed, and the methods 
he employed, may have been either 
incredibly naive, or as consciously 
artful.% As, when he spoke of the 
“white people” of the South, he was 
speaking of the ‘‘dominant class,” the 
“best white people” of America were 
those who had money to give to Tus- 
kegee. The drudgery of raising money 
had its compensation, he said, in that 
it gave him an opportunity to meet 
“some of the best people in the 
world—to be more correct, I think I 
should say the best people in the 
world.’’!4 ““My experience in getting 
money for Tuskegee,” he said, “has 
taught me to have no patience with 
those people who are always con- 
demning the rich because they are 
rich, and because they do not give 
more to objects of charity.’’”® 

In the role of defender of the rich, 
Washington was quite superficial, 
both in appraising the nature of criti- 
cism directed toward them, and in his 
answers to that criticism. 


122 Thid., p. 250. 

123 Thid., p. 257. ‘‘ ‘Up From Slavery’ 
has brought more money to Tuskegee than 
all the other books, articles, speeches, and 
circulars written by Mr. Washington him- 
self and the many others who have written 


or spoken about him and his work.” 5 
14 Washington, Up From Slavery, p. 257. 
1% Jhid., p. 182. 
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Those who are guilty of such sweeping 
criticisms do not know how many people 
would be made poor, and how much suffer- 
ing would result, if wealthy people were to 
part all at once with any large proportion 
of their wealth in a way to disorganize and 
cripple great business enterprises.'*° 


His preference as to an audience was 
for groups of “strong, wide-awake, 
business men, such, for example, as is 
found in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and Buffalo.’’”? 

It is probably without significance 
that the men who contributed most 
largely to his work at Tuskegee also 
had, in most instances, large business 
and industrial interests in Alabama; 
for they were men who participated 
in industrial development everywhere 
in the United States. Andrew 
Carnegie made numerous gifts to 
Tuskegee, including a personal dona- 
tion of $600,000, the interest from 
which was set aside, at the request of 
the donor, to free Washington, during 
his lifetime, from any care or anxiety 
regarding his personal expenses.'** 
Carnegie called Washington ‘a 
modern Moses and Joshua com- 
bined,” 


No true, more self-sacrificing hero ever 
lived; a man compounded of all the virtues. 
It makes one better just to know such pure 
and noble souls—human nature in its high- 
est types is already divine here on earth,!** 


Washington had tried for years to 
interest Carnegie in the work at Tus- 
kegee, without success. One day, 
while playing golf with Frank Double- 
day, the publisher called his attention 
to Up From Slavery, which Double- 


126 Thid, 
27 Thid., p. 245. 
“8 Andrew Carnegie, Autobiography. 
ong York: Garden City Press, 1933, p. 
09 Thid., 
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day’s firm had just issued. After read- 
ing the book Carnegie wrote to Wash- 
ington and expressed his willingness 
to help to the extent of a donation of 
$20,000 for a new library building. 
Knowing how significant was this first 
expression of interest, Washington 
carefully estimated the cost of erect- 
ing a building, with student labor, at 
$15,000. ““Mr. Carnegie was amazed 
that so large, convenient, and digni- 
fied a building could be built at so 
small a cost.’”’“° From this time on, 
Carnegie remained a firm friend to 
Washington. 

H. H. Rogers, Standard Oil and 
railroad financier, was another large 
contributor to the work at ‘Tuskegee. 
In defining the ‘attitudes of the differ- 
ent wealthy men to whom he appealed 
for funds, Washington said that 
Rogers regarded Negroes as ‘‘part of 
the resources of the country which he 
wanted to develop.’”’™! Like Carnegie, 
Rogers’ first interest in Tuskegee 
was said to have come from reading 
Up From Slavery. Washington said 
that he received his first gift from 
Rogers, amounting to $10,000, on the 
morning after a New York speech 
delivered by Washington. The first 
gift was to aid Negroes in the rural 
regions surrounding ‘Tuskegee to 
build school houses,' a conditional 
grant that was later taken up by 
Rosenwald, While Rogers was 
building the Virginia Railway from 
Norfolk, Virginia, to Deepwater, 
West Virginia, he planned with Wash- 


130 Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 258. 

1 Washington, My Larger Education, 
Dp. eh 
132 Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 257. 

188 Washington, My Larger Education, 
Bi 2, 
1% Scott and Stowe, Booker T'. Washing- 
ton, p. 79. 
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ington ‘‘a wide reaching work in agri- 
cultural education among the Negro 
farmers living within carting distance 
of his road.’ 


Booker T. Washington had demonstrated 
to his satisfaction that by increasing at the 
same time their wants and their ability to 
gratify their wants he would be building up 
business for his railroad.'** 


Before his death in 1909, Rogers ar- 
ranged for a speaking tour by Wash- 
ington along the line of the railroad, 
giving him a special train for the pur- 
pose. The tour was carried out, and 
Washington, in a climactic address at 
Suffolk, described the previous ar- 
rangement and lauded Mr. Rogers to 
several thousands of the members of 
both races.'*7 

Collis P. Huntington gave Wash- 
ington $2 when first solicited.'%* 
Washington persisted, however, and 
Huntington’s last gift to Tuskegee 
was $50,000. Mrs. Huntington gave 


135 Thid., p. 257; The Colored Alabamian 
(Montgomery), July 10, 1909. In his 
speech at Suffolk, Washington said, ‘‘the 
late Mr. H. H. Rogers asked me to make a 
trip over his new road, with the idea of 
seeing and finding out what the condition 
of the colored people is and of reporting 
to him what might be done to further im- 
prove their condition, as well as to further 
promote friendly relations between the 
black people and the white people.’”’ The 
official publicity department of Tuskegee 
Institute issued this statement, with the 
release of the speech: ‘‘The late Mr. 
Rogers’ request was that Dr. Washington 
should speak to the colored people along 
the line of his new railway, emphasizing 
industry, thrift, and morality; urging edu- 
cation along practical lines, encouraging 
them to increase in usefulness, and, as far 
as possible, to cement friendly relations 
between the races.” 

136 Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 257. 

187 The Colored Alabamian (Montgom- 
ery), July 10, 1909. 

188 Washington, Up From Slavery, pp. 
188-189; Frederick E. Drinker, Booker T. 
Washington, the Master Mind of a Child of 
Slavery. Philadelphia: National Publishing 
Company, 1915. 
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large sums to Washington after the 
death of her husband.'® William H,. 
Baldwin, for years the Chairman of 
the Tuskegee Board of Trustees, was 
general manager of the Southern Rail- 
road when Washington first interested 
him in his work.“® Morris K. Jesup 
and Robert C. Ogden were already 
affiliated with the Peabody and 
Slater Funds when Washington first 
met them.'*! Henry Clews, New York 
financier whose early political and 
economic interests in Alabama during 
Reconstruction were numerous, was a 
friend and collaborator of Washing- 
ton’s.'* So, too, was Julius Rosen- 
wald, who, in addition to giving large 
sums of money for Negro schools at 
the solicitation of Washington, helped 
raise money for Tuskegee from his 
financial associates.'* 

A list of “exceptional men’ that 
Washington gives as ‘“‘types’’ is illumi- 
nating. No white farmer or laborer of 
the lower economic classes is given in 
this list of his ‘‘friends’’; a white rail- 
road conductor marks the nadir of the 
social and economic classification rep- 
resented.'* Henry Watterson and J. 
L. M. Curry are given as representa- 
tives of the old aristocratic South. 
John M. Parker, of Louisiana, planter 
and cotton broker, is described as “a 
man who has no special sentiment for 
or against the Negro, but appreciates 
the importance of the Negro race as 4 
commercial asset.’’“* The future of the 

189 Thid. 

140 Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 80; 
Washington, Up From Slavery, p. 216. 

41 Washington, Up From Slavery, Pp. 
195; My Larger Education, p. 77. 

142 Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 220. 

3 Tbid., p. 79. 

44 Washington, My Larger Education, 
p. 54. 

M5 Thid., pp. 61-62, 57-68. 
“6 Tbid., pp. 59-60. 
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Negro in the South, thought Washing- 
ton, depended largely on men like 
Parker, who “‘see the close connection 
between labour, industry, education 
and political institutions, and have 
learned to face the race problem in a 
large and tolerant spirit.’’? Three ex- 
ceptional men in the North were H. 
H. Rogers, interested in Negroes as 
natural resources ;48 Robert C. Ogden, 
interested in Negroes as “human 
beings’”’;“° and Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, who was interested in Negroes as 
objects for the application of the prin- 
ciples of abstract justice.° 
Washington met the problem of the 
unionization of Negro workers with 
silence, until just before his death. In 
1904, when the effort to organize the 
Chicago Stockyards was defeated by 
the importation of Negro  strike- 
breakers from the South, the officials 
of the unions appealed to Washington 
“to use his influence to prevent Ne- 
groes from working in the plants until 
the strike was settled, and to address 
a mass-meeting of coloured citizens in 
Chicago on the subject: ‘Should Ne- 
groes become _ strike-breakers?’’’™! 
Washington pled a previous engage- 
ment in stating his inability to address 
the mass-meeting, and never issued 
the appeal requested.“* In 1913 he 
published an article which by implica- 
tion discouraged the unionization of 
Negro workers.* Negroes generally, 


47 My Larger Education, pp. 59-60. 

48 Thid., pp. 71-74. 

49 Tbid., p. 77. 

40 Tbid., pp. 73-74. This description 
reads, strangely enough, as though Wash- 
ington had his tongue in his cheek. 

151 Spero and Harris, The Black Worker, 
p. 129. New York: The Columbia University 
Sterling Press, 1932. 

182 bid. 

_ }* Booker T. Washington, ‘‘The Negro 
in Labor Unions,” The Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. III, pp. 756-767, June, 1913. 
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he said, looked to their employers as 
their friends, and did not understand 
or like ‘‘an organization which seems 
to be founded on a sort of impersonal 
enmity to the man by whom he is 
employed.’’!54 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


J. L. M. Curry was a firm believer 
in the virtues both of industrial and 
manual training in the schools. His 
election to the position of Field Agent 
for the Peabody Fund in 1881, in the 
same year that Washington came to 
Tuskegee, may have been responsible 
for the great vogue this theory of edu- 
cation immediately began to enjoy in 
schools for Negroes. The Slater Fund 
for the education of Negroes, incor- 
porated in 1882, was placed in the 
hands of trustees, two of whom were 
also on the Peabody Board. Curry 
was consulted in making plans for the 
disposition of the Fund. A Southern 
minister, Atticus G. Haygood, was 
made the General Agent. On Hay- 
good’s election to the Bishopric of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1890, Curry was given his place, 
thus combining, for all practical pur- 
poses, the work of the two funds.” 

The degree to which these Founda- 
tions were able to affect educational 
policy in the Negro schools and col- 
leges is obvious. It became a stipula- 

154 Tbid., pp. 756-757. Washington was 
widely criticized by labor leaders for his 
failure to espouse the cause of union labor. 


While attempting no defense, Washington 
pointed out, in this article, that labor 


unions generally discriminated against 
Negro workers. 
15 J, L. M. Curry, ‘Report of the 


General Agent to the Trustees,’’ pp. 229- 

230. Proceedings of the Trustees of the Pea- 

body Education Fund, 1881-1887. Vol. III. 

Cambridge: John Wilson and Sons, 1888. 
186 Alderman and Gordon, op. cit., p. 268. 
167 Tbid., p. 325. 
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tion of both that no aid was to be 
granted unless the school maintained 
a department for training in the in- 
dustries. 

At Hampton Institute, Washington 
had become thoroughly imbued with 
the ‘‘practical’’ educational principles 
instilled in him by General Arm- 
strong. As Washington described it, 
the school which he attended from 
1872-1875 had no formal courses in 
the industries."* It was a school with 
an “English” normal curriculum, 
where students were given an oppor- 
tunity to work their way through 
school.®® In his own account of his 
education at Hampton, Washington 
nowhere mentions having studied any 
specific “industry” or trade. He did 
learn “a valuable lesson at Hampton 
by coming into contact with the best 
breeds of live stock and fowl.’’!®° This 
was incidental to the general under- 
standing that every student was sup- 
posed to work. Washington’s principal 
job as a student was that of a jani- 
tor.'® 

At Tuskegee, he said that each in- 
dustry had grown gradually; ‘We 
began with farming,” he said, ‘‘be- 
cause we wanted something to eat.’’!® 
The students were desperately poor; 
and, besides, he believed thoroughly 
that no person should dislike manual 
work. In his first report, he referred 
to industrial beginnings as follows: 

In order to give the students a chance to 


pay a part of their expenses in work, to 
teach the dignity of labor, and to furnish 


168 Up From Slavery, pp. 42-63; Arm- 
strong, 7'’wenty-Two Years’ Work at Hamp- 
ton Institute, pp. 10-33. 

169 Thid. 

160 Thid., p. 66. 

161 Up From Slavery, p. 53. 

162 Thid., p. 138. 


agricultural training, the friends of the 
school have bought a farm.1® 


The term “Industrial Education” ap. 
pears to have been borrowed by 
Washington from its current popu- 
larity as an innovation in American 
schools. Washington referred to it 
first in a speech before the National 
Educational Association in 1884, 
Curry took up the phrase in his report 
for 1882.‘ The second “industry” 
was begun in 1882, when bricks were 
needed for a new building, and the 
school had no money with which to 
purchase them.’ A brickyard was 
started. 

Lewis Adams, the Negro trustee 
and political figure who had helped 
obtain the appropriation for the 
school, was a tinsmith.'*? One of the 
next “trades” started was that of tin- 
smithing.'** After the brickyard had 
begun to produce bricks, the trades of 
carpentry and brickmasonry were be- 
gun in conjunction with the building 
of the proposed structures.'® ‘‘Practi- 
cal housekeeping” was begun for the 
benefit of the women. Dormitory life 
was essential because the students 
could learn nothing of ‘‘proper’”’ home 


168 Booker T. Washington, ‘‘Report for 
Tuskegee Normal School,” p. 23. In H. 
Clay Armstrong, Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Education of Alabama for the Year 
Ending September 30, 1882. Montgomery: 
W. D. Brown and Company, 1883. 

164 EH. Davidson Washington, ed., Se- 
lected Speeches of Booker T. Washington. 
“The Educational Outlook in the South.” 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Con- 
pany, Inc., 1932, pp. 1-11. 

165 J. L. M. Curry, ‘‘Report of the Gen- 
eral Agent, October, 1882,” in Proceedings 
of the Peabody Education Fund, III. 

166 Washington, Selected Speeches of 
Booker T. Washington, p. 4. 

167 Washington, Up From Slavery, pp. 
120-121. 

168 Washington, Selected Speeches, p. 4. 

169 Tbid., p. 6. 
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life in the homes then present at 
Tuskegee.!”° 

Stripped of phrases, the early pro- 
gram at Tuskegee Institute was de- 
rived from a glorified common sense, 
amounting in this case to genius. The 
elaborations of ‘Industrial Educa- 
tion’ came later. The students were 
raw, uncultivated, undisciplined 
country youth; Washington started to 
induct them into the American cul- 
ture through a discipline based on the 
fundamentals which they lacked. 
That was the process which had 
touched him, when, as a - ragged, 
hungry boy, he had applied for admis- 
sion to Hampton Institute, and had 
been asked to sweep a room as his 
entrance examination.!” In all of his 
speeches and writings Washington ex- 
hibited a deepcontempt for “Latin and 
reek” as the subjects of instruction 
in Negro colleges.'” It was his mis- 
fortune to have attended, after leav- 
ing Hampton, one of the pretentious 
institutions for the higher education 
of the Negro, Wayland Seminary, in 
the District of Columbia,'* a school 
which soon disappeared. But if Wash- 
ington had attended Talladega Col- 
lege, or Fisk University, or Atlanta 
University, he would have met there 
men and women from New England 
who possessed the same idea as to dis- 
ciplinary regimentation of the planta- 
tion Negroes which he found at 
Hampton. He would have found, in 
all of these schools, men and women 
with New England ideas of cleanliness 


mn 170 Washington, Up From Slavery, p. 
26 


17 Thid:, p; 52. 

12 Washington, My Larger Education, 
p. 142; Up From Slavery, p. 155; Selected 
Speeches, p. 66. 

173 Up From Slavery, pp. 87-91. 
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and order.! He would have been in 


174 William Pickens, Bursting Bonds, an 
autobiography. New York: Published b 
the Author, 1923. Pickens attended Tal- 
ladega College, and later studied at Yale, 
where he was elected Class Orator on his 
graduation. His struggles for an education 
were much like those of Washington. 
Henry Hugh Proctor, Between Black and 
White, Autobiographical Sketches. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1925. Proctor attended 
Fisk University, and entered the Congrega- 
tional ministry in the South. Like Pickens, 
he was an ignorant, raw, country boy when 
he entered Fisk University; his experiences 
were much like those of Washington at 
Hampton. 

In the J. L. M. Curry Papers, Ms. Col- 
lection, File 7, Alabama State Department 
of Archives, at Montgomery, there is a 
ms. report by Wallace Buttrick of a visit 
to Montgomery and Tuskegee, in May, 
1902. Buttrick said ‘‘We attended for a 
half hour or more the commencement exer- 
cises of the negro normal school, of which 
Mr. Paterson is the principal. There I 
visited the industrial departments, with 
which I was not at all favorably impressed. 
With the exception of the sewing depart- 
ment they do not seem to have any pos- 
sible relation to educational work, the vari- 
ous superintendents of industries being 
nothing more than tradesmen of a rather 
indifferent sort, I should say. 

‘‘Later we went to Miss White’s school, 
and I was most agreeably surprised to 
find that, pedagogically considered, this is 
the best school I visited at the South, al- 
ways excepting of course Hampton, Spell- 
man, and Tuskegee. The sewing depart- 
ment is carefully graded and serves the 
double purpose of training the mind and 
hand. From simplest stitches to the best 
kind of piain dress making these girls re- 
ceive: splendid training. In the cooking 
department and in the department where 
they are trained for domestic service and 
to a certain limited extent for nurses, the 
work is excellent. 

“«..I can only say that the contrast 
between this school and the normal school 
mentioned above reflected great credit on 
Miss White’s school. Of course I am aware 
that from the social point of view Miss 
White has been open to criticism, exciting 
the suspicion and dislike of white people. 
She is an intense person, calculated, I 
should judge, to go alone rather than in 
cooperation with any one else; but as I 
have said, pedagogically considered, here 
is the best school I saw in the South on 
this trip.” 

Miss White was a New England woman 
who remained at Montgomery until 1928, 
when, blind and infirm, she was obliged to 
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school with fellow-students who were 
as poverty-stricken as he, and who 
worked their way through school with 
the same eagerness to learn as he did 
at Hampton. At Tuskegee the use of 
the tooth-brush, the daily bath, the 
absence of grease-spots from clothing, 
neatness and order—these evidences 
of what Washington called “civiliza- 
tion’’—were as important, in the 
writing, and perhaps of the thinking, 
of its founder, as ‘Industrial Educa- 
tion.’’"”5 The brickyard which he es- 
tablished at Tuskegee was preceded 
by one set up at an American Mis- 
sionary School in Athens, Alabama, 
for the same purpose—furnishing 
work for students, and necessary 
bricks which the school was too poor 
to purchase.! In 1853 Frederick 
Douglass, the runaway slave who be- 
came a leading figure in the aboli- 
tionist agitation, had asked Harriet 
Beecher Stowe to go to England to 
raise funds with which to establish an 
industrial, trade school for Negroes.!”7 

The principal difference does not 
wholly lie in the kind of subject mat- 
ter which the leaders of these schools 
believed in as fundamental media for 
the required discipline. Armstrong, 
the Hawaiian-born, New England- 
educated, ex-soldier, believed in the 
general discipline of ‘military 
training,’ and in the dignity of labour 
for members of an ‘undeveloped’ 


close her school. However excellent her 
school, her persistence in “social equality”’ 
won for her, as Buttrick states, the general 
disfavor of the white community. The 
school was conducted for girls from the 
Negro population of Montgomery; while a 
small tuition was charged, it was not 
socially discriminatory. 

175 Un From Slavery, pp. 174-176. 

176 The American Missionary, December, 
1880, p. 402. 

177 Drinker, Booker T. Washington, pp. 
138-140. 





race. Cravath, at Fisk, and Ware and 
Bumstead at Atlanta, believed in the 
discipline of Latin and Greek. With 
all their belief, however, in the virtue 
of the “classic,” they established 
these curricula as goals to be achieved, 
rather than as immediate studies, 
Established in 1867, it was not until 
1881 that Talladega College, at Tal- 
ladega, gave its first college degree,'78 
and not until after 1920 did the 
“college”? number more than twenty 
per cent of the entire student body.!” 

The difference between these two 
types of school—the “Industrial” and 
the ‘‘colleges’”—was indubitably af- 
fected by the fundamental attitude 
toward racial equalitarianism. The 
strict humanitarians were, to this ex- 
tent, “misguided fanatics,” as Curry 
called them. They were placed in an 
alien environment, and they refused 
to compromise with it. There is a pro- 
found educational significance in the 
effect of these personalities, whether 
“fanatical” or “practical,’’ upon the 
habits and attitudes of the young 
Negroes who came to them from 
slavery, and who received from both 
types an impress that was revolu- 
tionary. 

It is important, also, to remember 
that both Curry and Washington saw 
“Industrial Education” as a_ tech- 
nique to be used to obtain support 
from people who otherwise would 
have been opposed to any kind of edu- 
cation for Negroes. In 1884 Washing- 
ton stated that industrial education 
‘kills two birds with one stone;’’ it 
secured the cooperation of the whites, 


and “‘does the best possible thing for 


178 The American Missionary, August, 


1881. 
179 Thid., July, 1920. 
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the blacks.’’'8* Curry hoped that in- 
dustrial education would reduce ‘‘idle- 
ness, pauperism, and crime,” and 
thereby meet ‘‘prevalent and plausi- 
ble objections to general educa- 
tion.’’*! It is a mistake to assume that 
the motives of Washington, in ap- 
pealing for money for the support of 
industrial education, were the same as 
those of the men who gave him 
money. 


EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF 
WASHINGTON AND TUSKEGEE 
IN ALABAMA 


There are certain intangibles con- 
nected with the life of Booker T. 
Washington which cannot be statisti- 
cally evaluated. The school was 
operated as a propaganda agency; the 
effects of this propaganda, in influ- 
encing public opinion favorable to the 
education of Negroes, cannot be 
measured. 

One outcome of Washington’s work 
is ecbvious. His assured position made 
him the arbiter of affairs bearing on 
the Negro. The philanthropic organi- 
zations consulted Washington, not 
only with regard to the education of 
Negroes, but also regarding certain 
schools for white persons in the State. 
An excerpt from a diary of Mr. 
Wallace Buttrick follows: 

SourneRN Trip—May 19, 1902, ro June 
2, 1902. 

... (In Atlanta) At 11:30 a.m. I returned 
to the station and met Principal Washing- 
ton of Tuskegee, making plans for the 
aioe and evening and for the following 
ay. 

...In the afternoon I attended the exer- 
cises of the negro conference at Atlanta 
University. ... 1 also had a further inter- 





180 Selected Speeches, p. 7. 
18 Peabody Proceedings, III., pp. 229-230. 


view with Mr. Washington, particularly 
with regard to Dr. Massey’s school in 
Tuskegee,!*? 

... Wednesday morning, 5 A.M., started 
for Montgomery. Mr. Washington and Mr. 
Scott, his secretary, being with me on the 
way to Cheehaw. I went over our card 
catalogue of the schools of Alabama with 
Mr. Washington, indicating his opinion re- 
garding the several schools by notes on the 
margin of the cards. 

Thursday morning in the early part of 
the day I had interviews with two or three 
of our negro friends, including Prin. Ed- 
wards of Snow Hill.18? At 10:30 a.m., at- 
tended a conference of educational leaders 
at the rooms of the Y.M.C.A. The meeting 
was presided over by State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction John W. Abercrom- 
bie. The Governor was present, but evi- 
dently was not quite happy, and escaped at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Friday morning, 6 a.M., started for 
Tuskegee, where I arrived at 8 o’clock. I 
was met at the train by Mr. Emmett Scott, 
who took me at once to Tuskegee Institute, 
where I met Mr. Washington. After a long 
talk with Mr. Washington over matters of 
common interest, with him I visited his 
new children’s home, it being evident that 


he had some ulterior designs of which we 


shall hear later.!*4 


Since Tuskegee theory was that the 
school should begin first in its own 
community to transform the life of 
the people, various efforts were in- 
itiated in this direction by Washing- 
ton. In 1896 he said that many Tus- 
kegee graduates were “showing the 
people how to extend the school term 


18% The Alabama Female Conference 
College, a Methodist school for white girls 
at Tuskegee. Washington probably wanted 
to get money for it to bolster good will. 

183 See T'wenty-Five Years in the Black 
Belt. Edwards, a Tuskegee graduate, estab- 
lished a school, with the patronage of 
Washington, at Snow Hill, in Wilcox 
county. 


184 J, L. M. Curry, Manuscript Collec- 
tion, File 7. Seen in the Department of 
Archives of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 
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to 4, 5, and even 7 months, when be- 
fore they went there the school term 
was only three months.”’!* He had, at 
this early date, the conception of 
philanthropic aid to communities 
which twenty years later developed 
into the Julius Rosenwald Fund. He 
claimed Tuskegee graduates “‘are very 
seldom in a place long before they 
secure a good schoolhouse which is 
usually built by the contributions of 
the country people themselves in 
labor and money.’ H. H. Rogers 
gave his money to aid Negro com- 
munities in Macon county build rural 
school houses; and, through aid given 
by Rosenwald, Washington said in 
1912 that ‘forty-seven school build- 
ings have been erected in Macon 
county by colored people them- 
selves.’?187 

The stimulating force in this school- 
building program was furnished by 
the Extension Department of Tuske- 
gee Institute. Washington was, 
indisputably, a man of the folk.'8§ The 
written speeches printed as having 
been delivered by him can give no 
hint as to the wealth of anecdote and 
ready sympathy, while talking to 
plantation Negroes, for which he is 
still remembered.'*® He wished to 


18 Booker T. Washington to John O. 
Turner, Report (ms.), February 20, 1896. 
In Curry Collection, File 7. 

186 Thid. 

187 Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 44. 

188 No testimony to Washington’s per- 
sonality is more eloquent than the utter 
devotion and belief in him characteristic 
of the great masses of Negroes. 

189 James H. Dillard, in the ‘“‘Introduc- 
tion” to Selected Speeches of Booker T. 
Washington, says, “I have sometimes 
thought that Dr. Washington was at his 
best in the Farmers’ Conference held an- 
nually at Tuskegee. In these meetings he 
showed a simplicity, directness, and candid- 
ness that were altogether refreshing. At 
times there might be an interchange of wit 
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make all of the country folk thor- 
oughly at home at Tuskegee Institute, 
He organized a Farmers Conference 
to which Negroes from the surround- 
ing countryside came, as they still do, 
“in ox-carts, mule-carts, buggies, on 
mule back and horse back, on foot.’ 
Free forage for animal and food for 
man was provided in limitless quanti- 
ties for the visitors. 

The matters considered at the Conference 
are those that the coloured people have it 
in their own power to control—such as the 
evils of the mortgage system, the one-room 
cabin, buying on credit, the importance of 
owning a home and of putting money in the 
bank, how to build school-houses and pro- 
long the school term, and to improve moral 
and religious conditions.!*! 


The agricultural extension depart- 
ment sent speakers and teachers into 
the rural areas, to teach Negroes 
better methods of agriculture. This 
work was inaugaurated as early as 
1897.1” 

Washington was a ceaseless educa- 
tional propagandist. On the platform, 
through periodicals and in the white 
and Negro press, he lost no oppor- 
tunity to plead for the education of 
Negroes. In a series of annual letters, 
published in white and Negro news- 
papers in the South, and widely circu- 
lated, he gave advice to the Negroes 
as to the possibility of improving 
their schools. Where the Negroes were 
being discriminated against in the dis- 
tribution of the school fund, they were 
advised to ‘‘bear in mind that we are 





and repartee between him and some humble 
farmer who ventured to dissent from some 
opinion.” 

199 Washington, The Future of the Amer- 
ican Negro, pp. 121-122. 

191 Thid., p. 122. 

12 The Montgomery Advertiser, Jan. 
22, 1897. 
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citizens,’ to make ‘“‘a direct appeal to 
the public school authorities for a 
more just distribution of the public 
school fund.” If the authorities did 
not immediately give the Negroes a 
fair share of the fund, they should ask 
for it until they did receive it.'® 


APPRAISAL OF THE EFFECT OF 
WASHINGTON ON EDUCATION 
IN ALABAMA 


The effect of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s personality with regard to school 
improvement for Negroes in-Alabama 
must have been possessed of certain 
immeasurable qualities not suscep- 
tible to measurement. Physically, it is 
possible to obtain some indication of 
the degree to which public shoools for 
Negroes were influenced in Tuskegee’s 
county, Macon, as a result of the work 
of the Tuskegee principal. 

Washington said that he found the 
teachers in the rural schools ‘‘miser- 
ably poor in preparation for their 
work,” with the schools in session 
from three to five months. ‘“There was 
practically no apparatus in the school- 
houses, except that occasionally there 
was a rough blackboard.’’! 

Perhaps for the reason that Booker 
T. Washington obtained his money to 
improve schools in the county from 
practical business men, who de- 
manded a demonstration of returns 
from their investment, Washington 
and his colleagues were not hesitant 
in claiming substantial improvement 
in educational affairs for Negroes in 
the counties surrounding Tuskegee. In 
1911 he claimed, as a result of the 


193 The Colored Aihenien (Montgom- 
ery), Dec. 17, 1910, Dec. 7, 2. 
sh Washington, Up pA 116. 


Tuskegee program, ‘‘a model public 
school system, supported in part by 
the county board of education, and in 
part by the contributions of the 
people themselves.”’!® What had been 
done was an “actual experiment’’ to 
show ‘‘what a proper system of Negro 
education can do in a country district 
toward solving the racial problem.’’!™ 
‘“‘We have,” added Washington, ‘‘n 
race problem in Macon county; Au 
is no friction between the races; agri- 
culture is improving; the country is 
growing in wealth.’’!*? His secretary, 
Emmett J. Scott, made the statement 
that ‘the better class of Negro 
farmers has greatly increased during 
the past thirty years, until at present 
from 90 to 95 per cent of the 3,800 
Negro farmers in the county operate 
their own farms either as cash tenants 
or owners,’’!98 

It was frequently argued that the 
education of the Negroes would take 
them away from the soil, and deprive 
the plantations of the labor they re- 
quired.!% Washington denied this, 
stating that the graduates of Tuskegee 
went directly into agricultural and 
industrial occupations in rural regions 
of Macon county, and helped keep 
the Negro on the land.?” 

It is possible to obtain some indices 
to indicate the degree to which these 
claims were justified. 
= Washington, My Larger Education, 
"ie Tbid. 

197 Jbid., p. 308. 

198 Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 176. 

199 B, B. Comer, “‘Quadrennial Message 
of the Governor of Alabama to the Legis- 
lature,” Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Alabama, Session of 1907. 
Montgomery: Brown Printing Company, 
1907, RP. 31-32. 


200 . Letter, Booker T. Washington to 
John O. Turner, in Curry Collection, File 7. 
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The Rural School as an Agent in 
Keeping the Negro on the Farm 


The Negro population of Macon 
county increased from 18,874 in 1900 
to 23,039 in 1910. At a time when the 
population of Black Belt counties was 
generally shown to have decreased, the 
Tuskegee adherents claimed that this 
was a recommendation for the school; 
it made for a contented and satisfied 
labor force. 

In a survey of 612 Negro rural 
families in Macon county, made in 
1931, Charles 8. Johnson?” found 
three members of the communities 
studied who had learned trades at 
Tuskegee.“ He states that the suc- 
cessful heads of families were those 
with an average education corres- 
ponding to the third grade in school. 
They were “neither too illiterate to 
take advantage of their surround- 
ing,’”’ nor did they have ‘‘more school- 
ing than is demanded by their de- 
pendent economic position.’ The 
school has been an agent in equipping 
some members of the community with 
abilities and ambitions which they 
cannot satisfy in ‘the shadow of the 
plantation”; and so the 
Negro rural school, instead of creating a 
settled class of Negro peasant proprietors, 
seems, particularly since the World War, 
to have conspired with other tendencies to 


hasten the movement from the rural South 
to the Northern cities.?2% 


The Influence of Tuskegee and 
Washington in Changing the 
Economic System 


The result hoped for by the Tuske- 


201 Shadow of the Plantation. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

202 Ibid., pp. 143-145. 

203 Thid., p. 148. 

20% Robert E. Park, ‘Introduction,’ 
Shadow of the Plantation, p. 20. 


gee program was to “‘create a settled 
class of Negro peasant proprietors,” 
7.e., owners of small, self-sufficient 
farms. But Macon county was not 
only in ‘the shadow of Tuskegee”; 
the survey quoted above refers time 
and again to the more powerful 
“shadow of the plantation” system, 
which has been a more powerful re- 
sistant agent to educational, social, 
and economic progress than the school 
itself has been a catalytic one. Mak- 
ing due allowance for the exaggera- 
tions made by Washington and others 
in justifying the early success of their 
program, the results after fifty years 
are somewhat unsatisfactory. There 
were a few members of the community 
who had returned to their commun- 
ities from Tuskegee and who were 
working at their trades with no great 
distinction. Booker T. Washington 
“‘was remembered and liked by some 
of the older individuals”; in the 
Sambo community ‘‘the cabins had 
been whitewashed in preparation for 
a visit from him about twenty years 
ago. He came—a great man with a 
personality which took them in, 
which understood them, and which 
they could understand.’ The asso- 
ciation to purchase land, financed 
partially by H. H. Rogers and Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, which had been one 
of the glowing hopes of Washington, 
was no longer active.2°’ Negro ten- 
ancy in the selected communities 
studied was as high as elsewhere in 
the Black Belt of Alabama, and the 
South.?% 


205 Shadow of the Plantation, p. 144. 
206 Thid. 

207 Thid. p. 145. 

208 Tbid., passim. 
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The Influence of Tuskegee and 
Washington in Improving the 
Educational System 


This melancholy picture is supple- 
mented by figures referring to the 
physical condition of the schools. The 
official State Reports, unfortunately, 
during a portion of the time report 
the condition of the rural schools 
separately from the elementary schools 
connected with Tuskegee Institute, 
while combining these figures since 
1925. The number of children enu- 
merated by the school census, in 
Macon county, increased from 6,868 
in 1898-1899 to 7,145 in 1929-1930. 
During the same period the number 
of children enrolled arose from 3,045 
to 4,444. The percentage of children 
of school age enrolled in school in- 
creased from 44 to 62 per cent.?°® In 
1904-1905, thirty-one per cent of the 
school population was reported in 
average daily attendance. In 1929- 
1930, this index showed a moderate 
improvement to 40 per cent.”!° The 
percentage that average daily attend- 
ance was of enrollment decreased from 
67 per cent in 1904-1905 to 63 per 
cent in 1929-1930.241 

The length in days of the rural 
school term supplied by the public 
school funds was 69 in 1898-1899, 100 
in 1904-1905, and 94 in 1924-1925, 
excluding Tuskegee.2 Expenditures 
for Negro teacher’s salaries were 
$8,973 in 1909-1910, and $11,550 in 
1924—1925.745 The Negroes’ share of 
the State apportionment in 1909 was 
$18,341; 64 per cent of this amount 
was spent on Negro schools in that 

209 State Reports for given years, passim. 

210 Thid. 

"1 Thid. 


212 Thid. 
13 Thid. 


year. The Negro share of the State 
apportionment in 1929-1930 was, 
$37,196, of which 80 per cent was 
spent on Negro schools. The situation 
is much more serious than the in- 
creased percentage of state appor- 
tionment indicates, because it shows 
that with the addition of local taxa- 
tion in the interim Negro schools in 
Macon county do not yet receive their 
full share of the State apportionment, 
and nothing at all of the funds derived 
from local taxation.’ 

What progress has been made in 
Macon county is not exceptionable, 
compared to other counties in Ala- 
bama. Macon county ranked 60th 
among 67 Alabama counties, in 1930— 
1931, in the percentage of Negro chil- 
dren in average daily attendance of 
the entire number enrolled; and 45th 
in the A. D. A. of the total school 
census.” Current expenses per Negro 
child in average daily attendance for 
the State of Alabama in 1929-1930 
were $10.06; and, for Macon county, 
$10.49.2"6 In this index Macon county 
was the median county of 66 operating 
Negro school systems. Forty-four per 
cent of Negro children of school age 
were enrolled in school in Alabama 
and in Macon county in 1900-1901; 
a percentage of 62.4 per cent for the 
State in 1929-1930 compares to one of 
62.2 per cent for Macon county in the 
latter year. 

At least, it is possible to say that 
the claims made by Washington and 
by others for the influence of Tuskegee 





24 A, F, Harman, Annual Report for the 
Scholastic Year Ending June 380, 1931, 
State of Alabama, Department of Educa- 
tion, Montgomery. Montgomery: The Wil- 
son Printing Co., n. d. (probably 1932), 
p. 397. 

216 Tbid., pp. 362-363. 

26 Jbid., p. 437. 
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upon the schools, and, through the 
schools, upon the life of the Negroes 
of Macon county, are hardly justified 
by facts pertinent to the present 
status of the schools. It may have 
even exerted a negative effect upon 
this development. In occasional re- 
ports to the State Superintendent, 
the county officials show, not only 
perfect willingness to let philanthropy 
assume the responsibility of the 
county and the State, but a sense of 
jealousy which stimulated the re- 
quirements of the white children for 
schools. Thus, in 1906 Superintend- 
ent Stevenson commented as follows: 
We think the next legislature should allow 
the County Board of Education to use any 
surplus money on hand to assist the patrons 
in building and furnishing our school 
houses. The negroes are building quite a 
number of school houses, and painting 
them. I don’t know where they get this 
money from, but suppose it to come through 
the Normal Colored School at this place.?!7 


The “surplus money” the Super- 
intendent had in mind would have 
come from State Fund appropriations, 
diverted from the general appropria- 
tions sent into the county on the basis 
of educables of both races to the 
peculiar needs of the white schools. It 
is probable that the law of 1907, ap- 
propriating money for the purpose of 
building school houses in the coun- 
ties,!*5 was stimulated by Washing- 
ton’s demonstration for Negroes in 
Macon county. The appropriation in 
Macon county was used to build white 
schools, seven new buildings having 

*17 Tsaac W. Hill, Biennial Report of the 
Department of Education, p. 81. For the 
Scholastic Years Ending September 80, 1905, 
September 30, 1906. Montgomery: The 
Brown Printing Company, 1907. 


218 Weeks, Public School Education in 
Alabama, pp. 172-173. 


been erected between 1907-1909 with 
the aid of the State Fund. The first 
agitation for this law is to be found 
in Superintendent Stevenson’s re- 
ports.”4* Through the State School- 
house Fund the white schools found 
State money to do what Rogers, and 
later Rosenwald, did for Negro schools, 
It is, of course, fruitless to speculate 
regarding the degree to which Negroes 
might at any time have shared in the 
State Fund for schoolhouse construc- 
tion had not philanthropy aided the 
race. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON AND THE 
“GREAT MAN THEORY” OF 
EpvucaTIONAL History 


Appraisals of Booker T. Washing- 
ton may easily fall into the common 
error of attributing momentous social 
and economic changes to the impress 
of a great personality whose life was 
contemporary with these changes. 
Such great men, because they are 
identified in time with social change, 
come to be regarded as essential 
causative factors in affecting change, 
when more correctly their lives il- 
luminate through their numerous con- 
tacts the slow and sub-surface move- 
ments of human events. 

There is another error as funda- 
mental; and it is to decry the posi- 
tive contribution of great personalities 
because we have no adequate statis- 
tical measure of their effect upon 
human history. Such statistical meas- 
ures as we have give the impression 
that Booker T. Wahington lived and 
died in Macon County without leav- 

29 Harry C. Gunnels, Annual Report of 
the Department of Education. For the Scho- 
lastic Year Ending September 30, 1909. 


Montgomery: The Brown Printing Com- 
pany, 1909, p. 66. 
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ing behind him any permanent im- 
press upon the educational institu- 
tions supported at public expense by 
the citizens (and, politically defined, 
this means ‘“‘white” citizens) of that 
county. But this impression is, of 
course, a gross under-estimation. 
There is a dim and shadowy area of 
social forces which, from lack of per- 
spective, we have no adequate means 
of presenting to the imagination. In 
this survey, in addition, little refer- 
ence has been made to the immense 
influence which Booker T. Washing- 
ton had upon private philanthropy, 
and so, through these agencies, upon 
public education for Negroes. The 
building of Tuskegee Institute, the 
service of its many graduates through- 
out the South, the profound effect 
upon public opinion of the man him- 
self; these are among the positive, 
immeasurable influences generated by 
this great personality which in them- 
selves constitute unique social forces, 
transcending the spheres of his own 
and our generation, and giving prom- 
ise of increasing power through suc- 
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cessive generations in an undimin- 
ished flow into the future. 

It would appear that the evidences 
of greatness are to be found, not in 
immediate institutional results, nor 
even in those claims upon which the 
personality itself rests its petition for 
present and future acknowledgment; 
but in the long-time contribution 
which that personality can make to 
the area of thought and feeling and 
opinion. It is so with Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Another generation may evolve 
more delicate instruments for such 
appraisal; until that time, the his- 
torian of educational events may find 
in the life of the builder of Tuskegee 
Institute perhaps the most illuminat- 
ing point of departure from which to 
evaluate the times and the social and 
economic forces in which he was in- 
volved. In his own time Booker T. 
Washington was a vivid, towering 
personality; even in our time he has 
become a legend. . 

And who shall deny the importance 
of legends in affecting the course of 
human history? 








H. A. C 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers is a labor union. It is one of the 
most democratic unions and there- 
fore one of the most progressive 
unions also. The membership is ap- 
proximately 20,000, distributed in 
200 local unions in thirty-five states, 
the District of Columbia and the 
Canal Zone. Eight of the Southern 
states are included. Only one of the 
border Southern states is missing. 
Primarily founded for class room 
teachers in public schools, there is no 
discrimination against any teacher 
who is not employed as an admin- 
istrator, or in educational institutions 
conducted for religious purposes, or 
for private gain. 

The need for support in their battle 
against partisan politics, special in- 
terests, administrative exploitation, 
low wages and job insecurity forced 
local teachers’ federations to affiliate 
with organized labor as early as 1902. 
By 1916 twenty teachers’ organiza- 
tions in ten states had affiliated with 
Labor. In that year eight teachers’ 
unions organized the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers. On May 9, 1916, a 
charter was obtained from The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Twenty-one 
years ago these teachers recognized 
the identity of their interests with the 
interests of Labor. They dared to 
challenge the social distinction be- 
tween a profession and a trade. 

The formation of the American 
Federation of Teachers was histori- 
cally correct. One hundred years ago 
the public school was struggling for 
birth in America. Its proposal was 
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branded publicly in New York as late 
as 1850, as “‘infidel socialism in its 
principles.”’ The early American Labor 
Movement centered its attack upon 
the extension of the suffrage and the 
establishment of free schools. No 
labor convention since 1827 has failed 
to endorse public education. The 
American Federation of Labor sup- 
ported compulsory education at its 
first convention in 1881. These de- 
mands grew to embrace public high 
schools, free state universities, voca- 
tional schools and adult education. 

As free schools became established, 
teachers’ organizations developed. In 
1870 several of these groups united to 
form the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Superintendents acquired a 
dominating influence. Pedagogy, 
training and discipline became cen- 
tral interests. Teacher welfare and 
independence were taboo. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers was and is in reaction to this situa- 
tion. Professional development and 
competence require freedom from 
personal proscriptions, puerile regula- 
tions and economic stringency. Ten- 
ure, salaries, pensions, fair conditions 
of work, unprejudiced systems of rat- 
ing are quite as important for faithful 
and efficient teaching as “institutes.” 
The American Federation of Teachers 
seeks these objectives. Its natural and 
faithful ally is the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The teacher like the 
laborer is a basic worker in the pro- 
duction of wealth and national secu- 
rity. 

The Negro teacher and the educa- 
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tion of Negroes is of special concern 
to the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. This is neither a moralistic inter- 
est, nor a radical idealism, but a 
realistic recognition of the inequitable 
irregularities from which both teacher 
and pupil suffer in Negro schools. As 
early as 1919, the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Federation petitioned the 
members of Congress for an appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 for Howard 
University, instead of the usual 
$100,000. The American Federation 
of Teachers has repeatedly pointed 
out the economic necessity of federal 
aid to education to the extent of 
$600,000,000 annually, “to be dis- 
tributed to the several states, in a 
manner provided by law, so as to 
equalize educational opportunity for all 
children of the Nation.”’ The Federa- 
tion supports tenure laws and living 
wages for all teachers. 

Negro teachers have been members 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers since its formation. The objective 
of the Federation is the organization 
of all teachers together. This ideal is 
achieved in the New York City are: 
where 6,000 teachers of all categories 
are organized into sections of one 
union, Local Number 5. In Chicago, 
the birthplace and the headquarters 
of the Federation, there are several 
separate “locals”? based on sex and 
classification differentials. Local Num- 
ber 8, Washington, D.C., a charter 
member of the Federation, is organ- 
ized in the division of white schools. 
In 1917, Local Number 27, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was set up in the division 
of colored schools. At Howard Uni- 
versity, Local 440 is composed of both 
Negro and white members. Unions in 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 


Tennessee and in other states sup- 
porting bi-racial educational systems, 
are formed by teachers of both races. 
Colored teachers are members of 
several of the important national com- 
mittes of the American Federation of 
Teachers, including the Executive 
Council. 

It is significant that the first college 
“local” of the American Federation of 
Teachers was Number 33, organized 
at Howard University by 24 men and 
5 women teachers, November 18, 
1918. Today there are “locals” or 
sections in two dozen colleges and uni- 
versities. The first union at Howard 
University appears to have flourished 
until April 3, 1921. By vote of the 
members, the union was officially dis- 
solved on that date. The secretary of 
Local 33 gave the following reasons 
for disbanding: 

1. We cannot afford to antagonize in the 
slightest, the feelings of even unreasonable 
government officials. 

2. The immediate university administra- 
tion seems to be opposed to the Teachers’ 
Union being tied up with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


3. While a number of us wanted to con- 
tinue the organization, the majority voted 
to disband. 
Fifteen years elapsed before the 
second teachers’ union, Local 440, was 
organized at Howard University. 
Members of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers believe that there 
should be “Democracy in Education 
—Edueation for Democracy.” This 
creed defines no distinctions between 
kinds of workers. It supports the 
labor union as the logical form of 
organization for all workers. Long be- 
fore the formation of the Committee 
on Industrial Organization, the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Teachers advo- 
cated the unionization of workers in 
the mass production industries. These 
are the fields in which the majority of 
Negro industrial workers is found. 
During the economic contraction of 
the present depression the Federation 
has fought retrenchment at the ex- 
pense of public education. Continu- 
ally the Federation is waging war 
against low salaries, unfair tenure 
practices, limitation of academic free- 
dom, Its form of organization aids 
the American Federation of Teachers 
in these struggles. It is a national or- 
ganization in which local groups exer- 





cise a large degree of local autonomy 
and initiative. It does not hesitate to 
use the power of public pressure to en- 
force decent standards and to protect 
its members. In this work the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with its 
continuous history of support for 
public education remains a strong 
ally. The American Federation of 
Teacher has become a well organized 
force in America for the protection of 
the teacher as a worker, for the ex. 
tension of democracy to all workers 
and for the preservation and enlarge- 
ment of democratic education for all 
the children and youth of the Nation. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Black Capitalism! 

In 1931, Dr. Harris published in 
collaboration with Sterling Spero a 
history of the fortunes and aspirations 
of the Black worker. Now he has fol- 
lowed it up with a study of the black 
capitalist in what is presumably his 
most perfect manifestation in the 
modern economic order, that of a 
banker. Accordingly, Dr. Harris finds 
in banking a convenient vantage 
point for a review of the character- 
istics not only of Negro finance but 
also of Negro business as a whole: its 
concentration in the fields of retail 
trade, personal services, amusement 
and real estate; the small scale of its 
operations with the resulting handi- 
caps in the age of Big Business; its 
cultural sanctions in the ideologies of 
emulating the whites and of economic 
self-sufficiency for the race; and most 
important, its integral connection with 
the social segregation of the Negro 
which to Dr. Harris offers a key to 
many of its peculiarities. 

While the first large bank for Ne- 
groes was the Freedmen’s Savings and 
Trust Company (1865-74), to the 
history of which Dr. Harris devotes a 
long chapter, banks organized and ad- 
ministered by Negroes have come into 
existence only since 1888 and have 
not become significant until the turn 
of the century. The study relates 
therefore primarily to the period from 
1899 through 1932. The bulk of the 
book is given to a compilation from a 
great variety of sources of a mass of 
data on Negro bank failures in 
Virginia, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Illinois; 
the material ranges widely from color- 
ful sketches of financial wizards to the 





! Harris, Abram L., The Negro as Capi- 
talist. A Study of Banking and Business 
among American Negroes. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1936. Pp. 205. 
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sometimes indigestible (and occasion- 
ally undigested) series of financial 
statements. The emphasis on bank 
failures is due to the fact that only 
the records of liquidated institutions 
are accessible in sufficient detail to 
afford a clear picture of operations; a 
collateral justification of this pro- 
cedure is that so large a proportion of 
Negro banks have failed. The chapters 
on bank failures together with the 
general survey, which covers in addi- 
tion banks in a large number of 
Southern states, represents undoubt- 
edly the most comprehensive ac- 
count of Negro banking in the United 
States published so far. 

A great deal of Dr. Harris’ study is 
oriented upon a ratio analysis of 
assets, liabilities and capitalization of 
Negro banks, with the standard ratios 
developed for state-chartered banks 
used as a benchmark. Dr. Harris ac- 
cepts the ratios propounded by the 
Bankers Magazine without attempt- 
ing to lay bare their significance or to 
examine the theory of banking on 
which they are based. The fact is that 
standard ratios are nothing more than 
a quantitative expression of a par- 
ticular view as to the function and 
operations of banks. These so-called 
standard ratios are in fact not so 
standard. They differ with author, 
time, and circumstance. Certainly the 
ratios ought to vary depending upon 
the nature of the business which the 
bank is in a position to transact—the 
character of its primary deposits as 
reflected in the velocity of their turn- 
over and the opportunities open to the 
bank in the profitable and safe invest- 
ment of its assets. The unfavorable 
comparison of the ratios for Negro 
banks with the norms set for state 
banks shows only that the Negro 
banking business has been different in 
character from that of the normal 
state bank, but not that Negro bank- 
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ing cannot be conducted along safe 
and sound lines. 

The unquestioning acceptance of 
the standard state banking ratios is 
accompanied by discussions tending 
to show that Negro institutions can- 
not function as banks in the true sense 
of the term. For the funds of the 
Negro bank derive in too large a meas- 
ure from the savings of low income 
and economically insecure groups, and 
the scope of its loans and investments 
is too closely limited to small-scale 
retail and service business, to the no- 
toriously hazardous amusement ven- 
tures and to highly speculative real 
estate. This reveals an implicit ad- 
herence to the theory that the proper 
function of banking is to finance the 
seasonal requirements of business and 
to facilitate the flow of goods through 
the channels of wholesale distribu- 
tion. This orthodox banking theory, a 
reflection primarily of British banking 
practice, has never been completely 
applicable to American banking. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of capital in a 
rapidly developing country American 
banks have in the nineteenth century 
engaged not only in short-term finane- 
ing but have also supplied a goodly 
portion of the capital needs. In more 
recent years the banks have played 
their part in long-term financing of 
agriculture and urban real estate. And 
in the decade preceding 1929 the 
growing importance of large corpora- 
tions, which have emancipated them- 
selves from bank financing, have com- 
pelled banks to look for earning assets 
in the fields of stock-market specula- 
tion and consumer credit. 

Dr. Harris’ prognosis of the future 
of Negro banking is just as pessimistic 
as his diagnosis of its past. The rigor 
of both might have been softened did 
he consider the Negro banks also as 
part of the general banking system of 
the country. Failures were not limited 
to Negro institutions. In the thirteen 
years preceding the general bank holi- 
day of March, 1933, the suspensions 
of white banks were so widespread as 
to cause anxious concern and to pro- 





voke a number of investigations. The 
gist of the numerous proposals which 
resulted therefrom may for present 
purposes be summarized as closer and 
more expert supervision of banking 
operations and better adaptation of 
banking practices to existing needs, 
Query: would not a similar program 
of reform remedy the situation of 
Negro banks? 

Dr. Harris’ answer to this question 
is a challenging negative. With classi- 
cal economists and orthodox Marxians 
he firmly believes in the inexorable 
mercilessness of the economic process. 
Because of it the Negro bank must 
share with other Negro business the 
fate of small scale enterprise under 
capitalism—virtual extinction. Racial 
segregation is more potent than local 
pride and the neighborhood spirit; 
therefore the Negro bank, the Negro 
theatre and the Negro grocery store 
may ostensibly survive where local 
white enterprise is replaced by the 
branch unit of a national chain. Such 
survival, however, can offer little 
comfort to the leaders of the race bent 
upon building an independent Negro 
enterprise; for the economic vassalage 
of small Negro business to the dom- 
inating forces of Big Business and 
Finance is inescapable. 

We are all acutely troubled by the 
question whether capitalism can be 
reformed before it founders on the 
rocks of monopoly control and inade- 
quate mass purchasing power, whether 
there is a ‘‘middle way” out through 
the equalizing of the conditions of 
competition between small and large 
enterprise. Unfortunately the answer 
to it is still on the lap of the gods. 
Neither liberal statesmanship which 
assumes the possibility of such reform 
nor the opposition to it from either 
the Right or the Left have the benefit 
of demonstrable fact to substantiate 
their beliefs. As every enlightened 
student of the social scene Dr. Harris 
is forced to take a definite stand upon 
this question. It is greatly to his 
credit that in taking his stand he im- 
plicitly related the racial ideologies 
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popular in Negro society to the social 
philosophies which have a wider cur- 
rency. By accepting a definite point of 
view Dr. Harris was able to trans- 
form what would otherwise be a 
competent technical study of banking 
into a book of vital interest to every 
intelligent citizen of modern America. 

SoLoMoNn KUZNETS 

New York State Dept. of Labor 


The White Press and 
the Negro! 

One leaves Professor Simpson’s 
statistics-laden study of the news and 
non-news treatment of the Negro 
American in the daily newspapers of 
Philadelphia with a bulwarked con- 
vinction that the two major determi- 
native factors controlling the white 
press’s coverage of the Negro in that 
city and elsewhere are economic and 
attitudinal. One might read and re- 
read his compact book, but the con- 
clusion above is inescapable, espe- 
cially if he has sought to analyse the 
bases for the inclusion, exclusion, and 
treatment of Negro activities in the 
white press in any city or area. 

It so happens that this reviewer has 
intensively made such analytical at- 
tempts over a period of ten years, first 
as a student of journalism and later 
as a practicing journalist faced with 
the very real problem of competing 
with white publications, many of 
which made a very definite effort to 
attract Negro readers for the benefit 
which would ensue in the matter of 
circulation. 

All that Professor Simpson found 
and recorded is no more important 
than these two illuminating excerpts 
from interviews with editors of the 
papers studied: 

“We don’t print very much Negro 
news because there aren’t many Negro 
readers, and white readers aren’t very 
much interested in news about Ne- 
groes .. .”’ (ECONOMIC). 

“Niggers aren’t in high society. 
1Simpson, G. E., The Negro in the 
Philadelphia Press. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. 158. 


White readers aren’t much interested 
in them. We print interracial news if 
the story justifies it...If a white 
person is in a Negro story it is a good 
story, or if it is very unusual [my 
italics] it is good”? (ATTITUDINAL). 

The effective definition of ‘un- 
usual” is the key to the selection and 
display and treatment of news about 
Negroes in the white press, and the 
reactions among readers induced by 
any story in point. But more of that 
later. 

This study of the Negro news in 
Philadelphia’s white daily press ‘‘was 
begun in graduate seminars in the 
Sociology Department at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania under the 
direction of Professors Donald Young 
and Stuart Rice.” It contains an in- 
troduction, seven chapters, an appen- 
dix, numerous tables and graphs, an 
excellent bibliography, and an index. 

Professor Simpson devotes con- 
siderable space in his introduction to 
a definition of news and to attempts 
to differentiate between news and 
non-news. These attempts are com- 
mendable as a method of making more 
intelligible to the newspaper layman 
the findings and conclusions of the 
study; but Professor Simpson has 
leaned too heavily on the authors who 
have written in a hypercritical vein 
and with the reformer’s zeal. In any 
attempt to determine the effects of 
newspaper content as a social force 
one treads on thin ice when he draws 
too distinct a line between news and 
non-news, for the latter—as when 
written by such journalistic Olympi- 
ans as Brisbane, Broun, and Lippman 
—can be greater stimuli than news, 
even sensationally displayed and bit- 
terly written. Take Brisbane and his 
Joe Louis and the Ape articles, for 
instance. 

On the other hand, the papers’ ex- 
pressed slants on Negro news justify 
his emphasis on the ‘“‘gee whiz!’ or 
interracial element as a controlling 
influence on the bulk and position, 
and the consequent effect on readers, 
of this news. Similarly, Professor 
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Simpson errs on the side of erudite 
complexity when he, largely by im- 
plication, deplores newspapers’ use of 
the language of the crowd. A good bit 
of what he is speaking of is merely 
the employment of words understand- 
able by readers at either end of the 
literacy scale, and in keeping with the 
mass distribution of the modern news- 
paper. Einstein would be no less scien- 
tific were he understandable. 

Professor Simpson’s study is of 
both the amounts and kinds of news 
and non-news published in the papers 
dealt with. In arriving at his findings 
he employed methods and criteria 
already well established in this field, 
and added some interesting refine- 
ments of his own. His kind-of-news 
categories are of the type productive 
of the most useful sociological con- 
clusions. He tried to discover whether 
or not “the sort of Negro material 
which is published affects the racial 
attitudes of white readers, that is, 
whether it builds up new race prej- 
udices, modifies existing prejudices, 
or has no appreciable influence on 
such attitudes.” 

His procedure was two-fold, and 
rather striking. ‘First we had ten race 
relations experts, five Negro and five 
white, sort some 1,400 items on a scale 
of five points (extremely favorable to 
extremely unfavorable) according to 
the impression of Negroes which they 
got from reading each item. The other 
attack on this problem was through 
interviews with white readers.” In 
addition, in view of the tremendously 
increased Negro population of Phila- 
delphia in recent years, he attempted 
to find out “‘whether or not there is 
any relation between the social 
changes that have occurred among 
Philadelphia Negroes and the amount 
and kind of material which the white 
newspapers have published concern- 
ing such changes.” 

Professor Simpson’s study revealed 
that the white papers of Philadelphia 
do not publish much Negro news... 
“the Negro news (being) less than one 
(1%) per cent of all news (in the 


papers), and in no case is it more than 
two (2%) per cent”’; there is not only 
a decrease in the amount of Negro 
news, but less “‘play”’ given to it; there 
is an increase in the Negro non-news, 
and that “white readers of these 
dailies have a rather good chance to 
get a lop-sided (unfavorable) picture 
of Negro life,’ although in the later 
years of the study period ‘‘there is a 
somewhat more favorable representa- 
tion of Negroes.” 

Significant in view of the fact that 
“unusual” Negro news is selected 
more often and displayed more prom- 
inently—and “‘unusual” included such 
items as Negroes raping white women, 
intermarriage, Negroes murdering 
whites, interracial clashes, and similar 
events obviously likely to arouse un- 
favorable reactions—significant, I say, 
in view of that fact is Professor Simp- 
son’s conclusion that “white persons 
seem to read and to remember items 
about Negroes if they are prominently 
played” and “‘may influence white 
readers in spite of what they say 
about them.” 

Equally significant in this connec- 
tion are the quantitative findings— 
chiefly that of the sensational type of 
news, which included all items that 
could be productive of unfavorable 
reactions. On this score Dr. Simpson 
discovered that crime was the largest 
single type of Negro news published, 
three fourths of the Negro space in 
the Simpson samples having to do 
with crime and related news. His ten 
race relations experts found only 
slightly over ten (10%) per cent of the 
items definitely favorable, as against 
twenty-nine (29%) per cent definitely 
unfavorable and sixty (60%) per cent 
neutral and _ unclassified. Several 
breakdowns of these reaction tests 
maintained the same general trend. 
It is obvious that the Negro in Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere, as actual 
studies and careful observation dem- 
onstrate, is suffering from an over 
abundance of anti-social news, and 
that the percentage of anti-social 
news in Negro items is much greater 
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than the percentage of anti-social 
news items in the other-than-Negro 
news. 

In the ten main news categories, 
Dr. Simpson found that the Negro 
news in the white Philadelphia press 
was 49.3 per cent sensational (and 
largely anti-social), as against a total 
of 13 per cent in the cultural classifi- 
cation. 

Because the determining factors in 
this situation are economic and atti- 
tudinal, Prof. Simpson logically sug- 
gests that a remedy must proceed 
from an attack on these factors. If 
circulation would be helped by a dif- 
ferent treatment of Negro news, he 
points out, perhaps a more salutary 
treatment would result. 

Secondly, he urges a ‘‘comprehen- 
sive ‘educational’ program in the 
press.”’ I might suggest that an educa- 
tional program aimed to modify ex- 
pressed attitudes among the editors 
and reporters would be useful. 

Finally, concludes Dr. Simpson, 
“considerable economic and _ social 
changes, or both, will be required to 
affect seriously the racial attitudes of 
white Americans. Otherwise they will 
remain for a long time very much as 
they are now.” Since one of the papers 
studied has modified its policy on 
Negro news greatly, since the last 
year covered by this study, chiefly 
because of the anticipated boost given 
circulation, it seems likely that the 
quickest change will be prompted by 
economic motives. 

Such a change will magnify a prob- 
lem confronted by the Negro Press at 
present, but that will be another study 
and another review. Incidentally, an 
almost identical study by the re- 
viewer of a larger number of Negro 
newspapers revealed that in the aggre- 
gate the social and anti-social news 
percentages were reversed, almost to 
the fraction, in comparison to the 
same categories’ proportions in the 
Philadelphia white press. 

The publications sampled by Pro- 
fessor Simpson were: The Philadelphia 
Record, the Public Ledger, the Evening 


Bulletin, the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the Philadelphia Daily News, and the 
Evening Public Ledger. The period 
covered, using selected issues, was 
1928-1932, with the questionable 
omission of the months of July- 
December, inclusive. 

Professor Simpson has made a 
much needed contribution of consider- 
able value to a field too little explored. 

P. BERNARD YOUNG, JR. 
Managing Editor 
The Norfolk Journal and Guide 


Race Distinctions Written 
into Law! 


Students of contemporary racial 
distinctions often think of them as 
outgrowths of present situations. 
They seem to neglect the fact that no 
social problem can be properly under- 
stood without a correlation with its 
historical beginnings. The Southern 
Commonwealths have written distinc- 
tions between the white and colored 
populations into law throughout the 
history of their existences as colonies 
and as states. Some of these distinc- 
tions are the products of long growth 
and are related to the social and 
political conditions of the times. Most 
of them are in the nature of prohibi- 
tions. They were passed in order to 
prevent the recurrence of happenings 
which were contrary to the established 
views of the majority of the legis- 
lators. In 1910, Gilbert T. Stephenson 
published his Race Distinctions In 
American Law, which contained a 
general survey of these laws. This was 
the first of the endeavors since the 
Civil War to present a picture of the 
legal differences between the races in 
a single text. 

The volume under consideration is 
a compilation of the laws of the state 
of Virginia as they refer to the Negro 
population. The book, although a 
compilation of laws, is not intended 
for lawyers but primarily for those 
who are interested in the legal and 

1 June Purcell Guild, Black Laws of 
Virginia. Richmond: Whittet & Shepper- 
son, 1936, 249 pp. 
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historical sources of racial questions. 
It is the first effort to summarize 
these laws of a singl¢ state through- 
out its history into one volume. 
A brief introduction describes the 
method used in assembling the ma- 
terial and in arranging it for publica- 
tion. The laws are arranged chrono- 
logically by years and are placed 
under subject headings designated as 
chapters. These subjects include 
Racial Integrity, Slaves and Serv- 
ants, Free Persons of Color, Taxes, 
Civil Rights and Duties, Criminal 
Law, Free Compulsory Education, 
Abolition, Emancipation, and War 
and the Negro. The period covered by 
the book includes the years 1623- 
1936. 

The purpose of the volume is to 
give a presentation of the status of 
the Negro in Virginia as shown by 
legislation. As laws are expressions of 
social attitudes, the legislation of 
Virginia reveals the thought of the 
people expressed by their repre- 
sentatives towards the Negroes of the 
state. Still another purpose is served 
by the study. It shows without any 
special pleading that the legal disad- 
vantages under which the Negroes of 
Virginia live today are deeply rooted 
in the racial attitudes and customs of 
the past. After even a cursory scrutiny 
of these pages, it should be obvious to 
students of social problems as they 
concern Negroes that these cannot be 
comprehended adequately without a 
consideration of their historical back- 
grounds. Educational disadvantages, 
race relations, crime, health, housing, 
recreation, and similar problems have 
their causes embedded in the past. 
Those who hope to understand these 
apart from the past should be pre- 
pared to be confused by the apparent 
inconsistencies of the several situa- 
tions. For no one of the problems in- 
volved in Negro life should be sep- 
arated from its beginning if there is 
to be a complete description of it. 

No attempt is made to include court 
decisions growing out of the laws. 
Only the actions of the Virginia As- 


sembly are included. Perhaps this 
omission was due to the excellent 
three-volume series of case decisions 
made by Miss Catherall, Judicial 
Cases Concerning American Slavery 
and the Negro, which summarizes 
court decisions in Virginia to 1875, 

The objective of the author is stated 
clearly and simply: “‘The Black Laws 
of Virginia merely claims to be a 
simple but rather comprehensive topi- 
cal arrangement of Virginia laws on 
Negroes compiled from the original 
legal sources.” The author, June 
Purcell Guild, is a lawyer and social 
worker and is therefore cognizant of 
the social implications of the law. She 
was formerly Professor of Social Work 
in the University of Toledo and was a 
member of the faculty of Virginia 
Union University. She is never the de- 
fender or the special pleader through 
the pages of the book, but she places 
responsibility without hesitation. Par- 
ticularly, is this true, when she de- 
clares in the ‘‘Introduction’’: 


It is the custom in Virginia, as everywhere 
in the South, to blame the Negro for the 
extent of social problems; high crime rates, 
high illegitimacy rates, high illiteracy 
rates, high tuberculosis rates, high venereal 
disease rates, high unemployment and re- 
lief rates; all the prevalent serious social 
inadequacies of the South are coolly laid at 
the door of the Negro. But much of the 
Negro’s heredity and all of his social en- 
vironment are the result of white aggres- 
sion and white discrimination. 


The references to two subjects are 
of significance. One concerns Racial 
Integrity and the other Education. 
Virginia began its struggle for racial 
integrity in 1630, when the mating of 
Negroes and whites was brought under 
legal prohibitions. This first instance 
was that of a white man, Hugh Davis, 
with a Negro woman. It was ordered 
that he was “to be soundly whipped, 
before an assembly of Negroes and 
others for abusing himself to the dis- 
honor of God and shame of Chris- 
tians.’”’ Such occurrences were fre- 
quently mentioned in subsequent 
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years. Laws upon laws were passed to 
prevent the interbreeding and inter- 
marriage of the races. These laws 
culminated in the most recent of the 
acts in 1932 providing that interracial 
marriages were felonies and that the 
participants in such marriages were 
to be ‘confined in the penitentiary 
for from one to five years.” 

In spite of these legal discourage- 
ments, and also the penalties of mob 
law, the amount of racial crossing in 
Virginia has been large, as shown by 
the number of mulattoes. While 
Virginia forbade intermarriage by 
laws in the seventeenth century, the 
census of 1850 returned 79,775 Ne- 
groes aS mulattoes in a total Negro 
population of 526,861. This number 
has continued to increase not only in 
Virginia but throughout the United 
States. It has been estimated that the 
number of mulattoes in the United 
States in the census of 1920 were three 
times as great as the number for 1870 
and four times as great as the number 
for 1850. As for present day Virginia, 
the author of this work asserts that 
“at the present time, the number of 
full-blooded Negroes uncontaminated 
by a drop of white blood is probably 
not very great.”’ The question may be 
readily asked whether these laws are 
achieving their purposes in maintain- 
ing the integrity of the races, although 
the mulatto increases are due in part 
to marriages within the Negro race 
itself. 

The section entitled “The Develop- 
ment of Free Compulsory Education 
for Negroes and Whites” shows the 
history of the trends for the education 
of the races. While little attention was 
given to formal education in the 
seventeenth century, provision was 
made for ‘“‘the education of youth in 
honest and profitable trades and 
manufactures.” The apprenticeship of 
Negro children by the overseers of the 
poor was provided in an act of 1804. 
At first there was very little opposi- 
tion to Negro education but the Nat 
Turner Insurrection and Abolition 
agitation led to the enactment of laws 
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prohibiting assemblies, and the teach- 
ing of Negroes to read and write. 
Opposition was active and frequent 
after 1830. Provision was made for a 
district public school system for white 
children in 1845 but not a word was 
said about the Negro children. The 
result was that the public education 
of the Negro was neglected. From 
other studies we learn that in 1850 
there were 25,583 free adult Negroes 
in Virginia, but only 64 attended 
school and 11,515 were unable to read. 

After the Civil War, the enact- 
ments were passed which were at the 
basis of the present system of educa- 
tion. In 1870 it was provided that 
‘white and colored persons shall not 
be taught in the same school but in 
separate schools.”’ This act replaced 
an act of 1868 passed by the Recon- 
struction legislature which estab- 
lished ‘‘a uniform system of public 
free schools” and made no reference 
to separate schools. The separation of 
the races in the schools was again 
affirmed by the provisions of acts in 
1902, 1908, 1920, and 1928. 

It is of interest to note the pro- 
visions for institutional education. In 
1877 an appropriation was granted to 
Hampton Institute but this was made 
with the stipulation that ‘‘there shall 
be departments for instruction in agri- 
culture, mechanic arts, military tac- 
ties.’’ Another act of 1884 made pro- 
vision for the establishment of the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute, and in 1887 a summer school for 
colored teachers was established by 
law. Provision was made in 1936 for 
“certain persons denied admission to 
Virginia state colleges, universities 
and institutions, of higher learning.” 
In such a case when it appeared that 
a Virginia state institution refused to 
furnish the educational facilities de- 
sired and these facilities could be pro- 
vided by an institution either ‘‘lo- 
cated in Virginia or elsewhere,” the 
board of the institution which had de- 
clined to receive the applicant was 
authorized to pay out of the appro- 
priated funds the sum which it would 
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cost the applicant to secure “such 
equal educational facilities elsewhere 
without additional cost.” Virginia by 
these several acts showed its firm be- 
lief in the separation of the races in 
state controlled educational institu- 
tions. The repetition of the laws indi- 
cates how deeply rooted in the popu- 
lar mind is this theory of racial sep- 
aration. 

This book is an excellent source- 
book for summaries of the laws, reso- 
lutions and ordinances dealing with 
the status of the Virginia Negro, slave 
and free, from the earliest times to 
1936. Their publication constitutes a 
two-fold presentation. On the one 
hand, the status of the Negro is re- 
vealed, and on the other, the attitude 
of the people of the state is shown, for 
laws reflect the thinking of the people. 
Perhaps some who use the book may 
reach the conclusion that harsh laws 
have solved none of the racial prob- 
lems of the past and they may be led 
to the thought that the past may have 
lessons yet unlearned for the present 
and the future. Out of such thinking, 
the community may be led to cease 
its treatment of Negroes as half-men 
or three-fifths men and grant them 
more equitable opportunities as citi- 
zens of a great state. However the 
pessimist may conclude that because 
these harsh attitudes are written into 
law that in the future we as a nation 
are doomed to a dual racial system. 
But who knows about tomorrow— 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof! 

CHARLES H. WESLEY 
Department of History 
Howard University 


A Pupil’s Devotion! 

Merritt, a former pupil, undertakes 
to tell the story of the life and achieve- 
ments of Dr. George Washington 
Carver of Tuskegee. The book is di- 
vided into two parts. The first ten 


1 Merritt, R. H., From Captivity to 
Fame, or The Life of George Washington 
Carver. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 
1936. Pp. 196. 


chapters deal with the life and 
achievements of Carver, and the sec- 
ond part, pages 79 to 196, is supple- 
mentary, composed entirely of ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Carver’s bulletins. 

In Chapter I, we read that Dr, 
Carver is “‘ . . . a creative genius, and 
one of the greatest scientists the world 
has ever known,” page 13. He was 
born in Diamond Grove, Missouri, in 
1864. He and his mother were kid- 
napped by a gang of night-riders and 
carried into Kansas. Carver’s master 
sent a rescuing party which recovered 
him by exchanging a race horse valued 
at $300. The mother was not re- 
covered and George never knew what 
became of her. Education for George 
was one long economic struggle. 

The author discusses Carver’s first 
twelve years at Tuskegee and his dis- 
covery of the possibilities of local 
farm products. Then follows a partial 
list of products from the peanut, po- 
tato, etc., a discussion of his appear- 
ance before the United States Con- 
gress and of an offer by Thomas Kdi- 
son to have Dr. Carver join his staff. 
It is related that he promptly rejected 
the offer. 

Chapter VII, “His Creative Abil- 
ity,” covers pages 47-50. There is a 
chapter on Carver’s_ school-farm 
group. It is noted that a silver cup 
was awarded him by the North Caro- 
lina Negro Farmers’ Congress in 1922 
for scientific achievement. An entire 
page between 54 and 55 is devoted to 
a picture of this cup, whereas on page 
53 we find an inconspicuous notation 
of the award of the Spingarn Medal, 
1923, for “discoveries in agricultural 
chemistry,” and the notation that he 
is a member of the Royal Society of 
Arts, London, 1917. Chapter X, 
“Views and Comments,” gives a num- 
ber of statements from editors of 
newspapers, presidents of Negro and 
white universities, and from some dis- 
tinguished Negro citizens at large. 
One notes a very conservative tone in 
these testimonials; the most extrava- 
gant of which comes from the presi- 
dent of a Negro college, who says, 
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“J regard him as one of the greatest 
scientists of the age.’’ A newspaper 
editor writes frankly: 


Candidly, I visited Tuskegee and went 
through his chemical laboratory and it 
was just as clear to me as mud, because I 
simply listened as all others do with my 
mouth and ears open, and at the finish I 
really didn’t know how it was all done. I 
asked him one question and his answer con- 
fused me. The question I asked him was 
this: ‘‘Dr. Carver, you have here hundreds 
of results which may be called discoveries, 
and you have made all of these discoveries 
in this laboratory,—have you anywhere 
written formulas for each and every one of 
these discoveries you have made?” I asked 
him this question because I thought of 
what might happen in case of his death. 
If he had the formulas for all of his dis- 
coveries, then his work would not be lost 
to science, but if he did not have formulas 
for what he has done, but is simply carry- 
ing them around in his head, you can see 
how futile all of his work will be when he 
finally passes on. To my amazement, Dr. 
Carver looked at me and smiled and said, 
“T have all of these formulas, but I have not 
written them down yet’’; and I told him 
that I thought he was doing himself and 
the race as well as science a great injustice 
not to have each and every formula down in 
a book somewhere to be left at Tuskegee as 
evidence of his scientific knowledge. 


Of thirty-one testimonials, six are 
from white persons not connected 
with colored schools. They are: The 
Editor of the Atlanta Constitution; 
the Editor of The Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser; an Associate Horticulturist 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; the Office of the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Georgia; 
the Chief of Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; 
and the President of Iowa State Col- 
lege. Of the remaining, eighteen ema- 
nate from Negro schools, usually from 
the president or the principal. 

The supplementary material is diffi- 
cult to evaluate. Undoubtedly it has 
a practical value and rises somewhat 
above the contents of a good book of 


recipes and commentary upon diets 
and husbandry. It deals with such 
subjects as Recipes for Making Pea- 
nut Cookies, Metropolitan Cake with 
Peanuts, The Sweet Potato and Ways 
of Preparing It, How to Save Money 
on a Farm, Dealing with the Various 
Farm Products, How to Raise Pigs 
with a Little Money, Poultry Raising, 
Use of Tomatoes, and a chapter on 
The Cow Pea. Chapter XVIII deals 
with Delicious Meals Every Day. 
Chapter XX deals with Alfalfa, and 
Chapter XXI, The Pickling and 
Curing of Meat in Hot Weather. 

From a practical point of view, 
then, it would seem that Professor 
Carver has made contributions of im- 
portance. One looks in vain, however, 
for evidence of the author’s earlier 
claim for Carver of rank among “‘the 
greatest scientists the world has ever 
known.” One scans futilely for scien- 
tific publications in recognized scien- 
tific magazines. One must, therefore, 
suppose that the rather extravagant 
claims in the first part of the book 
proceed mainly from a pupil’s devo- 
tion to his former master. 

This book will have served a laud- 
able purpose if it throws into relief 
the oft-repeated but unsupported 
claims for the work of Dr. Carver. 
Science does not admit of mystical 


categories. Scientific contribution 
must stand the test of scientific can- 
ons. 


Howarp H. Lone, Asst. Supt., 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


A Genetic Study of Race 
Prejudice! 

This is a doctoral thesis, a product 
of Columbia University. It makes an 
experimental attack upon the prob- 
lem of the development of race preju- 
dice. The Negro-white relation in the 
United States offers perhaps the best 
opportunity for a genetic study of this 
problem because of the combination 


1 Horowitz, E. L., The Development of 
Attitudes Toward the Negro. (Archives of 
Psychology, No. 194.) New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936. 
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of contrasts in the physical appear- 
ances of the races and of the socio- 
economic pattern. 

Horowitz prepared three types of 
tests. One of them required the sub- 
ject to rank pictures of faces in order 
of preference. Another—the “Show 
Me Test’—inquired of the subject 
looking at the picture stimulus: Show 
me all those that you want to sit be- 
side, go to your home, come to your 
party, etc. A third test used pictures 
in which boys are in a social setting, 
such as playing ball. The subject was 
required to say whether he wanted to 
join with them and ‘“‘do what they are 
doing.”’ The pictures represented Ne- 
gro and white boys. In some of the 
social situations pictures of white and 
Negro boys were shown together; 
others showed only white boys. When 
both races were represented in a pic- 
ture the number of Negroes varied 
from one to several. 

The total number of subjects used 
is not clear from the monograph. It 
seems, however, that the investigator 
used subjects as follows: Sixty from 
urban Tennessee, 81 from urban 
Georgia, 61 from rural Georgia, and 
472 from New York City. He used a 
limited number of Negro subjects and 
a small group of white Communists. 
The subjects were in grades from 
kindergarten through the 8B. Grade 
groups were taken as representative 
of corresponding ages. The subjects 
were fairly well distributed among the 
grades, averaging about 40 or more, 
with the exception of the 6B grade, in 
which there were 106 subjects. It was 
found that the growth tendency is 
different for the Rank Test, “Show 
Me Test,” and the Social Situations 
Test. In the Rank Test, there is no 
reliable slope of the regression line of 
prejudice on age. In the Social Situa- 
tions Test there is a reliable slope 
showing an increase in prejudice with 
increase in age. With the ‘Show Me 
Test” the regression is curvilinear and 
negatively accelerating. 

The author discusses two hypothe- 
ses with reference to the underlying 
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causes of the differences among his 
test results. (1) Attitude may be a 
unitary phenomenon and the differ- 
ences revealed by the tests a function 
of the testing situation. (2) The atti- 
tude may be a multi-modal phenom- 
enon, the difference among the test 
results arising from measuring differ- 
ent modalities. 

Among the most interesting find- 
ings are the following: Anti-Negro 
attitudes develop very early in the 
white child’s life. They begin as early 
as the kindergarten and _ possibly 
earlier. No discoverable differences 
appear among white children of New 
York City, of urban Tennessee, and 
of urban and rural Georgia. No differ- 
ence was found between pupils at- 
tending schools having both white 
and colored pupils and those attend- 
ing separate schools. No evidence of 
influence appeared in a school situa- 
tion in which a Negro boy had proved 
to be rather successful and prominent. 
He seems to have been regarded by 
the white children as the exception 
which proved the rule. Negro children 
showed slight preferences for white 
children. They seemed to be assimi- 
lated to the American-white pattern 
of response. On the other hand, a 
group of 16 Communist children ex- 
hibited no race prejudice whatever. 
The fact that Negroes preferred 
whites, and that the Communists 
showed no prejudice would certainly 
seem to indicate that prejudice is not 
inherited but is a creation of the social 
settings in which the child grows. 

Beginning very early, the growth of 
attitude seems to follow the usual 
S-shape type of growth curve, begin- 
ning slowly, rising more rapidly, and 
finally slowing down in rate toward a 
dead level. There are no sharp breaks 
in the growth curve, which would 
seem to indicate no special physio- 
logical maturation. 

Horowitz varied the shades of the 
pictures of his subjects so that a Ne- 
gro child would appear as light as a 
white child in the picture. This seemed 
to have had little or no influence on 
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the judgment. The child responded to 
the general features. Here is evidence 
that race attitudes are integrated from 
many-sided social situations. They 
are deeply-rooted conceptual phe- 
nomena. 

The author offers evidences of re- 
liability and validity of his tests—a 
thing that is so frequently overlooked 
by workers. The intercorrelation be- 
tween the tests increased with age, 
which indicates a convergence toward 
a general type of prejudiced response. 

The number of Negroes in the social 
situation seemed not to have affected 
the decision. One Negro in a social 
setting is sufficient for a white child 
to reject participation. The response 
seemed to be of an all-or-none kind. 

The study is of a highly commend- 
able and pioneering sort and ought to 
be followed by a number of other ex- 
perimental investigations of this im- 
portant question. It raises a number 
of questions, for example: Is the lack 
of differences between the Georgia 
and New York children, as appears in 
his investigation, a real lack or are the 
author’s instruments too dull to detect 
them? What is the relation of early 
attitudes to the final prejudice of the 
adult? How closely may experiences 
with pictures be expected to correlate 
with experiences in actual life setting? 
These and a number of other ques- 
tions come to mind as areas inviting 
further investigation. 

Howarp H. Lona, Asst. Supt., 

Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


A Foreigner Looks at Negro 
Education’ 

In this doctor’s dissertation pre- 
pared for the University of Louvain 
in Belgium Robert Rothschild has en- 
deavored to describe the evolution of 
educational theories as applied to Ne- 
groes in the United States, emphasiz- 
ing particularly the importance of the 
economic problem in the relations of 





1 Rothschild, Robert, ‘“‘L’ Education des 
Négres aux Etats-Unis,’ Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation. Louva:%:: Univer- 
sity of Louvain, 1936. Pp. 282 


the two races. In the introduction to 
his bibliography Dr. Rothschild states 
that although he found many short, 
highly-specialized studies of various 
phases of Negro education there is no 
work in the French language nor any 
work by a non-American which treats 
the subject of Negro education as a 
whole other than the little book of 
Lance G. E. Jones published in Ox- 
ford in 1928, Negro Schools in the 
Southern States. 

Dr. Rothschild has divided his 
study into six large chapters in which 
he presents his analysis of the ‘‘Negro 
problem” in the United States (for 
which he sees no solution except in the 
application of reason and a sense of 
solidarity or in a mixture of the races), 
the evolution of Negro education in 
the South from 1830 to the present 
time, the achievements of Negroes in 
the schools of the North and West, a 
detailed study of the work of the 
Jeanes Fund, Penn School, Hampton 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, and the 
Extension Work Service in rural com- 
munities, and an evaluation of the in- 
tellectual and economic progress of 
the Negro during the past 70 years. 
Fortified by many statistical tables, 
quotations from government  bulle- 
tins, state reports, annual reports of 
the philanthropic funds, as well as 
personal visits to such institutions as 
Hampton and Tuskegee, he has ob- 
served with the open mind of the un- 
prejudiced European the integration 
of the Negro into American life. 

As a Belgian Dr. Rothschild has 
been particularly interested in dis- 
covering from his study the practices 
in what he calls the “education of 
primitive peoples under the influence 
of western civilization” that may be 
applied to the education of the Ne- 
groes in the Congo. There have been 
two policies followed in the past. One 
pretends to respect the institutions of 
the Africans but develops an eco- 
nomic warfare between the two races 
by overlooking the fact that the very 
presence of the colonists is not com- 
patible with the maintenance of these 
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institutions. The other is called as- 
similation but is rather a forced im- 
position of the European civilization 
without regard for the interests of the 
natives concerned. This latter policy 
he compares to the first program of 
the early teachers of the American 
Negro who introduced such studies of 
the classical European tradition as 
Latin and algebra rather than more 
practical subjects, and either pro- 
duced a number of maladjusted in- 
dividuals or discouraged an interest 
in further schooling. Recognition of 
the failure of this plan for the educa- 
tion of the group as a whole helped to 
create the modern system of practical 
education encouraged by the Jeanes 
Fund, Hampton and Tuskegee, which 
would adapt the individual to his en- 
vironment and help him to raise his 
standard of living. To Dr. Rothschild 
failure to consider the welfare of the 
Negro is noxious to the best interests 
of the white race as the former is 
an active element which cannot be 
separated from the economic life of 
the latter. He sees in the United 
States, therefore, a better system of 
adaptation of the Negro through edu- 
cation. This system combined with 
the promising intellectual potentiali- 
ties evidenced in his accomplishments 
in the United States since the Civil 
War, he concludes, should be a guide 
to Europeans in learning how to over- 
come some of the evils of the colonial 
system. (It is interesting to note that 
the problem is considered to be one of 
adaptation instead of one of training 
for citizenship.) 

For French-speaking people this 
book will be an instructive survey of 
Negro education in the United States, 
but for American students of the ques- 
tion it contains nothing new. How- 
ever, as the view of an unprejudiced 
European it is both interesting and 
refreshing. 


HELEN W. BurRELL, Ass’t. Professor 
Department of Romance Languages 
Howard University 
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Another French Text! 


The editors of this text have made 
accessible to high school and college 
students another French book on the 
African theme. A rational race-con- 
sciousness becoming a recognized ob- 
jective in Negro education, this story 
of a noble Negro, written by a famous 
author who had a black grandmother, 
fits admirably into this particular edu- 
cational pattern. Certainly the Negro 
student of French should know his 
Dumas as well as his Daudet; more- 
over, he will enjoy reading this novel 
for more reasons than the racial. It 
has a human appeal hardly typical of 
the literary genre that Dumas culti- 
vated. The trappings of romance are 
there: the thunder of war and the 
poignancy of vexed love; but in addi- 
tion there is the tortured soul of the 
hero. From Dumas to Shakespeare is 
a far cry, indeed, yet there is some- 
thing about the melancholy of the 
sensitive Georges Munier that recalls 
the dark outpourings of Hamlet—at 
least to the reader who has brooded 
over wrongs of the kind that harassed 
the mulatto hero of Dumas. There is 
something revealing and at the same 
time disquieting about Georges; in the 
Negro classroom it will be experience 
rather than fiction—a kind of literary 
counterpart to the sorrow songs. 

The tragedy of Georges was Bibli- 
cal; his despair was the despair of the 
prophet betrayed by his own. He tried 
to be a Moses, but his liberating pur- 
pose failed because the pariahs he 
would free preferred the flesh-pots. 
The picture is not bright, and one 
wonders how inspiring to young and 
impressionable readers of color might 
be the spectacle of oppressed Negroes 
suspending their dash to freedom in 
order to drain the kegs of rum that a 
wily enemy has placed in their path. 
(I have been struck by the similarity 


1 Alexander Dumas, pére, Georges, edited 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary 
by W. Napoleon Rivers and John F. 
Matheus. Washington: Associated Pub- 
lishers. Pp. 233. 
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of this episode with the Borrioboola- 
Cha incident in Dickens’ Bleak House. 
Let us hope that the idea originated 
with the English novelist rather than 
the kinky-haired Frenchman.) Per- 
haps it has its didactic value, if not its 
inspirational. However, the heroic 
parts of the protagonist outweigh the 
servility of his fellows and we may be 
thankful to Dumas for creating such 
a figure. If in democratic France he 
never felt the sting of race prejudice, 
he had enough of the imagination of 
the artist and the conviction of the 
humanitarian to create an admirable 
foil to the complacent Negro of con- 
temporary art (especially of local 
fabrication) whose sensibilities are not 
delicate enough to register wrongs. 

This edition of Georges will be found 
useful if not flawless. Dumas’ biog- 
raphy is sketched in the introduction; 
in the appraisal of his art it appears 
that undue emphasis is placed on 
Dumas the dramatist. If, as it is 
stated, it is his dramas that have 
given him a place of merit in French 
literature, it is his novels that have 
made him a universal favorite. Any 
discussion of his works would hardly 
be complete without mention of Les 
Trois Mousquetaires and Monte Cristo 
—especially in a preface to one of his 
novels, 

The classroom usableness of this 
offering would be enhanced if the lines 
of the text were numbered. The notes 
are brief and to the point, although at 
times precision is sacrificed to suc- 
cinctness. Prometheus was _ hardly 
“the god of fire’—the Titans were 
giants at best and Vulcan presided 
over the flaming element; Marie Stu- 
art was assuredly queen of France for 
a brief season, but it was as Queen of 
Scots that she played her tragic réle; 
Venus was essentially the goddess of 
love rather than beauty; Cleophas 
was one of the two disciples to whom 
Christ appeared on the walk to Em- 
maus—the note implies that the 
others were denied the post-resurnec- 
tion vision; Cervantes’ masterpiece is 


generally known as Don Quijote and 
not Don Quichotte. 

Difficult passages and idioms are 
elucidated by rendition in English. 
A few translations are not particularly 
happy; in note 1 to page 12, “‘let”’ is 
hardly the best translation for “fait” ; 
one ponders over the meaning of the 
surrealist locution ‘‘for want of a flag 
himself,’”’ the translation given in 
note 1 to page 23 for faute d’un cha- 
peau a soi; after Milton’s “laughter 
holding both his sides,” why render 
se tenant les cétés de rire (note; page 
55) as “splitting their sides with 
laughter’? In the passage translated 
in note 1, page 70, ‘“‘promis”’ is a noun 
meaning ‘‘fiancé” and not a predicate 
adjective modifying ‘‘mariage’”’; in 
c'est qu’il (note 1 to page 114) the 
“il” is an expletive used as the antici- 
patory subject and not a personal pro- 
noun to be translated “‘he.”’ The trans- 
lation “you believe yourself to be 
even with him?” (note 1, page 197 
does not convey the exact meaning of 
‘‘vous vous croyez quitte envers lui?”’, 
since ‘‘even’’ implies revenge and the 
idea of the passage is discharging an 
obligation—‘‘square”’ might express 
bs idea better, if somewhat colloqui- 
ally. 

Since an errata sheet has been pre- 
pared to accompany the text, mention 
of the typographical slips is gratui- 
tous. However, the list is not com- 
plete, a number of small mistakes 
having eluded the vigilance of the 
editors. These blemishes are quite 
minor, and will not impair the useful- 
ness of a worthy contribution in a 
new and vital field. 

V. B. Spratiin, Head 
Dept. of Romance Languages 
Howard University 


‘*Educar es Redimir’’! 

In Mexico a great experiment, in- 
volving a new way of looking at life, 
is underway. The whole world seems 

1 George I. Sanchez, Mexico—A Revolu- 


tion by Education. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1936, Pp. 211. 
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to be interested in the outcome; hence 
the market has been somewhat 
flooded with books and articles view- 
ing the situation from its many differ- 
ent angles. George I. Sanchez writes 
from the viewpoint of education. He 
formulates the major hypothesis of 
Mexican educational leaders, viz.: 
education is a dynamic capable of re- 
deeming a whole people—‘‘educar es 
redimir.”” Perhaps no country, with 
the possible exception of Russia, offers 
a fairer field for establishing the truth 
or falsity of this thesis. Necessarily, 
there can be no final answers while 
the experiment is still in process. Sane 
and unbiased writing on the subject, 
however, can and will attempt to give 
clarifying background content, to re- 
view the present status objectively, 
to interpret ov appraise in terms of 
the entire situation, and to indicate 
probable prospects for the future. 
Sanchez brings to the task thus out- 
lined a rare combination of qualifica- 
tions: he, himself, is a native of New 
Mexico, of Spanish ancestry, with the 
traditions of the Catholic Church in 
his veins. He knows education and the 
school through first-hand experiences 
ranging from teacher in a one-room 
rural school through principal and 
supervisor, and college teacher, to Di- 
rector of Research of a State Depart- 
ment of Education. In him, therefore, 
we have an experienced educator 
writing the story of an educational 
project of a people with whose lan- 
guage he is familiar and whose social 
and racial characteristics he under- 
stands. He gives, then, what his back- 
ground leads us to expect—a clear, co- 
herent story embracing (1) the Mezi- 
can setting—an interesting picture of 
the “‘melee’’ and the masses combined 
with a treatment of the colonial school 
which serves to orient the student of 
the present situation and to give him 
a surer foundation for interpretation; 
(2) the present school movement— 
covering the Mexican renascence, the 
work of the cultural missions, the 
socialistic school, teacher-training, 


and relationships between Church, 
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State, and Education; (3) a summary 
re-affirming the major theme “‘educar 
es redimir,” and re-emphasizing the 
attitude stated in the Foreword: 


In Mexico we are anxious that our rural 
population modify its rudimentary manner 
of domestic, social, and economic life 
rather than that it should learn to read 
and write. We are more interested that this 
population should be cultured, taking the 
word in its precise acceptance, than that it 
should be learned. Our rural education, in 
effect, stresses work along these cardinal 
lines: health and sanitation, the dignifying 
of domestic life, elevation of habitual oc- 
cupation, recreation and satisfactory social 
living. After these essentials come those 
subjects that American educators call “‘in- 
tellectual skills and tools.”’ 


This study was made under a grant 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund; 
nevertheless the Fund assumes no re- 
sponsibility as publisher or censor. 
The choice of Rafael Ramfrez to write 
the Foreword was a most happy one, 
for wherever Mexican education is 
discussed, there is usually found a 
contribution from this wise, tolerant, 
clear-visioned leader. Having served 
variously as teacher, director of cul- 
tural missions, technical expert, and 
chief of the department of rural edu- 
cation in the Federal Secretariat, he 
speaks and writes with knowledge 
born of experience and under the in- 
spiration of a burning zeal to make 
others understand his people and 
their leaders,—to make all appreciate 
the social pressures that color, dig- 
nify and motivate activity in the 
Mexican scene. 

For serious, thoughtful educators 
pondering how to organize the school 
so that it may “cultivate culture,” for 
rural educators discouraged with the 
multiplicity, the complexity and the 
(more often than not) seeming hope- 
lessness of their problems, this sympa- 
thetic non-sentimental presentation 
of a situation bristling with a thou- 
sand and one sharply accented diffi- 
culties, will be studied with an eager 
interest. For while there is no attempt 
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“to preach” nor even subtly to sug- 
gest a model-to-be copied, the school 
man cannot but be intrigued by a 
philosophy and a psychology working 
hand-in-hand and placing the acqui- 
sition of an integrated personality 
above mere achievement of intellec- 
tual skill and tools. 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


Sunrise O’er Alabama 


A perusal of the annual report of 
the President of Talladega College for 
1935-36! is a refreshing experience. 
While the document brings to the 
reader the expected cold facts about 
enrollment, receipts, expenditures, 
needs, etc., it goes far beyond these; 
for it brings something spiritual, too. 
It leaves him not only informed about 
the school as it is but emotionally im- 
pressed at its past and keenly in- 
terested in its future. 

Such a departure from mere facts 
and figures in presidential reports is 
nothing new, of course, for several of 
America’s most successful college ad- 
ministrators have each issued a series 
of reports in recent years which con- 
stitutes a veritable treatise on con- 
temporary problems in higher educa- 
tion. But this report of President 
Gallagher sounds a new note in style 
and content. It is quite possible, of 
course, that its mood might not prove 
appropriate for all colleges. But cer- 
tainly the style of presidential reports 
in general could stand some loosening 
up. If this one finds a following then 
such documents will have and will de- 
serve to have a wider circulation 
among and a more eager reception by 
the reading public. And this is as it 
should be for unless such reports are 
widely read, college presidents lose 
one of their most effective mediums 
of communicating with their con- 
stituency and with the general public. 

The author’s first departure in this 
pamphlet is to give the report a title 
like any other book and such a title 


1 Gallagher, B. G., Sunrise O’er Ala- 
tama, Talladega: Talladega College, 1936. 
p. 52. 
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as to attract the reader’s immediate 
attention. For “Stars Fell on Ala- 
bama” has been for some time fresh 
in the mind of everyone. ‘‘But,”’ say 
the readers, “how about this ‘Sunrise 
O’er Alabama’? We'll have to look 
into that.’”’? And they do. 

The author’s second departure from 
orthodoxy is to open up with a foot- 
note. And what a footnote it is! It 
sharply impresses one with the situa- 
tion in Alabama just as it is by wiping 
out some of the Is-it-true-what-they- 
say-about-Dixie romance and point- 
ing out a sobering social situation that 
needs much mending. Alabama, 
ranked as next to last among the 
states in per capita wealth, its lands 
a “problem area,” providing only 
nine good high schools for a Negro 
population of nearly a million and 
barely twice that number for two 
million whites—Alabama stands fifth 
from the bottom in literacy. It also 
ranks sixth from the top in burglary 
and first in homicides. In this fashion 
the opening ‘‘Footnote” in sharp, 
though somber, hues gives the back- 
ground for the story, and convinces 
the reader that Alabama is surely a 
proper place for a Negro college. 

But not all is dark. For sixty-nine 
years has Talladega ‘‘poured its con- 
structive energies into the heart of the 
deep South” against tremendous odds. 
Its sons and daughters have gone out 
and built watch fires in the night. And 
now dawn is breaking. It is ‘Sunrise 
o’er Alabama.” 

The author, with keen appreciation 
of the function of a first-class liberal 
arts college, conducted with a bi- 
racial philosophy in Alabama, beauti- 
fully and forcefully presents the 
progress, the program and the policy 
of the school. Carried forward by the 
sweep of the narration the reader 
suddenly begins to realize that here is 
no ramshackle, colored school in the 
swamps, with a big name and little 
else. For to many honest, but unin- 
formed Americans the term ‘‘Negro 
College’”’ often denotes a valiant but 
pitiable effort of a backward race to 
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achieve the impossible. Such a person 
needs to be set straight by reading 
this report. 

He would find that at Talladega 
there is no paternalism in student con- 
trol but that an important feature of 
the training in democracy is found in 
the new administrative development 
where matters are settled and policies 
determined upon through an inclusive 
consensus of opinion among students, 
faculty and administrative officers. 

The reader will also be surprised to 
learn that Talladega is adapting the 
“Chicago Plan” to its needs; that for 
nine years the average holding power 
of the college is about 55 per cent— 
that is, 55 per cent of an entering 
class graduates four years later; that 
it had a current operating budget of 
$185,851 for 1935-36 with an enroll- 
ment of 257 students which gives a 
per capita cost of about $723. 

Most intriguing is the account of 
the activities of many kinds which 
contribute to the development of the 
students. Art, music, athletics, dra- 
matics, interracial conferences—all 
these and others are made contribu- 
tory to the development of the whole 
person. A competent well-selected 
faculty of approximately 25 persons, 
assists the students to develop them- 
selves both through these activities 
and the more formal work of the 
class-room. 

The document, as a whole, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, sets a new 
and commendable style in presidential 
reports and one worthy of extensive 
imitation. It is to be hoped that 
enough copies were printed for the 
widest distribution. 

D. O. W. HoLMEs 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund 


There have been some fateful 
events in the history of the Negro in 
America whose anniversary date 
should be encircled with red. One of 
these was when a cargo of slaves was 
landed in Virginia in 1619. For this 
marks the beginning of that pictur- 
esque drama of America known as the 
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race problem. Another is the morning 
when Crispus Attucks fell on Boston 
Common, the first martyr of the 
Revolution. Emancipation Day is ac- 
tually celebrated as it should be; 
Appomattox, assuring what emanci- 
pation had promised, is also signifi. 
cant. 

America should likewise keep in 
mind the day in 1911 when Julius 
Rosenwald, famous merchant of Chi- 
cago, became so impressed with the 
social needs of the Negro in America 
and the splendid work that the 
YMCA was doing in that field, 
that he pledged himself to give 
$25,000 toward the erection of a 
building for the use of colored men 
in each of those communities which 
would raise the remainder of the mini- 
mum cost of $100,000. For on that 
day there was born in the mind and 
heart of that distinguished philan- 
thropist the deep interest in the de- 
velopment of the Negro in America 
whose results can hardly be over- 
estimated. For from that original im- 
pulse grew the idea of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

The report! of the trustees of that 
Fund, which has just been issued, tells 
a heartening story of the possibilities 
in the use of great wealth in alleviat- 
ing the condition of a disadvantaged 
minority, which should receive wide 
reading in this great country of ours. 
In clear and forceful language the 
president of the Fund, after a brief 
review of its inception, its history and 
its organization, describes in general 
the several programs which have been 
followed and then reports factually 
upon the cost of the several activities 
engaged in with the amounts spent 
for each. These programs are classified 
in fourteen categories divided into 
three groupings. The first group in- 
cludes six activities devoted exclu- 
sively to the welfare of Negroes for 
which a total of $8,816,854 has been 


1 Embree, Edwin R., Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Review of Two Decades 1917-1936, 
Chicago: The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1936. Pp. 55. 
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appropriated during the twenty-year 
period. The second group includes 
seven activities of a more general 
nature whose promotion has cost the 
Fund $3,842,350. The third group 
deals with administration for which 
$576,879 have been used. The grand 
total of expenditures by the Fund for 
the period covered is $13,236,083. 

A careful perusal of the report in 
which each category is described and 
discussed will convince the most criti- 
cal reader that for effectively accom- 
plishing the ends desired this amount 
of money could hardly have been 
spent more judiciously when all of the 
circumstances are taken into account. 
Over $5,000,000, for example, were 
spent on the program of building Ne- 
gro schools in the South. This is by far 
the largest sum devoted to any one 
program and justifiably so. For when 
this program was begun the most 
pressing need of the Negro was (and 
still is) elementary schools in the 
South. By a judicious use of this 
$5,000,000, a total of 5,357 completed 
buildings was created in 883 counties 
scattered through 15 Southern states. 
The total cost of these buildings was 
$28,408,520 of which 64 per cent came 
from tax funds, 4 per cent from per- 
sonal contributions of white people, 
15 per cent from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund and 17 per cent from small con- 
tributions made by the Negroes them- 
selves. 

Four educational centers for Ne- 
groes have received particular atten- 
tion as strategic points for the de- 
velopment of university work. These 
centers are at Washington, Atlanta, 
Nashville, and New Orleans. To the 
higher institutions located in these 
cities the Fund has_ contributed 
$1,276,508. In addition to these, six- 
teen private institutions doing work 
of collegiate grade have received 
$245,842 toward the development of 
their programs. Even state-supported 
colleges have been assisted to the ex- 
tent of $290,757. As part of the effort 
to improve the work in higher insti- 
tutions of learning for Negroes a 
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notable contribution has been the 
establishment of scholarships and 
fellowships for the purpose of pre- 
paring teachers and other personnel 
for these schools and to afford oppor- 
tunity to unusually talented individ- 
uals in any field to carry on work 
which would have been impossible 
without financial aid. In this way 389 
persons have been aided by gifts total- 
ing $437,615. 

Realizing the dearth of library fa- 
cilities for Negroes in the South where 
they are frequently excluded from the 
public and college libraries, the Board 
of the Rosenwald Fund promoted, 
during the past eight years, a note- 
worthy activity in library service, in- 
cluding administration of library ex- 
tension in eleven counties in seven 
Southern states, aid to library schools 
for both colored and white librarians, 
contributions to Negro college and 
city libraries and the support of state 
library commissions. A _ total of 
$653,118 has been spent for this pur- 
pose. 

These are only part of the activities 
described in this report but they are 
enough. to indicate what has been 
done by this one agency in the pro- 
motion of the education of the Negro. 
Quite as important but not so ex- 
tensive are the promotion of medical 
service, of general education, of social 
studies and race relations projects of 
several kinds. This includes financing 
numerous publications particularly of 
topics dealing with race adjustment 
and giving information concerning 
alien groups, in the form both of 
pamphlets and full-size books issued 
by several publishers. 

In spite of the financial collapse 
incident to the onset of the depression, 
the Rosenwald Fund has carried on in 
magnificent style and deserves the 
sincere thanks of all good Americans. 
Since the Fund is to be closed out 
within twenty-five years of the date 
of the death of its founder, it has some 
time still left to promote the general 
welfare by a judicious use of the 
financial resources at its command. If 
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the stewardship, as indicated in this 
report for the past two decades, is any 
indication of what is to follow, we may 
confidently look forward to a contin- 
uation of the good works here de- 
scribed. 

D. O. W. Hotmes 


Booker T. Washington Again 

The grandeur of a mountain range 
can be fully appreciated only from a 
distance. A towering peak is a much 
more majestic sight to those who view 
it from afar than to the dwellers upon 
its slopes. A great character, likewise, 
may be best known by his intimate 
associates, but is probably better 
understood and more justly appraised 
by those farther removed in space and 
time. For the former are more prone 
to judgments unduly biased by acci- 
dental and superficial qualities; while 
the latter are unhampered in their 
view of the woods by the component 
trees. 

For this reason the world’s truly 
great characters require many biog- 
raphers who, from varying viewpoints 
and with different perspectives, de- 
scribe and interpret what they see. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that at 
varying intervals, biographies of dis- 
tinguished men like Lincoln, Shake- 
speare, or Napoleon continue to ap- 
pear long after the casual reader has 
decided that everything worth telling 
has already been told. But real great- 
ness, like a mountain peak, must be 
viewed from many distances, at many 
angles and in many lights in order 
that the true composite may ulti- 
mately be fully grasped. 

It is altogether fitting, therefore, 
and natural, that a new sketch of the 
life and work of Booker T. Washing- 
ton! should be issued during 1936, the 
year that includes his eightieth birth- 
day and also witnesses the installation 
of the third president of the institu- 
tion he founded and made the focus 


» 1Stokes, Anson Phelps, A Brief Biog- 
raphy of Booker Washington. Hampton: 
The Hampton Institute Press, 1936. Pp. 
42. 


of the searching gaze of the world’s 
educators. For Booker Washington 
without Tuskegee is hardly thinkable; 
and if ever an institution can be con- 
sidered the lengthened shadow of a 
man, Tuskegee is that institution. 

The author is splendidly equipped 
to write a sketch of this great Ameri- 
can, by training, by interest and by 
extensive experience in the field of 
Negro Education and because of his 
intimate acquaintance, both with Dr, 
Washington and those who worked 
with him through the years. And he 
has admirably succeeded in doing just 
what he set out to do, which was “to 
supply in brief form a sketch of the 
life and work of Booker Washington 
based on authentic sources” in the 
belief that ‘‘his conception and dem- 
onstration of the worthwhile life, 
based on the realities of human ex- 
perience, are, to a large extent, ap- 
plicable to all races and groups.” 

The need for a definitive biography 
of the distinguished founder of Tuske- 
gee is recognized; but no effort is 
made in the present volume to supply 
that need. For the author suspects 
that it is still too early for such a vol- 
ume to be written. He is contented, 
therefore, by skillful use of the ma- 
terials in his possession to make easily 
available to the public a book brief 
enough to be easily read and clear 
enough to be readily understood; and 
at the same time to supply adequately 
and to interpret fairly the acts and 
attitudes that constituted the great- 
ness of Mr. Washington. 

The facts and incidents related in 
the book are taken very largely from 
the best of all sources for the purpose 
—the autobiographical writings of Dr. 
Washington. These are supplemented 
by the well-known biography by 
Scott and Stowe and other material 
collected by the author himself. There 
is nothing, therefore, in the way of 
new materials for those already ac- 
quainted with the life and labors of 
the subject of the sketch. The inter- 
pretations, however, are of value even 
to such students. To the great read- 
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ing public, on the other hand, and to 
those to whom Booker Washington 
has been little more than the name of 
a well-known Negro, the book should 
prove not only informative, but defi- 
nitely inspirational. It deserves, there- 
fore, a wide circulation. For there is a 
lesson packed away between the 
covers of this little volume that may 
well point out to America a better 
way of living so greatly needed in 
these times. 

The work is splendidly documented 

and well indexed. The bibliographical 
note at the end should prove also very 
valuable to students who wish to go 
more deeply into the literature of the 
subject. The introduction, written by 
President Frank P. Graham of the 
University of North Carolina, is a 
splendid tribute of one educator to 
another. His final paragraph is worth 
quoting: 
Into the tragic story of interracial relations 
have gone slavery, war, the fear of Negro 
domination and white intimidation. With 
the coming of Booker Washington, educa- 
tion and cooperation took on new meaning 
as the way of the races out and up together 
toward the America that is still the hope of 
us all, 


The American people should be 
more generally acquainted with the 
life of such a man. To promote that 
acquaintance is the mission of this 
book. 

D. O. W. HotmMes 


Human Erosion! 

The malevolent tyranny of the 
cotton plant, consuming the soil in 
which it grows, dominating the lives 
of people who cultivate it, and shaping 
the institutions it supports, is ably 
portrayed in this study of two Georgia 
black belt counties. The two counties 
are alike because the same economic 
process operates in them; they differ 
historically. Greene County has al- 
ready experienced the phase through 

‘Raper, Arthur, Preface to Peasantry. 


Chapel Hill: The University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1936. Pp. 436. 
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which Macon County is passing. Dr. 
Raper’s book adds another volume to 
that valuable body of sociological 
literature concerning the South al- 
ready represented by Human e- 
ography of the South, Southern Re- 
gions, and Shadow of the Plantation. 
Following orthodox sociological pro- 
cedure, Dr. Raper establishes and 
supports his generalization statisti- 
cally but also gives an unusual analy- 
sis of the economy and social organiza- 
tion. His interpretation of the culture 
demands respect because of the pains- 
taking verification of facts coupled 
with a sympathetic insight into the 
lives of the people. 

One of the most significant contri- 
butions of this book is measuring the 
effect of the depression in the areas 
studied. Two surveys of the two coun- 
ties were made, one in 1927 and an- 
other in 1934. Dr. Raper was able to 
check changes occurring between the 
first and second periods of observa- 
tion. The picture of the cotton com- 
plex in 1927 is realistic and depressing. 
There is a tragedy in the demand of 
cotton for a drudgery yielding a low 
income which limits purchasing power 
and makes debt almost inescapable. 
The economic structure, family life, 
and social institutions fit a culture 
pattern peculiarly fashioned by cotton 
production. In the depression years 
the normal process in the region was 
simply accelerated. 

The two chapters in A Preface to 
Peasantry discussing schools show how 
clearly institutions reflect the culture 
of which they are a part. Subordina- 
tion of the Negro in the South’s caste 
structure is seen in the provisions for 
education. Expenditure for each white 
child is 12 and 18 times that for each 
Negro child. For white children in 
each county there is a consolidated 
school system with ample well-con- 
structed school buildings, an efficient 
transportation system, and _ well- 
trained teachers. Negro schools are 
poorly housed and in many cases the 
county has provided no school house. 
No Negro children are transported at 
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county expense and in Greene 
County ninth grade work is offered in 
only one school. Macon County has 
one high school. Teachers salaries for 
Negroes were miserably small and 
attracted only the poorest type of 
teacher. The teachers contacts are 
practically as limited as those of her 
pupils. Shut off from participation in 
the white world by the caste line, the 
teacher was forced to be cut off from 
participation in the larger Negro 
world by lack of communication and 
reading. In one school Dr. Raper 
found no one could tell him who 
Booker T. Washington Williams was 
named for. In other schools, names of 
leading American Negroes were un- 
known. 

Attitudes toward education were 
those bred by the social system in 
which parents and children lived. 
Ninety per cent of the Negro farmers 
were a highly mobile tenant popula- 
tion which shifted annually from com- 
munity to community and farm to 
farm. Children often did not enter 
school until moving time was over. 
Older boys had only a few weeks in 
the schoolroom before they were 
needed as plow hands. The cotton 


crop took precedence over the school 
as it did over everything else. Dr, 
Raper expressed the value of “‘a Ne- 
gro school teacher in the rural com- 
munity who can instill a feeling of 
self-respect and confidence into Negro 
children is doing a work of first im- 
portance for the local white mass 
mind and the local Negro mass mind 
and can escape the deadening impasse 
of predestined racial determinism only 
by the production of Negroes in these 
rural areas whose personality gives 
the lie to the theory which the whites 
profess and which the Negroes nom- 
inally accept.’’ There are few teach- 
ers prepared to perform the function 
Dr. Raper extols. The schools in 


. Greene and Macon Counties are an 


introduction to peasantry. The in- 
struction received there is superficial 
and the individual reaches maturity 
with a vision that never reaches be- 
yond a mule’s back, an experience 
limited to cotton growing, and a 
technique for survival his father 
learned from experience. 


Lewis W. JONES 
Department of Social Science 
Fisk University 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 


(D. A. Wilkerson and Mary A. Morton) 


‘‘Recommendations of the Presidents 
of Land Grant Colleges for Ne- 
groes,”’ School and Society, 43: 443- 
46, Mr (28) 1936. (Digest) 

The Conference of Presidents of 
Land Grant Colleges for Negroes and 
Affiliated Institutions, meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on November 18- 
20, 1935, adopted recommendations to 
the effect that: (1) Negro college edu- 
cational programs should emphasize 
techniques by which Negroes might 
utilize their organized consumers’ 
power to improve their economic sta- 
tus. (2) There is grave need for a 
national survey of occupational op- 
portunities for Negroes. (3) Negro 
colleges should study and adapt their 


programs to the shifting occupational 
demands of an ever-changing indus- 
trial and social order. (4) In addition 
to pure economics, colleges should 
emphasize the implications of eco- 
nomic phenomena and movements 
for improving the Negro’s status. (5) 
Emphasis should be given to the 
fundamentals of citizenship and to 
practical polities. (6) To students and 
Negro residents throughout the state 
available governmental _ services 
should be interpreted as very practical 
procedures and tools of everyday life. 
(7) Educational programs should 
make special provisions designed to 
improve the quality of rural life. (8) 
Especial effort should be made to se- 
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cure an equitable division between 
the races of all federal funds and 
matching state funds which are or 
shall be appropriated for the work of 
land-grant colleges in states with dual 
school systems. (9) Each land-grant 
college should have a field agent or 
contact man to integrate the college 
program with practical demands in 
the state at large. (10) A state-wide 
committee of laymen should be 
formed in each state to support the 
program and functions of the land- 
grant college for Negroes and similar 
institutions. (11) There should be 
appointed for the seventeen Negro 
land-grant colleges a commission of 
curriculum evaluation and planning, 
its work to cover a period of five years, 
partial reports to be made annually. 
(12) A continuation committee should 
be appointed to effect the recom- 
mendations of the Conference and to 
act for the parent body when the 
latter is not in session. (13) There 
should be organized immediately ‘‘An 
Association for the Improvement of 
Public Education for Negroes’? which 
would seek to co-ordinate all private 
and public organized efforts to im- 
prove educational provisions for Ne- 
groes. (14) Negroes should have, 
everywhere, representation on govern- 
ing boards which have to do with their 
civic, educational, social, and spiritual 
life. (15) Philanthropic foundations 
which have subsidized programs de- 
signed to improve the education and 
general social life of Negroes should, 
instead of withdrawing or curtailing 
their support, increase their financial 
assistance to education for Negroes, 
and direct their efforts in newer and 
more varied channels. (16) Colleges 
should establish new programs and 
techniques to meet the needs of boys 
and girls who are stranded between 
school and employment. (17) In the 
interest of Negro youth, the services 
of the Conference should be placed at 
the disposal of the National Youth 
Commission of the American Council 
on Education. (18) Definite plans of 
guidance should be inaugurated so as 


to direct Negro students of academic 
and scientific promise into graduate 
and professional fields. (19) Land- 
grant colleges should plan research 
outlets for the creative abilities of 
Negro scholars. (20) The Conference 
of Presidents of Land Grant Colleges 
for Negroes and affiliated institutions 
should meet in November, 1936, at 
the Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Virginia.—D. A. W. 


‘Reading for Negroes,” Library Jour- 
nal, 61: 369, My (1) 1936. (Digest) 
At a conference of Negro librarians 

of Texas, sponsored by the Division 

of Negro Education of the State De- 
partment of Education, and held at 

Prairie View State College on March 

19, 1936, the following resolutions 

were adopted: 


Resolved That: (1) There should be a defi- 
nite state library extension service for 
Negroes; (2) this service should be a part of 
the Texas Library and Historical Commis- 
sion at Austin, Texas; (3) there should be 
at least one Negro state library organizer; 
(4) this person should be a trained librarian 
with experience and knowledge of Texas; 
(5) this person should act in the capacity 
of an adviser; and 

Further Resolved That it shall be of in- 
terest to every educator, regardless of race, 
to get behind this movement through per- 
sonal contact, legislation, state educational 
programs and any other method that may 
develop interest in this subject. 


A.W. 


Brooks, Lee M., ‘‘Racial Distance As 
Affected by Education,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 21: 128-33, 
N-D 1936. (Abstract) 

Using as subjects 238 students of 
sociology at the University of North 
Carolina, and employing a modifica- 
tion of Bogardus’ technique for meas- 
uring social distance, the investigator 
sought to answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) “Will the student indicate 
a preferential relationship for the well- 
educated though ethnically different 


person?” (2) ‘Do later ratings indi- 
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cate any change as compared with 
ratings given two months earlier?” 
The subjects, mostly of Northern and 
Western European ancestry, and 78 
per cent of whom were of Southern 
(American) upbringing, comprised 
two groups: one of 182 students en- 
rolled in a course which devoted much 
study and discussion to problems ot 
race, and a ‘‘quasi-control’” group of 
56 students enrolled in a previous 
course which did not focus upon race 
problems as such. 

To these students there was pre- 
sented a mimeographed sheet listing 
twelve ethnic types in the following 
order: Greek, American, Indian, Eng- 
lish, Mexican, French, Turk, Japa- 
nese, German, Chinese, Negro, Poly- 
nesian, Italian. They were asked to 
think of these peoples ‘‘in terms of 
(1) college education or its equivalent 
and (2) peor or ordinary education, 
meaning sixth-grade level or less.’ 
With these categories as successive 
frames of reference reacted to sep- 
arately, they were requested to check 
‘the closest contact I would willingly 
allow for each race.” Selection was to 
be made of one of the following de- 
grees of social distance, to each of 
which an arbitrary scale value was 
assigned: ‘‘close kinship or inter- 
marriage, 6.00; club membership or 
fraternization, 5.00; neighborhood 
contacts, 4.00; employment tolerance, 
3.00; citizenship only, 2.00; visit 
country only, 1.00.” Reratings, not 
previously announced, were secured 
after an interval of approximately two 
months. All schedules were returned 
unsigned, code numbers being used to 
preserve anonymity and still permit 
the pairing of earlier and later ratings. 

(1) Differences, for a given race, be- 
tween ratings given those of “‘poor or 
ordinary education” as contrasted 
with those of ‘‘good or college educa- 
tion” reflect preference, ‘‘on paper,” 
for the better educated group. In- 
creased educational status operates to 
increase the degree of social intimacy 
by an average of 0.77 of a scale step. 
“‘The range of this increased tolerance 
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extends from the Negro whose higher 
educational status advances him one- 
half step (0.45) to the Italian who 
gains an entire step (1.06).”’ Caste 
attitudes and traditional stereotypes 
probably operate to curtail the in- 
fluence of increased educational status 
upon preferential ratings for Negroes, 
This is true, likewise, in case of the 
Turks, who gained only two-thirds of 
a step. (2) Reratings, after two 
months, ‘‘indicate that the second 
appraisal is more liberal than the 
earlier one. This is especially true of 
the 182 students who had given con- 
siderable thought to race problems.” 
In interpreting the results of his 
experiment, the author insists that 
‘no warrant can be found in this 
study for the assumption that evalua- 
tions and prejudices are lifted very 
far by educational considerations, 
however much they may be loosened 
for later dislodgment. Appraisals of 
other human beings, especially those 
who are different, tend to remain em- 
bedded in the emotional matrix into 
which they have been pressed by 
stereotype and symbol, by tradition, 
and by that essence of all negative 
emotions, fear.”’—D. A. W. 


Daykin, Walter L., ‘‘Race Conscious- 
ness in Negro Poetry,’’ Sociology 
and Social Research, 21: 45-53, S-O 
1936. (Digest) 


Poetry, long a favorite means of 
literary expression among all peoples, 
reflects the life and conditions of the 
times because the imagination of the 
poet is circumscribed by the prevail- 
ing social heritage. It becomes valu- 
able for sociological analysis because 
it expresses, either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, the feelings and attitudes of 
groups, and furnishes a_ valuable 
source for the study of human nature. 
In other words, poetry is in reality a 
transcript of life. 

The volume of Negro poetry is rela- 
tively small even though poetry has 
been the favorite medium of literary 
expression utilized by Negro writers. 
The black race has as yet produced no 
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outstanding poet, though individual 
Negroes have published some poetry 
of merit. The earliest Negro poet was 
Jupiter Hammond. He was followed 
by Phillis Wheatley, who published a 
volume in 1773. From then until Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s death, in 1906, 
some thirty Negroes published poems. 
By 1916, there had appeared some 
173 titles in English and others in 
French and Spanish. Since 1916, due 
to a number of factors, poetry has 
become increasingly important as a 
type of literary expression, and as a 
result a number of important volumes 
of Negro poetry have appeared. Along 
with them, due to artificial stimula- 
tion, there has been produced a body 
of verse which is of doubtful quality. 
The evolution of race consciousness 
among Negroes is reflected in their 
poetry of the different periods. The 
poetical verse of the pre-Civil War 
period was in general incoherent, 
crude, imitative, and conventional. 
Religious exhortations and eulogies 
were prominent. Prior to 1830, it ex- 
pressed satisfaction of status and ap- 
preciation of opportunities offered by 
white civilization. There were few 
complaints of bondage, little militant 
sentiment of race pride and racial 
solidarity. These early Negro poets 
were not race conscious. After 1830, 
however, this complacent attitude 
tended to be supplanted by com- 
plaints against bondage and racial 
discrimination, and melancholic long- 
ings for freedom. Negroes were slowly 
developing race consciousness and 
were interested in obtaining certain 
rights and in raising their status. 
Negro poetry appearing during the 
period from the Civil War to the 
World War expressed the same atti- 
tudes of acceptance and complaint as 
that of the earlier period. Religious 
themes still dominated. Most of the 
poetical works of Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, often referred to as the only 
meritorious American Negro poet, are 
characterized by an attitude of satis- 
faction. In only two of his poems is 
there a note of bitterness or dissatis- 


faction with his status. However, a 
number of poets during this period 
varied from this pattern. As a result 
of unrest following emancipation, the 
theme of race received a great amount 
of consideration. Complaint about 
status, pleas for greater opportunities, 
and pleas for more equality abound in 
the poems. But there is little bitter- 
ness, and few demands upon the white 
race are made. 

In the Negro poetry published after 
the World War, race consciousness is 
expressed more frequently than in the 
earlier periods. While some of these 
modern poets accept the definition of 
the situation with but few complaints, 
the prevailing tone in this verse is that 
of protest and belligerency. There are 
many evidences that Negroes are be- 
coming more race conscious. Many of 
the modern Negro poems express a 
desire on the part of the Negro toes- 
cape the isolation of race and caste. 
Others reflect growing race pride by 
singing of the beauty of the pure 
Negro or the mulatto type. Still 
others, expressive of mental conflicts 
prevalent in the life of the race, show 
that the Negro is reflecting upon his 
experiences. Much is said in modern 
Negro poems about the great accom- 
plishments of the race. At present, 
Negro verse expresses militant race 
consciousness, attitudes of hostility, 
open defiance, and retaliation. Ne- 
groes are no longer willing to submit 
calmly to suppression, but are deter- 
mined to fight back. 

In conclusion, it might be stated 
that, despite the tendency for a few 
contemporary Negro poets to dis- 
claim any interest in the race ques- 
tion, the vast majority of the con- 
temporary Negro poetry is highly 
race conscious. Most of the verse is 
limited by the racial boundary, and 
is, therefore, concerned with the 
polemic aspects of race. In so far as 
these Negro poets are interested in 
particular groups and in speaking for 
the Negro, they defeat the sense of 
artistry —D. A. W. 
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Warner, W. Lloyd, ‘‘American Caste 
and Class,’”’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 42: 234-37, S 1936. 
(Digest) 


The social organization of the Deep 
South consists of two different types 
of social stratification which are or- 
dinarily considered antithetical. They 
are: (1) a ‘“‘easte” system, which in- 
flexibly prohibits movement __be- 
tween the two groups and intergroup 
marriage, and (2) a “‘class’’ structure, 
which sanctions movement of individ- 
uals from one group to another and at 
least certain kinds of marriage be- 
tween higher and lower classes. Ac- 
commodation between these two 
kinds of vertical structure has been 
achieved by ‘“‘class’” stratification 
within the inflexible boundaries of 
-ach the Negro and the white “‘caste.”’ 
Though the upper class Negro con- 
siders himself and is recognized as 
higher in class than the lower white 
groups, still, his position in the social 
structure remains that of a ‘“‘nigger,”’ 
lower in ‘‘caste” than the poor whites. 
In a crisis, solidarity of the white 
groups would be maintained by re- 
pudiation, on the part of the supra- 
ordinate white class, of any claims by 
any Negro of superiority over lower- 
class whites. This would be true even 
though the admission might be made 
privately that the Negro was superior 
to certain of the lower-class whites. 

A significant feature of this social 
organization is the ‘“‘skewness”’ which 
characterizes the distribution among 
the several classes of members of each 
caste group. On ascale extending from 
the lower to the higher classes, the 
proportionate distribution of Negroes 
varies inversely with that of whites, 
with the result that, despite over- 
lapping, the class status of most 
whites is higher than that of most 
Negroes, and vice versa. Gradually, 
however, as a result of the economic, 
educational, and general social activi- 
ties of the Negro caste, these distribu- 
tions are becoming less and less asym- 
metrical. Carried to its logical end, 
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this tendency would produce a social 
structure characterized by “‘parallel- 
ism,” involving no fundamental dis- 
turbance of the class structure within 
either group, but effecting approxi- 
mate equivalence between  corre- 
sponding ‘‘classes’” within each the 
Negro and the white ‘“‘castes.”’ 

The present and past political be- 
havior of the South is to be under- 
stood in terms of the maintenance of 
the caste lines, and as an effort to 
prevent the continued elaboration and 
segmentation of the class groups 
within the lower caste. The unequal 
distribution of school funds and privi- 
leges, the operations of the courts, the 
activities of the police—in fact, the 
pattern of all social institutions in the 
South, reflect the same conscious or 
unconscious maintenance of control 
by the supraordinate white caste. 
Very probably also, the instability of 
many upper-class Negroes (as com- 
pared, let us say, with the Negroes of 
the lower positions) may be due to 
the instable and “‘skewed”’ social posi- 
tion which they hold. They are always 
“off balance’? and are constantly at- 
tempting to achieve an equilibrium 
which their society, except under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, does not 
provide for them.—D. A. W. 


Crooks, Kenneth B. M., ‘Further 
Observations on Color-Blindness 
among Negroes with Genealogic 
and Geographic Notes,’ Human 
Biology, 8: 451-58, S 1936. 


Crooks, of Hampton Institute, re- 
ports the results of the administration 
of the Ishihara test for color-blindness 
to 2,741 American Negroes (2,019 
males and 722 females) ranging in age 
from seven to seventy. 

Of the entire group of 2,019 males, 
79 (3.91 per cent) are color blind. The 
incidence of green blindness, 2.87 per 
cent, and that of red blindness, 1.04 
per cent, are in the ratio of almost 3:1. 
This ratio is in accord with those 
found in other racial groups by von 
Planta (European Whites), Miles 
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(American Whites) and Clements 


(Indians). 

When Crooks’ figures are combined 
with those of other reports, there re- 
sults a total of 119 color blind males 
in 3,134 American Negroes, or an 
average color blindness incidence 
(C.B.1.) of 3.75 per cent. 

Of the 722 Negro females tested, 
one incompletely color blind subject 
was found. Combined with other 
figures, this gives an average C.B.I. 
for American Negro females of 0.36 
per cent. 

In recognition of the racial mixture 
of the American Negro group, Crooks 
classified his color blind subjects ac- 
cording to genealogical diagrams and 
geographic situation. 

The genealogical approach (using 
Herskovits’ eight classes) shows the 
highest percentage (31.6) of the 79 
color blind American Negro males to 
be “More Negro than White plus 
Indian.’’ The second highest percent- 
age (20.4) are “More Negro than 
White.” At the two extremes of 
Herskovits’ classification, the ‘‘Un- 
mixed Negro”? group shows 11.4 per 
cent color-blindness, and the ‘‘More 
White than Negro plus Indian” group 
shows 0.0 per cent. 

The only color blind American Ne- 
gro female falls in the category ‘“‘More 
White than Negro.”’ 

Classification of the 79 color blind 
males according to geographic situa- 
tion, shows them to be distributed 
among four arbitrary geographic di- 
visions in somewhat the same ratios 
in which the members of the normal 
group are distributed. When this re- 
sult is compared with findings for 
other racial groups, it seems that lo- 
cality has no influence upon the inci- 
dence of color blindness. 

The author concludes that: (1) 
There are distinct and definite racial 
differences in the incidence of color 
blindness; (2) the American Negro is 
apparently a new racial entity with 
its own constant C.B.I.; and (3) geo- 
graphic location has no influence, ap- 
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parently on the C.B.I. of a racial 
group.—M. A. M. 


Krieger, Heinrich, ‘‘Die Trennung der 
Rassen im Schulwesen der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten und des Deutschen 
Reiches,”’ International Education 
Review, 5: 344-56, Ja 1936. 


Krieger limits his discussion to a 
comparison of the right of race in the 
school life of the United States and 
Germany. It is his belief that although 
conditions in these two countries may 
appear to differ, valuable conclusions 
may be drawn from a comparison of 
the school laws of the United States 
which refer to the Negro race, and the 
German school laws referring to the 
Jewish race. The results of this com- 
parison may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

In the United States there are some 
states which have stated no decision 
upon the matter of segregation in 
schools on the basis of race. Others 
have expressly forbidden such segre- 
gation. A legal separation of white 
and Negro school children is most 
pronounced in sections where Negroes 
exist in large numbers. Several states 
forbid the instruction of white pupils 
by Negro teachers and of Negro chil- 
dren by white teachers. The school 
law of California is an especially in- 
teresting example of the occasional 
practice wherein the establishment of 
separate schools is left to the local 
educational authorities. 

In Germany, the race problem in 
schools is connected with the Jewish 
race, only. At the time of the writing 
of this article, the school law in ques- 
tion had not yet been published. Ac- 
cording to official statements, special 
Jewish elementary schools will be 
established in the future, wherever 
there are as many as 20 Jewish chil- 
dren. Racial kinship of teacher and 
pupil is to be preserved in all cases. 
The conception of “Jew” is that of 
the Niirnberg Laws, 7.e., Jew=pure 
Jew or half Jew up to 50 per cent; if 
only one grandparent is Jewish, the 
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person concerned is regarded as Ger- 
man. It is evident from this that the 
conception of ‘“‘Negro”’ in the United 
States is far more strict than the legal 
conception of ‘Jew’ in Germany. 

In concluding, the article presents 
quotations from the school laws of the 
United States in which it is stated that 
the association, in the schoolroom, of 
children of different races destroys 
the community spirit—M. A. M. 


Witty, Paul A., and Jenkins, Martin 
D., “Intra-Race Testing and Negro 
Intelligence,’ Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1: 179-92, Mr 1936. 


Numerous comparisons of the re- 
sults of intelligence tests administered 
to comparable groups of white and 
Negro groups have shown that the 
former group almost invariably makes 
the superior average score. This fact 
has led many to conclude that racial 
differences in intelligence have been 
demonstrated, adequately, and that 
the American Negro is inferior, in- 
herently, to the American white. 

Witty and Jenkins, reasoning from 
this generally accepted hypothesis, 
present the following corollaries to be 
tested: 

1. Ina mixed group such as we have in the 
United States those individuals having the 
largest amount of white ancestry should on 
the average stand higher in tests, other 
things being equal, than persons of total or 
larger amounts of Negro ancestry. 

2. Negroes who make the very highest 
scores on intelligence tests should be those 
who emanate from admixtures predomi- 
nantly white. 

Corollary 1 was evaluated in terms 
of the results of the 10 published in- 
vestigations which deal with the rela- 
tionships of Negro-white ancestry to 
standing on intelligence tests. The 
typical procedure is to separate Negro 
subjects into groups on the basis of 
skin color and to compare the average 
intelligence test scores of the groups. 
Herskovits questions the validity of 
this method, on the grounds that it 
has been demonstrated, adequately, 
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that the racial composition of the in- 
dividual Negro cannot be determined 
accurately by the degree of pigmenta- 
tion. He and a few others have utilized 
the anthropometric approach to the 
study of the problem. 

The authors present the results of 
these studies, analyzing the meth- 
ods employed and the conclusions 
reached. The results are contradic- 
tory. Davenport and Strong have 
found that the “pure Negro” group is 
superior; Klineberg concludes that the 
NNW (more Negro than white) group 
is superior; Ferguson and Young find 
the NWW (more white than Negro) 
group superior. 

The investigations of Klineberg, 
Herskovits, and Peterson and Lanier, 
using the anthropometric approach, 
suggest a negative, but insignificant, 
relationship between mental test per- 
formance and Negroid character- 
istics. 

Witty and Jenkins propose a crucial 
study of Corollary 1 which would in- 
volve study of a large number of un- 
selected subjects, the utilization of 
anthropometric and genealogical data, 
and a clear and adequate statement 
of the socio-economic status of the 
groups compared. According to them, 
no one of the studies cited conforms 
to these requirements; nevertheless, 
it appears that Corollary 1 is at pres- 
ent indefensible. “One must conclude, 
tentatively, therefore, after examina- 
tion of available data, that superior 
intelligence test ability is not ex- 
hibited by those Negroes having the 
largest amount of white ancestry.” 

Corollary 2 was tested in connec- 
tion with a recent study of Negro 
children of superior mental-test abil- 
ity. Of the 8,000 Negro children of the 
Chicago public schools surveyed, 103 
had Stanford-Binet intelligence quo- 
tients of 120 or above. Genealogical 
data secured from the parents of this 
group show two-thirds of the children 
to be of pure Negro, or predominantiy 
Negro, ancestry. This proportion held 
both for the superior group (IQ 120 
and above) and for the “‘gifted”’ group 
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(IQ 140 and above). These 130 su- 
perior Negro children have even less 
white ancestry than is found in the 
eneral American Negro population. 
The highest IQ, 200, was achieved by 
a girl whose parents report no knowl- 
edge of any white ancestry. Accord- 
ing to the authors, “these findings 
indicate that Corollary 2 is undemon- 
strated.” 

In concluding, Witcy and Jenkins 
write as follows: 


The hypothesis of Negro inferiority must 


stand or fall in respect to its consonance 
with logical corollaries such as those stated 
above. Since these corollaries appear un- 
demonstrable, one may conclude tenta- 
tively that the differences in the average 
test scores of American whites and Negroes 
are not to be attributed to differences in 
inheritable intelligence. Furthermore, one 
may conclude that the technique involving 
test score comparison is at present specious 
as a definitive single approach in racial 
studies. 


M. A. M. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 


Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: National Activities and General Progress 
WALTER G. DANIEL 


Necro EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


HE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

aMoNG Nearors have done in- 
estimable good for the educational de- 
velopment of the race. This section of 
the JOURNAL is locating all organiza- 
tions of Negro educational workers, 
or all Negro organizations known to 
have educational programs so that 
interested persons may identify the 
organization, operation, field of activ- 
ity, and the general work of these 
groups. Directories and reports of 
educational bodies either treat in- 
adequately or omit entirely the work 
of Negro agencies. A questionnaire 
therefore was sent out in January to 
all organizations that could be in- 
cluded in the categories of organiza- 
tions mentioned and to the editors of 
educational magazines. Since the most 
complete returns were secured from 
the professional education associa- 
tions and magazines, brief descrip- 
tions of their work are given in this 
issue. Further reports will appear in 
subsequent issues. 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools is the oldest and 
largest of the national professional 
organizations for Negro educational 
workers. Founded in 1903, it is in- 
corporated and has met each year. 
Membership is by individuals, now 
numbering 4,200 of an approximately 
60,000 persons eligible. Dues are $1.50 
yearly. The specific aim is to seek 
to improve educational conditions 
among Negroes, and at present it is 
cooperating with local associations by 
giving perspective in working on spe- 
cific problems confronting the schools. 
A committee of this body cooperates 
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with a similar committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association on prob- 
lems of Negro teachers and schools. 
There are six geographical regions of 
the association, each directed by a 
vice-president. Also at the annual 
summer meeting there are sections 
according to interests such as college, 
high school, etc. The next meeting 
will be held in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, July 27-30, 1937. The 1937 
officers are Mrs. Willa C. Burch, 
President; Wm. W. Sanders, Execu- 
tive Secretary; H. H. Long, Treas- 
urer; J. S. Clark, Chairman Trustee 
Board. I. J. K. Wells is in charge of 
the research. (The JourNAL for Oc- 
tober, 1936, pp. 656-62, carries the 
findings and resolutions of the 1936 
session. ) 

The official publication of the Asso- 
ciation—the Bulletin—is a quarterly, 
issued since October 1921. The con- 
tents include articles on the education 
of Negroes, information concerning 
the program of the association, and 
comments on educational progress in 
the several states. Much space is de- 
voted to description of school prac- 
tices, procedures, and innovations. 
A complete file of all issues is not ac- 
cessible. The Executive Secretary as- 
sumes the editorship of the Bulletin 
as a part of his full-time position. 

The Conference of Presidents of Ne- 
gro Land Grant Colleges founded about 
1921 has not yet been incorporated. 
Membership is by institutions—23 in 
number—six having the rank of asso- 
ciate members. Membership is open 
to all Negro land-grant colleges and 
institutions doing similar work, at an 
annual fee of ten dollars. All eligible 
schools are now financial members. 
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The major objective is to discuss and 
shape policies, curricula, finances and 
all other matters affecting the life of 
these institutions. Present efforts are 
directed towards securing more equi- 
table distribution of funds, both state 
and federal. At the fourteenth annual 
conference 1936, the committee on 
findings submitted the following typ- 
ical report: 


The Findings tend to indicate that the 
often repeated statement that the bi-racial 
system of education in the South is a 
financial handicap to the southern states is 
untrue, but rather that there is a total in- 
adequacy of state funds to support general 
education. For example, only two states of 
the South even approached the per capita 
expenditure of the nation for public educa- 
tion. It would therefore appear that some 
financial assistance other than that which 
would come from the states themselves is 
necessary. 

In addition to the above inadequacy of 
funds to support all education in the South 
is to be deplored the present inequitable 
distribution of state and federal funds to 
Land-Grant institutions for Negroes. It is 
obvious that the Negro will not be able to 
assume his proper responsibility in pro- 
grams of regional and national develop- 
ment as long as this inadequacy exists. 

There is a strong and growing sentiment 
in favor of federal aid to public education 
in the states. This sentiment is based on the 
belief that a democracy can exist only 
on the intelligent understanding of, and 
honest and effective participation in, the 
functions and institutions of that de- 
mocracy. It follows, then, that the federal 
government must guarantee to each child 
of the nation the minimum foundation pro- 
gram of education. This sentiment is em- 
phasized by the extreme mobility of the 
population and the evident inability of 
local forms of taxation to produce sufficient 
revenue for the support of adequate educa- 
tion. The federal government, supported 
by an overwhelming public sentiment, has 
extended federal aid to banking, industry, 
agriculture and other phases of American 
life. The next logical step is to extend 
federal aid to the states, in support of that 
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public education which underlies all other 
phases of American life. 

Since glaring inequalities exist in the 
distribution of both state and federal 
funds between schools for whites and schools 
for Negroes, it appears evident that special 
provisions must be made in behalf of edu- 
cation for Negroes in any type of federal 
legislation which is enacted. This special 
provision must guarantee to Negro schools 
an equitable distribution of such funds, 
Inadequacies of the present program of 
public education for Negroes are an out- 
growth of insufficient funds and lack of well 
planned programs of education. 

There is need for a study of the relation- 
ship that exists between the aims and pur- 
poses of Land-Grant and Associate Colleges 
and the educational offerings of these col- 
leges. 

The recent national surveys and other 
similar studies reveal the fact that the 
Negro is circumscribed by a lack of varied 
vocational and occupational opportunities. 
It is found that he is even losing ground 
in certain occupational areas. Inasmuch as 
a part of this loss is due to a failure to keep 
abreast of the progress being made in cer- 
tain occupations, it is desirable that these 
institutions offer training that will enable 
Negroes to regain the opportunities which 
they are losing in these specific fields. 

It is therefore incumbent upon these 
schools through their curricula and pro- 
gram of guidance to widen the scope of 
these vocational opportunities. These 
schools should also institute programs of 
research intended to reveal new oppor- 
tunities and new approaches to old situa- 
tions which will serve as occupational out- 
lets for an increasing number of graduates. 


The 1937 meeting will be held about 
the middle of November in New 
Orleans, La. Other than minutes of 
the conference, there is no publica- 
tion. The present officers are: M. F. 
Whittaker, President; F. D. Patterson 
Vice-President; R. B. Atwood, Secre- 
tary; J. S. Clark, Treasurer; and J. F. 
Drake, Chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee, which has charge of investigations. 

The National Association of Col- 
legiate Deans and Registrars in Negro 
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Schools, founded in 1925, opens its 
membership to all officials whose 
duties include the administration of 
the curriculum and discipline; the 
passing upon the entrance credentials 
or the recording of the standing of 
students in Negro institutions of col- 
legiate rank. Membership is by insti- 
tution, of which there are approxi- 
mately 60 out of an estimated 100. 
Dues are five dollars per year. The 
purpose of the association is “to pro- 
vide by means of an annual conference 
and otherwise, for the spread of in- 
formation on problems of common 
interest and to promote the profes- 
sional welfare of its members.” The 
1937 meeting was held at Southern 
University, Scotlandville, Louisiana, 
February 10-12. The newly elected 
officers are G. W. Gore, President; 
S. Herbert Adams, Secretary; and 
J. H. Gilchrist, Treasurer. 

The National Association of College 
Women was founded 1923. It is now 
incorporated and organized into four 
geographical sections under sectional 
directors for the north, south, east 
and west. There are about 600 mem- 
bers. Membership is by individuals; 
but individuals must be graduates of 
institutions which are approved by 
the association upon the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Recogni- 
tion of Colleges. Certain special 
requirements are set up as follows: 


An institution must show the following 
qualifications: 

A. There shall be proper provision for 
the intellectual and social needs of women 
students, and proper recognition of women 
in the student body. 

B. No co-educational institution shall 
be considered in which there is not special 
provision, through halls of residence or 
other buildings, for the social life of the 
women students. 

C. No consideration will be given a co- 
educational institution unless it meets these 
requirements: 

1, There shall be a dean of women, who 

shall have at least an A.B. degree from 

an institution on the accredited list. 


2. The rank of such officer shall not be 

lower than that of Associate Professor. 

D. The institution must give a reason- 
able recognition to women on the faculty, 
and women on the faculty shall receive the 
same salaries as men of the same rank, and 
shall have the same opportunity for pro- 
motion. 

E. Much weight shall be given to the 
fact that women are on the Board of 
Trustees. 


Annual national membership fees 
are general, two dollars, contributing, 
five dollars, sustaining, ten dollars, 
life, fifty dollars. The constitution 
states that 


The purpose of the Association is to pro- 
mote a closer union among Colored Col- 
lege Women; to study conditions affecting 
the education of Colored people; to raise 
educational standards in the universities, 
and to stimulate intellectual attainment. 


The activities of the organization are 
centered in work through the branches 
on various matters such as the hous- 
ing problems of women, the dissemi- 
nation of information in regard to con- 
ditions in certain colleges, particularly 
as they relate to women, and the stim- 
ulation of a general community con- 
sciousness. 

The president and corresponding 
secretary of the association are ex- 
officio consultants of the Educational 
Policies Commission, Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The Standards 
Committee of which the present chair- 
man is Miss Juanita P. Howard has 
carried on a number of investigations. 
The organization has exercised per- 
ceptible educational influence against 
the spread of educational segregation 
and in raising collegiate standards. 
=xamples of the former are seen in 
successful protest (1) against racial 
delineations in literature, drama, and 
over the radio, intended to arouse 
contempt, (2) to the District of 
Columbia Board of Education against 
the practice of allowing Negro stu- 
dents from the University of Penn- 
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sylvania to pursue practice teaching 
in Washington schools, and (3) against 
segregated housing of colored women 
in a state university. Concerning the 
latter, there have been (1) corre- 
spondence with departments of educa- 
tion of fifteen Southern states in 
regard to standards used in rating 
colleges for Negroes, (2) definition, 
clarification, and aid in establishing 
the position of dean of women in 
colleges for Negroes, (3) organization 
of the women already holding posi- 
tion of dean of women or adviser to 
girls in colleges for Negroes, (4) inter- 
views and correspondence on matters 
of educational policies and curricular 
offerings at Miner Teachers College 
and Howard University. 

The official organ, The Journal of 
the National Association of College 
Women, is published annually with 
certain supplements. The annual jour- 
nal has appeared since April 1924. It 
purposes to spread the ideals of the 
association and to give suggestions to 
branches for local activity and inte- 
gration into the national program. 


The early issues were mainly records 
of the proceedings; but more recent 
issues are distinctly educational in 
content with leaning towards the in- 
spirational and factual. The present 
co-editors are Mrs. Carrie L. Blanchet 


and Miss Bertha C. MeNeil. The 
major national officers are President: 
Mrs. Vivian J. Cook, Vice-President: 
Mrs. Helen B. Grossley, Secretary- 
Treasurer: Mrs. Ethel H. Grubbs, 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Esther 
P. Shaw. By the publication of this 
issue the association met in annual 
meeting in Easter Week—March 
26-28, 1937, at Bennett College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 
with possible changes in personnel. 
The National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses was founded in 1908 
and is incorporated. Graduation from 
an accredited school of nursing and a 
certificate of registration are required 
of each person applying for member- 
ship. There are six hundred listed 
members now. It is estimated that 
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5,000 nurses are eligible. Dues are 
two dollars yearly. The association 
lists among its objectives to improve 
educational standards of Negro nurses, 
to disseminate information concerning 
problems and opportunities of the 
profession, to develop a consciousness 
of the place of the nurse in improving 
the health of Negroes. Specific achieve- 
ments have been the securing of 
accreditment of Negro schools of 
nursing, the elimination of schools 
which failed to meet standards, and 
improving professional opportunities, 
At present effort is directed at im- 
proving the economic status of Negro 
nurses in local, state, and federal 
nursing services. 

The national association meets in 
St. Louis, August 16-20, 1937. There 
are four regional conferences (north- 
east, southeast, west central, and 
southern) which hold meetings in 
March and April. The present officers 
are: Mrs. Estelle M. Riddle, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eliza Pillars, Financial 
Secretary; Mrs. Eola L. Taylor, 
Recording Secretary; Miss Petra Pinn, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel K. Staupers 
is full-time Executive Secretary and 
Editor of the publication, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

The official organ, the National 
News Bulletin, is a publication of 
about eight pages, appearing bi- 
monthly since August 1927. There 
was a general reorganization in 1934, 
so that emphasis now is on providing 
a medium for presenting material of 
an educational nature pertaining to 
nursing education, professional nurs- 
ing problems, and general news con- 
cerning the organization, its activities 
and members. 

The National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers is an incor- 
porated organization founded May 7, 
1926 for the following purposes: to 
promote child welfare in home, school, 
church and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protec- 
tion of children. There are now 25,720 
financial members who pay five cents 
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yearly dues. It is estimated that six 
million persons are eligible. There are 
numerous state bodies and local coun- 
cils in city, county, or district units. 
Both national and local organizations 
are directing their present efforts 
towards the conducting of welfare 
work in schools and communities, 
organizing parent education study 
groups, and urging the installation in 
schools and colleges of courses dealing 
with parent education and methods. 
The association feels that it is achiev- 
ing its stated purposes, which are 
difficult to measure. The cooperation 
achieved and morale built are of un- 
doubted value. The Congress meets 
July 25-28, 1937, place unnamed. The 
major present officers are Mrs. E. D. 
Mack, President, Mrs. H. R. Butler, 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. T. W. 
Grisson, Acting Treasurer. 

The official publication—Our Na- 
tional Family—is issued monthly from 
the office of the Executive Secretary. 
It aims to inform the state and local 
units of the work, and unify the 
forces of the movement. 


Independent Publications 


ERTAIN NEGRO EDUCATIONAL PE- 

RIODICALS PUBLISHED AT CERTAIN 
INSTITUTIONS, and not organs of as- 
sociations have stimulated writing, 
disseminated information, and crys- 
tallized opinion on problems incident 
to the Negro, and especially to his 
education. THe JoURNAL OF NEGRO 
EpucaTIon and the Quarterly Review 
of Higher Education, though recent, 
have come to fill a definite place in 
the field of university publications. 
The Southern Workman, predating 
them by fifty years, had established 
for itself a place of authority and 
prominence in the general field 
coupled with an especial institutional 
function. The Bulletin, the Journal 
of the National Association of College 
Women, and the National News Bul- 
letin as official organs of organizations 
make a different approach and appeal. 
_ Tae Journator Nzaro Epucation 
1s a quarterly which began publication 


April 1932, and has appeared regu- 
larly since. It is edited by the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., with 
the assistance of a national board of 
contributing and advisory editors 
directed by Charles H. Thompson, 
Editor-in-Chief. The title page an- 
nounces that 


The purpose of the Journal is three-fold: 
First, to stimulate the collection and facili- 
tate the dissemination of facts about the 
education of Negroes; second, to present 
discussions involving critical appraisals of 
the proposals and practices relating to the 
education of Negroes; and third, to stimu- 
late and sponsor investigations of problems 
incident to the education of Negroes. 


Contributors are expected to maintain 
a critical and scientific attitude, and 
deal with problems involving race 
relations or the education of Negroes. 

The issues for January, April, and 
October show a general pattern of an 
editorial comment, six to eight articles 
in line with the above purposes, and 
about one-third of the space devoted 
to current literature, consisting of re- 
views, abstracts, and digests, bibliog- 
raphy, and an account of various 
trends and events of national im- 
portance in Negro education. The 
July issue treats comprehensively 
some large topic or problem in the 
field, such as the ““Negro Elementary 
School,” or “The Courts and the 
Negro Separate School.”’ 

The Quarterly Review of Higher 
Education among Negroes has been 
published quarterly since January 
1933. 


This journal aims to perform certain tasks; 
to provoke thought by furnishing a forum 
in which problems of colleges and universi- 
ties may be discussed; to present scientific 
studies and instructional and administra- 
tive problems; to report news of particular 
interest to workers in higher education of 
Negroes; to provide timely reviews of books 
and monographs in the fields of higher edu- 
cation. 


This statement indicates its scope. It 
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is published at Johnson C. Smith 
University with President H. L. Me- 
Crorey as editor, M. EK. Thomasson 
and B. L. Woodruff associate editors, 
T. E. McKinney managing editor, 
and national advisory editors. Fre- 
quently, this periodical publishes the 
important papers of educational con- 
ferences. 

The Southern Workman, a monthly, 
began publication January 1872. It is 
the official publication of Hampton 
Institute, but not in the usual sense 
inasmuch as its interest is beyond 
institutional affairs. The scope of the 
magazine includes whatever concerns 
the under-privileged races, particu- 
larly in the southern states. The 
Editor is Isaac Fisher who has the 
association of contributing editors 
from the institution. Articles are fre- 
quently by persons not connected 
with the school, but the work and 
events connected with Hampton 
faculty, students, and graduates is 
always included in the issues. The 
scientific approach is expected in the 


contributions, but variety in interests, 
viewpoints, and method of presenta- 
tion is encouraged. There are 2,600 
subscribers. 
(To be continued in the 
October issue) 


ACTIVITIES AND PROGRESS 
AFFECTING NEGROES 
The National Youth Administration 


HE Division or Necro AFFAIRS 

OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINIS- 
TRATION held a national conference on 
the problems of the Negro and Negro 
youth January 6-8, 1937, in the 
Department of Labor building at 
Washington under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, di- 
vision director. According to a re- 
leased statement the conference was 
“limited in its scope to a formulation 
of objectives which can be accom- 
plished in whole or in part by action 
of the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Federal Government.” 
The findings of the committees con- 
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cluded in recommendations which 
will suggest to the national adminis. 
tration long-time policies and the 
next practical steps in achieving 
effective solutions to the four major 
problems discussed. These problems 
and the discussion leaders acting as 
committee chairmen were as follows: 


1. Increased opportunity for employment 
and economic security, T. Arnold Hill, 
Urban League. 

. Adequate educational and recreational 
opportunity, John W. Davis, West Vir- 
ginia State College. 

. Improved health and housing condi- 
tions, M. O. Bousfield, Rosenwald Fund, 

. Security of life and equal protection 
under the law, Walter White, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


Each of the problems was presented 
at one or more sessions which tended 
to be informal rather than formal. 
The four committees were composed 
of representatives of national organi- 
zations among Negroes, with the 
special consultation services of the 
representatives of Federal Executive 
departments maintaining — specific 
Negro divisions. The register of 
personnel listed eighty-nine persons 
representing the nation and twenty- 
one special representatives of the 
Federal Government. 

Guest speakers included Mrs, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secretary 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary Henry G. 
Wallace, and Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker. 

A full report of the findings dated 
January 22, 1937 was released after 
Mrs. Bethune had made a personal 
presentation of conference results to 
President Roosevelt. The summary of 
the recommendations follows: 


The conference finds that there are four 
basic problems faced by the Negro and 
Negro youth in American today. 

A. Unemployment and lack of economic 

security 

B. Inadequate educational and recrea- 

tional facilities 
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C. Poor health and housing conditions 

D. Fear of mob violence and lack of 

protection under the law 

The conference is mindful of the fact 
that during the past four years many 
benefits have come to the Negro that before 
that time he did not have. But there are 
still numerous instances of racial discrimi- 
nation and inequality from which he suffers. 

The conference requests that the Fed- 
eral Government as guardian and protector 
of all the people take the lead and set the 
example by abolishing segregation in all its 
departments, divisions and branches, and 
that it refrain from lending its aid and 
support to the extension of segregation in 
the United States, the several states and 
territories. 

Meanwhile, wherever racial segregation 
exists at present, under authority of the 
law, it requests the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government in providing the Negro 
citizen equality of opportunity and facili- 
ties with other citizens of the United States 

The recommendations of the conference 
urge the cooperation of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the major task involved—the 
integration of the Negro family through 
increased opportunity for employment and 
economic security, adequate educational 
and recreational facilities, improved health 
and housing conditions and security of life 
and equal protection under the law. 


A. Increased Opportunity for Employment 
and Economic Security 

1, The conference firmly believes that 
the employment of capable Negroes on the 
board and administrative and supervisory 
staffs of every department of the Federal 
Government is vitally necessary to present 
and interpret the needs of Negroes in the 
formulation of administrative policies. 

2. The conference approves the princi- 
ples of collective bargaining, the regulation 
of Labor Standards, Social Security and 
Civil Service. It recommends a $1500 
minimum wage for government employees, 
the five-day, 30-hour week for labor and a 
$900,000,000 relief fund for the period to 
June 30th, 1937. 

3. The conference favors Federal as 
against State control of Federal projects 
and recommends that where projects are 


turned over to State Committees for man- 
agement, definite clauses against racial dis- 
crimination be written into the plans for 
such projects before they become the prop- 
erty of state authorities. 

4. The conference recommends specifi- 

cally the following: 

(a) That the Federal Government take 
increased precaution to prevent the 
operation of the color bar to em- 
ployment in all the regular and 
emergency branches of the Govern- 
ment service. 

That the army and navy discontinue 
their discriminatory practices. 
That the Civil Service Commission 
discontinue the use of photographs 
and certify for employment the 
highest ranking applicant. 

That the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the National Re- 
employment Service extend more 
liberally their facilities to Negro 
applicants. 

That discrimination against Ne- 
groes be prevented on projects em- 
ploying federal funds such as low 
cost housing resettlement 
munities, TVA projects and similar 
enterprises. 

That immediate Federal action be 
taken to begin to meet the funda- 
mental problem of farm tenancy, 
and that certain specific precautions 
be taken to protect Negro agricul- 
tural workers against discrimination 
on all Federal agricultural enter- 
prises. 

That the full rights of Negroes as 
stockholders in Farm Credit Co- 
operatives be enforced and the bene- 
fits of Credit Unions widely ex- 
tended. 

That domestic workers be protected 
by minimum labor standards and 
not victimized by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, the WPA and 
other agencies through assignment 
to work at wages beneath minimum 
standards. 

That the National Mediation Board 
and other responsible agencies em- 
ploy their power and influence to 
obtain free participation of Negroes 


com- 
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in the Twenty-one (21) Standard 
railroad unions. 

(j) That professional and _ technical 
workers be given adequate oppor- 
tunity for special services in the 
several federal departments using 
such employees. 
That the technique developed by 
the Housing Division of the PWA 
which has resulted in increased em- 
ployment for Negroes, be followed 
where possible on all government 
supported contracts. 

(1) That the Federal program of ap- 
prenticeship training be extended to 
Negroes. 

(m) That the National Labor Relations 
Board be authorized to take neces- 
sary steps to protect Negro workers 
against unfair practices of unions as 
well as employers. 

(n) That farm workers and domestics 
be included within the benefits of 
the Social Security Act. 


a 
~— 


B. Adequate Educational and Recreational 
Opportunity 


1. The conference recommends that the 
National Youth Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps be continued 
as permanent organizations and that all of 
their services be expanded. 

2. On matters specifically pertaining to 
Negroes, the conference recommends: 

(a) That whenever Federal monies are 
allocated in aid of education to a 
state or territory which maintains 
separate educational facilities based 
on race or color, the amount of such 
funds expended for Negroes shall 
not represent a smaller proportion 
than the ratio which the Negro 
population bears to the total. 
That if the former Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill be introduced in Congress it be 
modified in accordance with certain 
provisions to guarantee the equit- 
able sharing by Negroes in the bene- 
fits of the funds appropriated. 

(c) That federally supported or con- 
trolled educational institutions or 
agencies, including the Military 


(b 


~ 


Academy and the Naval Academy, 
be operated without discrimination. 
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(d) That recreational and educational] 
centers be provided as integral parts 
of all federal low-cost housing proj- 
ects. 

(e) That all facilities, services and 
privileges in national parks, forests 
and other centers be made available 
to Negroes without discrimination, 

(f) That more work and recreational 
camps be provided for the youth of 
the nation and for underprivileged 
Negro women. 


C. Improved Health and Housing Conditions 


1. The conference, calling attention to 
the importance of better health facilities for 
Negroes in a campaign to make better 
citizens, lays heavy emphasis on Federal 
aid to reduce tuberculosis and _ syphilis 
among Negroes. It also calls attention to 
the inadequate facilities for the proper train- 
ing of Negro nurses. 

2. On subjects of Negro Health the con- 
ference recommends, among other things, 
the following important items: 

(a) Better medical care and preventive 
medicine for the colored masses, 
utilizing fully additional funds made 
available under the Social Security 
Act. 

(b) The training and use of competent 
Negro personnel in health programs. 
Interneships and residence in hos- 
pitals for special training. 

(d) Additional public health nurses. 
(e) Greater financial support for Freed- 
men’s Hospital and the Medical 
School of Howard University. 
(f) The use of Federal funds for the es- 
tablishment of health centers in 
Negro neighborhoods under com- 
petent Negro staffs. 
Use of Federal funds in the con- 
struction of more hospitals for 
Negroes. 
The opening up of Veterans’ Hospi- 
tals to Negro Veterans and the in- 
clusion of Negro doctors and nurses 
on these hospital staffs. 

(i) Freer use of Negro personnel in the 
program for crippled children under 
the Children’s Bureau. 

3. In the matter of Negro housing the 

conference believes that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment should continue its program of 
reducing slums by building low-cost hous- 
ing projects. It places itself on record as 
opposing any form of segregation in re- 
settlement developments because of the 
danger of federal segregation being ac- 
cepted as patterns for private community 
development. 

4, The conference takes a definite stand 
in favor of the Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing 
Bill as a means by which the Federal 
Housing Program may be furthered. Specif- 
ic recommendations bearing on the Negro 
housing problem include: 

(a) The appointment of a Negro to the 
Federal Housing Commission pro- 
vided for by the Wagner-Ellenbogen 
Bill. 

(b) Contractual clauses providing for 

employment of skilled Negro work- 
ers on all federally sponsored hous- 
ing projects. 
Guaranteeing to Negroes the right 
to actual participation in all federal 
housing projects as tenants and 
management executives. 


~~ 


(e 


D. Security of Life and Equal Protection 
under the Law 


1. Much consideration was given by the 
conference to the question of equal rights 
for Negroes under the basic law of this 
country. The ever-present problem of dis- 
franchisement in certain sections of the 
country, the spectre of mob-rule, the break- 
down of local law-enforcing agencies, the 
humiliation and inconvenience of segrega- 
tion on public carriers and in public places 
—all these were emphatically condemned 
by the conference. 

2. Of importance among the resolutions 
adopted by the conference bearing on these 
subjects were the following: 

(a) Urging of the passage of Federal 
Anti-Lynch Law. 

Federal intervention of practices 
which deny to Negro citizens the 
right to vote. 

Federal investigation of police bru- 
tality in the District of Columbia. 
Endorsement of the purpose of the 
La Follette Senate Committee now 
investigating denial of civil liberties 
to American citizens. 


(b 


~~ 


~~ 


(e 


(d 


~~ 


(e) Amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide that no inter- 
state carriers shall segregate or in 
any way discriminate against any 
interstate passenger on account of 
race, creed or color. 

In offering these recommendations, the 
spirit of the Conference is not one of com- 
plaint or carping criticism but rather of 
calm and sober analysis of our actual situa- 
tion. The many difficulties are frankly 
realized and results are not expected to be 
achieved at one stroke. In this constructive 
survey of their needs, the 12,000,000 Ne- 
groes in the United States proffer their 
support to the National Administration in 
its recognized determination to give to 
Negroes equality of opportunity with all 
other loyal American citizens. 


The Federal Aid Bill 


T= HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL HAS 
BEEN RE-INTRODUCED in the Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress and is being actively 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association. On January 11, 1937, the 
American Education Forum presented 
a radio discussion of the problem by 
representatives of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Progressive 
Education Association, and _ the 
American Federation of Teachers. 
Among statements pointing out the 
appalling differences among the states 
in their ability to finance education 
and the resulting inadequate and un- 
democratic conditions resulting there- 
from, one speaker asserted 


Conditions in many schools, especially 
those of the Negro schools in the south are 
even worse... 500,000 classrooms are 
operating below a reasonable American 
standard of public education. The result, 
is a tremendous social and economic loss, 
and, speaking particularly of the Negro 
schools of the south, Mort declares, “School 
buildings are poorly lighted, lacking in 
equipment, and designed neither as a pro- 
tection against inclement weather nor as an 
educational laboratory. Teachers are hard- 
ly more than literate. In some instances, 
as many as four or five children are found 
crammed in one seat, attempting to share 
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a single dilapidated text-book. In other 
cases a half dozen are found without this 
much of an aid to learning, patiently wait- 
ing for something to happen.” 


The participants further suggested 
that the only remedy for the existing 
educational inequalities would be 
through federal allocation of school 
funds on the basis of census reports, 
school attendance, etc., with initia- 
tive in the hands of the local school 
board, with one speaker stressing the 
fact that safeguards against racial 
discrimination as provided in the 
Constitution should be enforced. 

The National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People has 
addressed a protest to the President 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion as the chief sponsor of the bill, 
because it doubts that the safeguards 
have been provided. (A statement of 
the provisions of the bill, and a dis- 
cussion of its adequacy for Negroes is 
found in the Eprror1aL CoMMENT of 
the JouRNAL for January 1937, Vol. 
VI, pp. 1-6) 
Our basic objection, writes the N.A.A.C.P., 
is that under the plenary power granted 
the state and territorial legislatures under 
the ‘‘Harrison-Fletcher Bill,’ there is noth- 
ing to prevent any state or territory from 
expending every cent of the monies appro- 
priated and apportioned to it on the white 
schools and the white children, regardless 
of the needs of the Negro school population. 
This is no mere theoretical objection, but 
an objection founded on the facts of pres- 
ent practices in the Southern states. Negro 
children are and will be counted when the 
state or county is trying to boost its popu- 
lation figures in order to obtain larger 
grants for education; but they are, and if 
past history is any indication will be, ig- 
nored and neglected when the counties and 
school districts expend the sums so boosted 
on the strength of the Negro population. 


The Association cites numerous in- 
stances of discrimination in the use of 
state and national educational funds 
and of actual diversion of funds al- 
located on the basis of Negro school 
population to the education of whites. 
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In view of these widespread practices, 
Negro citizens would find difficulty in 
gaining their share through court 
proceedings in local county or schoo] 
districts. Hence the following amend- 
ments are proposed: 

(1) that wherever separate schools are 
maintained in a state or territory under 
authority of law, the monies apportioned 
to the state or territory under the bill shall 
be divided and expended for white and 
Negro schools respectively in the propor- 
tions that the white and Negro children, 
aged five to twenty years, inclusive, bear 
to the total population of the state or terri- 
tory, aged five to twenty years, inclusive: 

(2) that no public school in the state or 
territory shall be maintained for less than 
one hundred and sixty days, closings due to 
epidemics, fires, and acts of God excepted: 

(3) that wherever separate schools are 
maintained in a state or territory under au- 
thority of law, the state shall not receive 
any appropriation under the bill if it has 
appropriated itself for white and Negro 
schools less than it appropriated in the 
school year ending in 1934. 

(4) that the chief educational authority 
designated to represent the state or terri- 
tory shall annually, within six months after 
the close of the fiscal year in such state or 
territory, prepare, and within thirty days 
thereafter shall file with the United States 
Comissioner of Education a report which 
shall include: (a) an audit of the state or 
territorial or local revenues, showing the 
distribution between white and Negro 
schools, where separate schools are main- 
tained under authority of law; 

(5) that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be authorized and directed to with- 
hold all payments to the state or territory 
until the terms and conditions of the bill 
have been complied with—in the event that 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall report to him that despite notifi- 
cation to the state officers, the provisions 
of the grant are being violated. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


"= Division oF Necro AFFAIRS IN 
THE BuREAU OF FOREIGN AND 


Domestic CoMMERCE, Eugene Kine- 
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kle Jones, Chief, closed a successful 
year as of June 30, 1936. Under a 
January release, the following sum- 
mary from the annual report of the 
Secretary of Commerce pictures the 
achievements: 
Possibly the largest single achievement of 
the Negro Affairs Division during the past 
year was the handling of Negro participa- 
tion in the Texas Centennial Exposition, 
held at Dallas, Tex. Early in the year, the 
Chief of the Division outlined plans and 
was named chairman of the Negro Advisory 
Committee of seven persons. Under the 
chairman’s direction, exhibits on health, 
aesthetics (including art, music, needle- 
work, and handicraft), education, me- 
chanical arts, and agriculture were as- 
sembled. A special section of the exhibit is 
devoted to evidences of racial progress in 
business and in other economic aspects. 
The Division has compiled information 
for the following studies: Negro air pilots, 
Negro chambers of commerce, Negro trade 
associations, and causes of Negro insurance 
company failures. The following publica- 
tions, kept up to date, have been supplied 
in response to a constant demand: Bibliog- 
raphy of Negro business, list of Negro news- 
papers and other periodicals, list of Negro 
chambers of commerce, list of Negro avia- 
tors, convention dates of Negro organiza- 
tions, purchasing power of Negroes in the 
United States. In addition to this more 
formal assembly of material, the Division 
distributed lists of (a) Negro manufacturers 
(b) theaters catering especially to Negro 
patronage, (c) Negro insurance companies, 
(d) Negro banks, and (3) Negro schools 
offering commercial training. Information 
has also been made available on the value 
of cooperatives and on successful consumer 
cooperative efforts conducted by Negroes. 
In efforts to cooperate with other gov- 
ernmental departments, the Chief of the 
Negro Affairs Division met in conference 
with representatives of the National 
Youth Administration, the Department of 
Labor, the Public Works Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Works Progress Adminstration, the Social 
Security Board, the United States 
Public Health Service, the Farm Credit 
Administration, and others, to advise 
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on special problems affecting the Negro. 
Recommendations were made for com- 
petent Negro personnel as educational ad- 
visers in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
as nurses in health projects, and as workers 
in transient bureaus. Policies have been 
worked out for the employment of Negro 
enumerators and supervisors in the Census 
of American Business, and appointments 
have been made for Negro business men 
with certain Government officials in order 
that they might discuss matters affecting 
the credit of Negro business. 


The A.L.A. Report 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASsoclIA- 

TION approved the report of its 
special committee on racial discrim- 
ination without a dissenting vote 
during its Midwinter meeting in 
Chicago, December 1936. 


This committee was created by the Execu- 
tive Board in the following resolution: 

VOTED, That the question of racial 
discrimination, which has been brought to 
our attention, be made the first order of 
business at the first session of the Council 
during the next Midwinter meeting, and 
that a committee be appointed to consider 
the matter and report at that time. 

The question considered by the Com- 
mittee relates to certain discriminations 
applied to Negro members of the A.L.A. 
which have the effect of abridging the 
liberty of such members in their attendance 
at conferences of the Association and at 
meetings, round table sessions and other 
assemblies held in connection therewith 
and included in the official program. It is 
unnecessary to point out that these dis- 
criminations are not imposed by the A.L.A. 
itself nor by its action or authority. The 
object of this inquiry is to determine to 
what extent and with what success this 
Association, as a professional organization, 
can proceed toward protecting its members 
from the consequences of such discrimina- 
tions without impairing its own effective- 
ness or limiting its own freedom of action. 

The committee is definitely of the opin- 
ion that this freedom of action will be very 
little if at all affected by a firm insistence 
upon equal treatment of all members in 
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their professional relations, as delegates or 
participants in any and all assemblages 
organized by the A.L.A. or conducted un- 
der its authority. There is ample evidence 
that conventions of scientific, educational, 
and other professional societies have been, 
and can be, held in localities where social 
discrimination is the rule, without subject- 
ing their members to any form of compul- 
sion or prohibition whatsoever that would 
tend to restrict or qualify their rights and 
privileges in their conventions. 

It will be essential, however, that cog- 
nizance be taken, by this Association and 
its representatives, of the fact of discrimi- 
nation in some sections of this country and 
that due diligence be exercised to ascertain 
the incidence of that fact upon the princi- 
ples of equality and professional dignity 
for which this Association stands. It will 
likewise be essential, when arranging for 
the annual conference and other official 
events to stipulate in advance for the con- 
ditions and provisions under which the 
A.L.A. can accept the hospitality of any 
locality with proper regard for its own self 
respect and that of its members. The com- 
mittee is emphatically opposed to the 
elimination of any geographical division 
of this country from consideration for the 
annual conference because of anticipated 
racial discrimination, as both unwise and 
unnecessary. 

The official notice taken of this situation 
by the Executive Board, and the creation 
of a committee to investigate and report 
upon it, testify to a recognition of its im- 
portance and the need of a definite policy 
in dealing with it. The committee is agreed 
that such a policy should include a declara- 
tion of adherence to the principle of com- 
plete professional equality, and recom- 
mends that, in order to secure this equality 
for its members, the selection of all future 
meeting places be conditioned upon ac- 
ceptance and enforcement of the following 
stipulation: 

That in all rooms and halls assigned to 
the Association for use in connection with 
its conference, or otherwise under its con- 
trol, all members shall be admitted upon 
terms of full equality.” 


The members of the committee were 
as follows: 
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Carl B. Roden, Chairman, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago, Ill 

Orestes Jeremiah Baker, Librarian, State 
Normal and Industrial College Library 
Prairie View, Tex. . 

Miss Tommie Dora Barker, Dean, Library 
School, Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. 

Luther L. Dickerson, Librarian, Public 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Mollie E. Dunlap, Librarian, Carnegie 
Library, Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force, Ohio 

Chalmers Hadley, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Mabel H. Peacock, Librarian, Car- 
negie Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mrs. Rebecca B. Rankin, Librarian, Munic- 
ipal Reference Library, New York City 


Miss Dunlap and Mr. Baker were 
the Negro members of this group. 
Discussion was first carried on 
through correspondence, but after 
some consideration, the committee 
held a meeting just prior to that of 
the Executive Council. While the 
statement as passed does not write 
into the policy specific safeguards 
against discrimination, it commits the 
association to a definite stand in mak- 
ing arrangements for meetings, and 
will prevent unnecessary abridgment 
of membership rights as experienced 
in the May 1936 meeting in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Discrimination at New Orleans 


HE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENCE OF THE NATIONAL Epvuca- 
TION AssocraATION which meets in 
New Orleans, Louisiana received 
protests in regard to discriminations 
against Negroes who were unable to 
attend the sessions in February 1937. 
Under date of December 29, 1936, 
Edwin R. Embree, President of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund sent telegrams 
to the officers of both the Department 
of Superintendence and the National 
Education Association, as follows: 


BECAUSE OF REPORTED Gross DISCRIMINA- 
TION ImposED ON NEGRO MEMBERS OF 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE AND 
NATIONAL EpvucaTIoN ASSOCIATION BY 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEw ORLEANS MEET- 
INGS THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FuND MUST 
DECLINE TO PaRTICIPATE Stop In VIEW 
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oF THE IMPORTANCE OF THESE MEETINGS 
We Horst THAT THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE CAN Correct THIS 
Insustice Stop As You Know OTHER 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS NOTABLY THE 
NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF SoctaL Work 
AND AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Have TAKEN THE STAND THaT THEY WILL 
Hotp Msrretincs ONLY WHERE FULL AND 
Free PARTICIPATION May BE Hap By ALL 
MemsBers Stop UNpER ExistT1nG CircuM- 
stances Mr. S. L. Smita WITHDRAWS 
FROM CHAIRMANSHIP OF MEETING ON NE- 
aro RurAL ScHoots PRopOsED FOR WED- 
NESDAY AFTERNOON FEBRUARY TWENTY 
Fourty Stop Hz 1s Notiryine Au PEr- 
sons WHom He Hap AsKED TO TAKE Part 
In To1s Mreetine Stop We Rearet THat 
Tuts AcTION 18 NECESSARY AND Hopg 
Toat HereAFTER MeEetines or TuHIs 
NaTIONAL EpucaTIONAL Bopy May Bg 
Hetp UNpER ConpiTions WuHicH WILL 
SAFEGUARD THE SELF Respect oF ALL 
MEMBERS AND ALL PARTICIPATING GROUPS 


The National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools also sent an 
official protest. Leading Negro educa- 
tors who have annually attended the 
sessions were conspicuously absent 
while discussions of democracy in edu- 
cation and education for personality 
or citizenship continued unabated. 


The North Carolina Conference 


T= DIvIsION OF COOPERATION IN 
EDUCATION AND Race RELATIONS 
in North Carolina held conference 
sessions December 9 and 10, 1936 at 
Durham and Chapel Hill. With N. C. 
Newbold as director, the organiza- 
tions cooperating were the State 
Department of Education, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Duke 
University. The topic was pro- 
grammed as “Graduate, professional 
and vocational instruction for Negroes 
in North Carolina,” with the aims (1) 
“to outline the present status in these 
fields of education and (2) to consider 
unmet needs—the next steps.’”’? The 
program suggested three proposed 
methods of providing the necessary 
instruction as 





a. A state university system similar to that 
in Georgia and Oregon. 

b. Consolidation of some or all Negro col- 
leges similar to plan for state uni- 
versity, including Chapel Hill, Ra- 
leigh, and Greensboro. 

c. Legislative action in 1937 authorizing 
the Governor to appoint a commission 
on which there would be Negro repre- 
sentation to study the whole question 
and report to the Legislature of 1939. 
The Legislature to appropriate funds 
and clothe the commission with au- 
thority: 

(1) To employ experts to assist in the 
study. 

(2) To begin the offering of graduate 
courses leading to the M.A. and 
M.S. degree in one or more 
state institutions in the fall of 
1937. 

(3) To provide fellowships in insti- 
tutions outside the state for 
Negroes who are prepared for 
courses above the M.A. and 
M.S. degrees not offered in a 
state institution. 


There were definite expressions 
approving the admittance of Negroes 
to the existing graduate professional 
schools of the state university where 
admittance up to now is denied. Res- 
olutions were adopted asking the 
Legislature to authorize the Governor 
to appoint a commission of whites and 
Negroes who would be provided with 
funds and authority to (1) investigate 
the possibilities of Negroes obtaining 
graduate and professional training in 
existing institutions including the 
state university or substitute arrange- 
ments within the state, and (2) work 
out a scheme of scholarship or fellow- 
ship providing Negroes the oppor- 
tunity of securing such training as is 
denied them. 

Many significant persons from out- 
side of the state were present. 


Negro Higher Education in Virginia 


tT? VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
NeGroes was the subject of an 
editorial in the Richmond (Va.) Tzmes 
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Dispatch (a white daily) January 3, 
1937. This comment was occasioned 
by the recent announcement of the 
grant of $500,000 by the P.W.A. to 
construct a new administration build- 
ing, a library, and ascience building. An 
awareness of the fundamental prob- 
lem involved in the higher education 
of the Negro in Virginia is seen in the 
remarks: 

The physical plant of the college, when 
present projects are completed, will be 
worth in excess of $2,000,000, and it will 
be excellently equipped for undergraduate 
instruction. As yet, it has no facilities for 
graduate and professional work, but steps 
to provide this equipment are expected to 
be taken. 

Under existing circumstances, no Negro 
who wishes to study law, medicine, den- 
tistry or pharmacy can pursue his studies 
in Virginia. Nor is there an institution in 
the State where a high grade of graduate 
instruction is available to colored persons. 
Those wishing to pursue such courses must 
stand the expense of going to another 
State and matriculating there. 

This situation has been partially allevi- 
ated recently through grants made by the 
State to Negroes desiring such instruction, 
in accordance with a law passed at the last 
regular session of the General Assembly. 
Sums ranging from $50 to $72.70 have been 
made available to several dozen indi- 
viduals. These amounts are too small and 
they are intended only as a stop-gap, but 
they are better than nothing. 

It must be borne in mind that aside from 
the fact that the State is obligated in fair- 
ness to make graduate and professional in- 
struction available to qualified Negroes, 
this group of 650,000 citizens probably has 
the legal weapons with which to compel 
such action. Is Virginia willing to perform 
its obligations voluntarily, or will it wait 
until it is forced to do so by court action, 
with all the bitterness and ill-will which 
such action may be expected to generate? 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People probably will carry 
out its announced intention to force the ad- 
mission of Negroes to the University of 
Virginia, if it feels that the Commonwealth 
is evading its responsibilities. 
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It will be recalled that almost exactly a 
year ago, the State Board of Education 
adopted a resolution laying down the prin- 
ciple that graduate instruction for Negroes 
ought to be made available at the Peters- 
burg college, and authorizing that institu- 
tion to take the proper steps toward that 
end, as rapidly as the demand for such in- 
struction arises and economic conditions 
permit. 

With the board desirous of building up 
adequate graduate courses at the State 
College for Negroes, the process of provid- 
ing them may be said to have begun. It will 
be a gradual process, of course, but the fact 
that the Petersburg college receives a 
larger annual appropriation than the Uni- 
versity of Virginia received from the same 
source in 1900, shows the direction in which 
matters are moving. 

Now that the college has been well pro- 
vided with physical equipment, thanks 
largely to Federal grants, the State should 
bestir itself with a view to giving tangible 
evidence of its desire to do justice to its 
Negro taxpayers in the realm of graduate 
and professional instruction. 


Two Notable Teachers 


—— Los Angeles School Journal in 
its issue of January 18, reported 
that Mrs. Bessie Bruington Burke 
has completed 25 years of service with 
the Los Angeles City School systems. 
She was the first Negro teacher in her 
building on Holmes Avenue and the 
first Negro to be appointed a principal 
in the city. 

The Sunday Tribune (Daily news- 
paper of Manila, Philippine Islands) 
reported on October 25, 1936 that Dr. 
John H. Manning Butler has been 
appointed recently to teach on the 
faculty of the Divisions of Education 
and Junior Normal, Union College of 
Manila. Dr. Bultler is a Negro who 
served for 32 years in the service of 
the Bureau of Education in the Philip- 
pines. Before his retirement he had 
achieved the position of division su- 
perintendent of schools in the divisions 
of Isabella and Cogayan and was at 
one time a teacher in the National 


Teachers College. Both the National 
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Teachers College and the Union 
College of Manila are private institu- 


tions. 
A Junior High School Conference 


Junior HiagH ScHoo, REGIONAL 

CONFERENCE WAS SPONSORED by 
the faculty of the Miner Teachers 
College of Washington, D.C., at the 
school, December 5, 1936. The central 
theme was “How the junior high 
school meets the challenge of a chang- 
ing civilization.” Registration of 410 
people was reported. There was large 
representation from the publie school 
systems of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 

Accredited Negro Schools 


HE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 

COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHoo.s issued a new list of college 
and secondary schools for Negro 
youth, as approved by the Executive 
Committee at Richmond, Va., in 
annual meeting December 3-4, 1936. 
The first list, issued in 1930 gave one 
four-year institution a rating of ‘‘A,”’ 
and six colleges a rating of “B.” As of 
1936 there are sixteen ‘‘A”’ class four- 
year colleges, four ‘‘A”’ class two-year 
junior colleges, twenty-three four-year 
colleges in class ‘‘B,’’ and two junior 
colleges in class ‘‘B”’ with one on 
probation. In contrast to twenty 
Negro high schools in seven Southern 
states fully accredited in 1931, there 
are now eighty-three schools ac- 
credited in eleven’states. The list of 
approved high schools follows (see 
section B for colleges): 


AccREDITED HiaH SCHOOLS 
The following high schools have been 
fully accredited by the Association (Public 
high schools are indicated by an asterisk). 


Alabama: 
Margaret Barber Seminary, Anniston 
*State Teachers College, H.S. Dept., 


Montgomery 

*State A. & M. Institute, H.S. Dept., 
Normal 

Tuskegee N. & I. Institute, H.S. Dept., 
Tuskegee 


Drewry Practice High School, Tal- 


ladega 
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Mobile County Training School, Pla- 


teau 

Stillman Institute High School, Tusca- 
loosa 

Trinity High School, Athens 

*Snow Hill High School, Snow Hill 


Florida: 

*Booker T. Washington High School, 
Miami 

Florida N. & I. Institute, H.S. Dept., 
St. Augustine 

*Florida A. & M. College, H.S. Dept., 
Tallahassee 

Bethune-Cookman College, H.S. Dept., 
Daytona Beach 


Georgia: 

*Georgia N. & A. College, H.S. Dept., 
Albany 

Atlanta University Laboratory High 
School, Atlanta 

*Booker T. Washington High School, 
Atlanta 

Paine College, H.S. Dept., Augusta 

Fort Valley N. & I. School, H.S. Dept., 
Fort Valley 

*Dewey High School, Thomasville 

*W. H. Spencer High School, Columbus 

Ballard Normal High School, Macon 

Dorchester Academy, McIntosh 

*Center High School, Waycross 

*Athens High & Industrial School, 
Athens 

*State Teachers & Agricultural College, 
H.S. Dept., Forsyth 


Kentucky: 
*Paul Laurence Dunbar High School, 
Lexington 
*William Grant High School, Covington 
*Central Colored High School, Louis- 


ville 
*Western High School, Owensboro 
*Mayo-Underwood High School, Frank- 


fort 
*Oliver Street High School, Winchester 
*John G. Fee Industrial High School, 
Maysville 
*Western City School, Paris 
*Ed Davis High School, Georgetown 
*Attucks High School, Hopkinsville 
*Lincoln High School, Paducah 


Louisiana: 


Gilbert Academy, New Orleans 
*Southern University, H.S. Dept., Scot- 


landville 
Mississippi: 
Tougaloo College, H.S. Dept., Tougaloo 
Southern Christian Institute, H.S. 


Dept., Edwards mM 
*Aleorn A. & M. College, H.S. Dept., 
Alcorn 
North Carolina: 
*Hillside Park High School, Durham 
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Mary Potter High School, Oxford 


Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia 
*Atkins High School, Winston-Salem 
Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain 


*Booker T. Washington High School, 


Rocky Mount 
*James B. Dudley High School, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 
*William Penn High School, High Point 
*Washington High School, Reidsville 
*Stephens-Lee High School, Asheville 


South Carolina: 


Avery Institute, Charleston 
*Booker Washington High School, Co- 
lumbia 
Mather Academy, Camden 
Voorhees N. & I. School, Denmark 
*Finley High School, Chester 


Tennessee: 


*Burt High School, Clarksville 

*Bruce High School, Dyersburg 

*Howard High School, Chatanooga 

= Memorial Junior College, H.S. 

, Rogersville 

if on High School, McKenzie 

Morristown N. & I. School, H.S. Dept., 
Morristown : 

*Austin High School, Knoxville 


Texas: 
*Anderson High School, Austin 
*Phyllis Wheatley High School, San 
ntonio 

*Central High School, Galveston 

*A. J. Moore High School, Waco 

*Booker T. Washington High School, 
Houston 

*Phyllis Wheatley High School, Houston 

*Jack Yates High School, Houston 

*Central High School, Marshall 

*I. M. Terrell High School, Fort Worth 

*Chariton-Pollard High School, Beau- 
mont 

*Booker T. Washington High School, 
Wichita Falls 

Virginia: 

*Huntington High School, 
News 

*Booker T. Washington High School, 
Norfolk 

*Christiansburg Industrial Institute, 
Cambria 

*Armstrong High School, ee 

*Peabody High School, Petersbur, gh 

*George P. Phenix Training School, 
Hampton 


Ingleside-F -Fee Institute, 
urkeville 


*Dunbar High School, Lynchburg 


Newport 


Memorial 


Section B: Negro Higher Education 
MARTIN D. JENKINS 


ENROLLMENTS IN NeGrRO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, 1936-37 


ee OcroBerR 1936, THE 112 NEGRO 
institutions known to be offering 
work on the college level were re- 
quested to provide information rela- 
tive to current enrollment and to total 
number of graduates during the school 
year 1935-36. A tabular summary of 
the replies of sixty institutions ap- 
pears in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL. Replies have since been re- 
ceived from thirty additional institu- 
tions; a tabulation of the enrollments 
in these schools appears below. 

The total enrollment (first session, 
1936-37) of the ninety institutions re- 
porting is 31,183 students, including 
12,584 freshman students. This repre- 
sents approximate increases above 
the 1935-36 enrollment of 15 per cent 
in total enrollment, and 11 per cent in 
freshman enrollment. Eighteen insti- 


tutions show a loss in total enrollment 
and thirty a loss in freshman enroll- 
ment, as compared with the preceding 
year. 

These institutions graduated a total 
of 3,323 students from four-year 
courses during the school year 1935- 
36 (including the summer session). 

Approximately twenty colleges are 
not included in tie enrollment figures 
given here. Almost all of the institu- 
tions not represented, however, have 
small enrollments. Altogether they 
had a total enrollment of 2,015 in 
1934-35, and graduated 134 individu- 
als during that school year.' Assuming 
that enrollments in these unreported 
schools have increased in about the 


1The 1934-35 enrollments are given in 
a pamphlet entitled Enrollment in Negro 
Colleges, issued by the Committee on Ap- 
proval of Negro Schools, Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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same proportion as those in the in- 
stitutions included in the present 
enrollment tabulation, one may esti- 
mate that approximately 33,500 col- 
lege students were enrolled in Negro 
institutions of higher learning during 
the Fall session of 1936-37. Approxi- 
mately 3,500 four-year graduates were 
turned out by Negro colleges and 


universities during the school year 
1935-36. 

A comparison of enrollment and 
graduates by sex (summaries not 
shown here) reveals the following dis- 
tributions: 

Enrollment: Male 483 per cent 

Female 56 per cent 


Graduates: Male 42 per cent 
Female 58 per cent 


ENROLLMENTS IN NEGRO COLLEGES AND UNIV=RsITIEBS, FALL 1936-37; AND 
BacuEtor’s DEGREES CONFERRED 1936 


(Continued from the January issue: see p. 113) 














Registration Registration Graduates 
Fall (1936-37) Fall (1935-36) (1935-36) 
College Total Fresh. Total Fresh. Total 

Alabama: 

Miles Memorial........... 281 146 201 107 17 

WORM eo eso dusk nee — — — — = 

Stillman Inat:............. 155 85 118 71 os 
Arkansas: 

1 —_ _ — me = 

TO ee — -— = — _— 
District of Columbia: 

MINE) 5 eg 6) a lol chaceliciene 1,353 616 1,246 540 141 
Florida: 

Edwards Waters........... —- = — — 

Florida Memorial.......... 79 48 83 51 — 

Florida N. & I. Inst........ —- _— —_ — 
Georgia: 

Beda Mtta Acad............ _— —_ ~— 

Morris Brown...... DRE enek. 585 166 596 10 41 

State: NOON, AG... cscs es 75 40 71 5 — 
Kentucky: 

Louisville Municipal. ...... 163 66 162 49 32 

We Sy. Ind. Coll... ....... —- — —_ —_— _ 
Louisiana: 

8 a — _- — — _— 

La. Rural Normal.. ...... 132 78 107 65 — 

REE ocak Ob eee 244 56 164 24 19 

LAs aera er aes . 262 62 266 87 29 
Mississippi: 

Aicoen A, & My... 65.5 sees —- ~~ —- oa —~ 

Campbell...... ee Nee — — — — — 

Fao Sane ae — — oe — 

Mississippi Ind. Coll........ 155 71 122 57 9 

ht CL (a aa ers re — — — 5 =< 

RENIN og oo 4 beh er ee ne = — — - _ 
Maryland: 

[aE eae ne 498 167 461 160 54 
Missouri: 

Princess Anne Acad. 80 34 43 23 — 


WEEMS 0, hve. oo neces — 
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ENROLLMENTS IN Negro CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, Fai 1936-37; AND 
BacHELOR’s DEGREES CONFERRED 1936 (Continued) 








Registration 
Fall (1936-37) 
Fresh. 


College Total 


Graduates 
(1935-36) 
Total 


Registration 
Fall (1935-36) 
Total Fresh. 





North Carolina: 
Barber Scotia Sem......... 
Immanuel Lutheran........ 
Johnson C. Smith.......... 
Palmer Memorial Inst. . 


Ohio: 
Wilberforce... ............. 
South Carolina: 


Allen Tui aineaine iis Lele k ar aie anlarese to eles ere 
(CRISS RCO ay Clreoan 
Bettis Jr. 
Brewer Jr 
Clinton 
Friendship 
Morris 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville 


eecieaoens hee 2. Coll... . 
Swift Memorial. . ee 


Texas: 
Bishop 
SOGAON. 5.5055. 
GOMIRIMIIIG 5 sis odin s ccsccecers 
Houston Jr 290 
Jarvis Christian........... 116 
Paul Quinn 133 
Samuel Houston 219 
Virginia: 


Hampton Inst 984 


324 


300 
117 
150 
224 


968 





Total (90 colleges—exclud- 


ing duplicates)........ 31,183 


12,584 


26,955 11,331 3,323 





GRADUATE EDUCATION IN NEGRO 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING 

HE Past Few Years Have Wir- 

NESSED a rather rapid develop- 
ment of graduate education in certain 
Negro institutions. Three universities 
offer work leading to the master’s 
degree in the field of the liberal arts, 
and two other institutions have cur- 
ricula leading to the master’s degree 
in education.! 

Howard University offers graduate 
majors in the following departments: 
Bacteriology, Botany, Chemistry, 

1 Graduate schools offering ‘‘profes- 
sional” work, i.e., medicine, law, theology, 
social service, library science, are not being 
considered here. 


Economies, Education, English, Ger- 
man, History, Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Romance Languages, Social 
Work, Sociology, Zoology. 

All of the resources of Atlanta 
University are now being devoted to 
graduate and professional work. Grad- 
uate majors are offered in the follow- 
ing departments: Biology, Chemistry, 
Kconomics, Education, English, 
French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Sociology. 

Fisk University offers the following 
graduate majors: Biology, Chemistry, 
Edueation, English, History, Music, 
Sociology. 

Hampton Institute is at present 
offering graduate work only in the one 
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Master’s Degrees AWARDED BY NeEGRO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING, 
1932-1936 








Institution 1932 


1933 


1934 1935 1936 





Howard University 18 
Atlanta University 4 
Fisk University - 
Hampton Institute 3 


34 29 ‘ 44 
20 23 22 23 
16 17 5 15 

3 2 3 





Total — 


73 71 85 





large field of education. Graduate 
instruction is given only during the 
summer session. 

Virginia State College has an- 
nounced graduate offerings in educa- 
tion for 1936-37. Graduate courses 
are to be offered in extension for 1936— 
37, in residence beginning the summer 
quarter of 1937, and in residence dur- 
ing regular sessions beginning the 
1937-38 academic year. 

E .—During the first ses- 
sion of the 1936-37 school graduate 
enrollments were as follows: 

Howard University 


Atlanta University 
Fisk University 


Graduates.—During the school year 
1935-36, eighty-five master’s degrees 
were awarded by four Negro colleges 
and universities. This total probably 
represents not less than two-thirds of 
the master’s degrees awarded Negro 
students by all American universities 
during 1935-36. The table below 
shows the number of master’s degrees 
awarded by Negro institutions during 
the past five years. No Negro institu- 
tion is at present awarding the Ph.D. 
degree in course. 


List or APPROVED COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 
Necro YourTu 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CoL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, held 
in Richmond, Virginia, December 
3-4, 1936, the Executive Committee 
of the Association voted to grant the 
institutions listed below the several 
ratings as indicated: 


STANDARD Four-YEAR COLLEGES— 
Crass ‘‘A”’ 


Institutions in this class meet in full the standards 
set up by the Association. 

Year 

Accred- 
ited 
1931 
1932 
1932 
1932 
1930 
1932 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.. 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga... 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga.... 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn... 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va.. 
aig ea «& I. Institute, Tuske- 
gee, A 
Johnson é ‘Smith University, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 
Virginia State College for Negroes, 
Petersburg, V 
Wiley College, Marshall, Tex 
Prairie View State N. & I. College, 
Prairie View, Tex 
Florida A. & M. Chilene Tallahas- 
1935 
Bennett College for Women, Greens- 
boro, 
Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond, V 
Louisville Municipal College for 
Negroes, Louisville, Ky 
The A. & T. College of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. 


1933 
1933 


1933 
1933 


1934 


1935 
1935 
1936 


STANDARD Two-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
—C.ass ‘ 


The Fort Valley N. & 1. 
Fort Valley, Ga 
Herken Junior College, Con- 
cord, 
State = Ms 'M. ‘Institute, ‘Normal, 
1935 
Mary Alien Junior College, Crock- 
ett, Texas 


School, 
1934 


1934 


STANDARD Four-YEAR CoLLEGES— 
Chase:“B’ 


Institutions in this class do not yet meet one or more 
of the standards set up by the Association for four-year 
colleges, but the general quality of their work is such 
as to warrant the admission of their graduates to any in- 
stitution requiring the bachelor’s degree for entrance. 


Clark University, Atlanta, Ga 


Paine College, Augusta, Ga........ 1931 
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Kentucky State Industrial College, 
Frankfort, K 1931 

Xavier University, New Orleans, 
1931 


La 1932 
Reiains College, Tougaloo, Miss.. 1932 
North Carolina College for Negroes, 

Durham, N.C. 1931 
State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, 

S.C. 1932 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 1931 
LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 1932 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas... 1931 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 1933 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, 

N.C. 1933 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. 1933 
Tillotson College, Austin, Texas... 1933 
Samuel Houston College, Austin, 

1934 


Texas College, Tyler, Texas... ... 1934 
State Teachers College, Montgom- 

1935 
Lane College, Jackson, Tenn 1935 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, 

1931 
Allen University, Columbia, S.C. 1936 
Benedict College, Columbia, S.C. 1936 
Dillard University, New Orleans, 


STANDARD Two-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
—Cuass ‘‘B”’ 


The Houston Colored Junior Col- 
lege, Houston, Texas 1931 
Florida N. & I. Institute, St. Augus- 
i 1933 


On Probation: 
Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla 1931 


The following institutions were 
granted higher ratings at the 1936 
session: 

The North Carolina Agricul- 

tural and Technical Col- 

lege, Greensboro, N.C : ‘com a 
Louisville Municipal College for 

Negroes, Louisville, Ky.. . } 
Benedict College, Dillard Uni- 

versity, Allen University. ..Class ‘“‘B” 


Junior 
College 
Class ‘‘A’”’ 


The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, which 
does not admit Negro institutions to 
membership, has adopted the practice 
of rating as Class ‘‘A” those institu- 
tions which “‘meet in full the stand- 
ards set up by the Association.”’ The 


Mary Allen Junior College 


following Negro institutions are mem- 

bers of other sectional associations of 

colleges and secondary schools: 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Lincoln University, Chester, Pa. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, 
West Va. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
Boarp 1935-1936 


HE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GEN- 

ERAL EpucaTION Boarp For 1935- 
1936 contains the following section 
relative to aid to Negro institutions 
of higher learning: 


Negro Schools and Colleges. In dealing with 
Negro schools and colleges during the de- 
pression, the first consideration was emer- 
gency assistance to important institutions 
to enable them to make adjustments in 
program and to maintain balanced budgets. 
The experience of the Board with this group 
of institutions indicates that the most diffi- 
cult period has been passed and that the 
schools have either secured new sources of 
support or have made necessary adjust- 
ments to new conditions. No new emer- 
gency funds were made available during the 
current year, but out of the amount set 
aside for the year 1934-35 there was al- 
located a total of $29,125 to the following 
institutions, on condition that they secure 
the supplemental funds necessary to meet 
all current obligations for that year: 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona 


Beach, Florida 
Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala- 

bama 
Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 
Penn Normal, Industrial and Agricultural 

School, St. Helena Island, South Caro- 

lina 

Of all the Board’s gifts to Negro schools 
and colleges to June 30, 1935, 70 per cent 
has gone to the five major centers: Atlanta 
University and cooperating colleges in At- 
lanta, Georgia; Fisk University and 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Hampton Institute, Virginia; How- 
ard University, Washington, D.C.; and 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. Appropria- 
tions to these institutions and to five other 
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colleges strategically located and rendering 
a regional service would account for 80 
per cent of the Board’s gifts in this field. 
Within this plan for selective concentra- 
tion, a functional development is being en- 
couraged in the fine arts, particularly in 
music and dramatics, and also a scholarly 
analysis of indigenous cultural elements. 
Qualitative improvement in library per- 
sonnel, in book collections, and in basic 
scientific materials is essential. Such needs 
have been recognized. In the social studies, 
Negro participation in the attack upon 
social and economic problems of the region, 
particularly those affecting the welfare of 
the group, is encouraged. All this involves 
development of personnel as well as in- 
creased resources. 

During the year campaigns to raise sup- 
plemental sums to meet former conditional 
contributions by the Board were brought to 
a successful conclusion by Bennett College, 
Dillard University, ‘Talladega College, 
Virginia Union University, and Wiley Col- 
lege. 

Fisk University. Fisk University, after 
making substantial improvements in plant 
and equipment, in 1930 planned a campaign 
for endowment, which it was compelled to 
postpone because of the difficulties of the 
times. For some years the Board has made 
annual grants of $75,000 to Fisk for current 
expenses, to which the University has 
added other contributions to meet its an- 
nual budgets. Realizing that the Univer- 
sity could not continue to operate satis- 
factorily on such an uncertain basis, the 
trustees have undertaken a campaign to 
raise $3,000,000 for endowment. Toward 
this sum the Board appropriated $1,500,000 
conditioned upon the University’s raising 
an equal sum from other sources. In addi- 
tion, the Board renewed the appropriation 
of $75,000 for current expenses during the 
fiscal year, subject to adjustment in case 
the Board is called upon to pay any part of 
its pledge for endowment during the year. 
A further appropriation of $3,000 was made 
to Fisk University toward the expenses of a 
demonstration in teaching methods in the 
summer school of 1936. 

Atlanta University. Atlanta University 
suffered a great loss in the death of Presi- 
dent John Hope on February 20, 1936. 


Under his wise guidance the University 
was making remarkable progress not only 
in physical development, but in its special- 
ized fields of higher education and in a bet- 
ter integration of undergraduate courses by 
the Atlanta group of colleges. 

At the time of Dr. Hope’s death negotia- 
tions were well advanced to assist Clark 
University in moving to a new site adjacent 
to Atlanta University. From this pre- 
liminary stage the two institutions later 
came to agreement on plans for the neces- 
sary buildings and for an educational pro- 
gram of greater economy and effectiveness. 
On the request of the two institutions the 
Board made a grant of $5,000 for the ex- 
penses of a study of the terrain of the pro- 
posed site to determine the location of 
buildings and an engineering survey of the 
necessary services for all the members of 
the Atlantic group. 

The following appropriations also were 
made during the year for development of 
these Atlanta institutions: 


Atlanta University. ...........+. $50,000 
Atlanta. Univermty. .....62.ec00s. 3,800 
Clark. University. ......6vss0sse0. 3,900 
Atlanta School of Social Work.... 5,000 


The Board also took favorable action 
upon a request submitted through Atlanta 
University for a sum of $40,000 payable on 
a diminishing scale during a three-year 
period toward the salaries of teachers in 
related institutions in Atlanta. This action 
followed an agreement between the insti- 
tutions to confer with the president of At- 
lanta University in the selection of teach- 
ers and to use a common plan for the ad- 
mission of students. This is an important 
step toward the better coordination of the 
Atlanta institutions. 

During the depression Negro colleges, in 
an effort to pay teachers’ salaries and keep 
on a balanced budget, have been compelled 
to neglect need for books and laboratory 
equipment. These needs are now receiving 
attention. The Board made appropriations 
totaling $25,000 to assist the following in- 
stitutions in the purchase of books and 
equipment: 

Texas College, Tyler Texas 
Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School, 


Fort Valley, Georgia 
Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Allen University, Columbia, South Caro- 


lina 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


Similar appropriations, totaling $15,300, 
for books and equipment were made to the 
following state colleges: 


Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Florida 

State Teachers and Agricultural College, 
Forsyth, Georgia 

West Virginia State College, 
West Virginia 


Institute, 


Toward capital improvements in Negre 
institutions the Board made the following 
appropriations: 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala- 
b $65,000 
Benedict College, Columbia, South 
Carolina 40,000 
Prairie View State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Prairie View, 
MMMM a cccsrahercrssnitocetsastate chtoteiove 
Louisville Municipal College for 
Negroes, Louisville, Kentucky 


25,000 
7,500 


Dillard University. In the fall of 1935 
Dillard University moved into its new plant 
and so completed the consolidation of New 
Orleans University and Straight College. 
The Board had already made substantial 
contributions toward the new plant and 
toward preliminary administrative costs 
pending the full consolidation of the two 
units. The response of the citizens of New 
Orleans has been exceptionally friendly, 
and particularly appreciative of the pro- 
gram in dramatics and music. Work in 
these departments is in charge of a staff 
which has been developed through Board 
fellowships. To enable the University to 
take immediate advantage of the interest 
aroused and to give a wider field for a 
talented staff, an appropriation of $25,735 
was made for the support of the depart- 
ments of music and dramatics on a tapering 
basis over a three-year period. 

Medical Education for Negroes. The 
Board has continued its aid to two Negro 
medical colleges, Meharry Medical College 
and the Medical School of Howard Uni- 
versity. Since Meharry moved into its new 
plant adjacent to Fisk University, the 
Board has made an annual contribution 
toward its current expenses. The sum of 
$130,000 was appropriated for the medical 
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school and hospital during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1936. 

Howard University under government 
support is undergoing a remarkable de. 
velopment in physical plant. The Univer. 
sity now puts forward a plan for substantial 
improvement in clinical teaching in its 
medical school. In order that it may carry 
out these plans and begin at once to de- 
velop the needed personnel, Howard Uni- 
versity Medical School has been given a 
grant of $100,000, available over a period 
of five years, for the development of clini- 
cal teaching in the departments of medicine 
and surgery, with the expectation that 
within this time the University budget will 
be adequate to deal with these demands. 

Fellowships and Travel Grants. Fellow- 
ships continue to play a useful part in the 
improvement of Negro schools and col- 
leges. During the past year fellowships 
were awarded to forty-six persons on the 
faculties of twenty-five private institutions 
and to twenty-three persons on the facul- 
ties of eighteen public institutions. One 
special case without institutional connec- 
tion brought up the total number of awards 
to seventy, involving stipends totaling 
$76,136. In addition, the sum of $1,000 was 
granted to Tuskegee Institute to enable 
members of the staff to visit institutions 
and industrial plants for observation and 
study of practices and methods employed 
in business and industry. 


BisHor COLLEGE ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


HE ADULT EpUCATION PROGRAM 

or BisHop Couueas is described in 
the Adult Education Bulletin issued by 
the college. The aim of the program is 
to extend the facilities of the college 
to community groups other than tiiose 
ordinarily served by the institution. 

“The revised program emphasizes 
general functional education and the 
practical needs of ‘all people.’ As a 
result, the doors of the institution are 
open to ‘all who desire to learn,’ ir- 
respective of age, previous academic 
preparation, or the time at their 
disposal for study. Too, closer and 
more vital relationships are being 
established between the college and 
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other social agencies in the college 
community.” 

The adult education classes are 
held during the regular school year on 
Tuesday and Thursday between the 
hours of 7:00 and 9:00 P.M. A fee of 
one dollar per quarter, per course, is 
charged. During the 1935-36 session 
682 persons enrolled in the adult edu- 
cation classes. 

The following courses are being 
offered during the present school year: 

Evening Classes In Household Em- 
ployment Training—To meet a 
constantly increasing demand for 
competent maids, cooks, and laun- 
dresses Bishop College will conduct 
classes for Negro women who are 
engaged in those occupations, or in 
other types of work and desire to 
change to the field of household em- 
ployment. 

The following courses are offered: 
The Care of the House, Special Duties 
in the Home, Laundry, Meals in the 
Home, Home Hygiene, The Care of 
Children, and Employer-Employee 
Relationships. 

Evening Classes for Ministers and 
Lay-Religious W orkers.—Evening 
classes in English Fundamentals, the 
Bible, and Church Work are offered 
for ministers and lay-religious workers 
—men and women, who wish to do 
better work in their churches and 
communities. The contents of the 
courses are determined by the inter- 
ests and needs of enrollees. 

Afternoon and Evening Classes for 
Housewives.—Courses are offered in 
Home Making by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department. Food costs and 
preparation, remodeling and renova- 
tion of clothing for the family, family 
leisure, and child care are covered. 
The courses are designed especially 
for housewives. 

Evening classes in Typewriting and 
Shorthand and in Fundamentals of 
Scouting are also offered. 

A county-wide Council for the Pro- 
motion of Adult Education, President 
Joseph L. Rhoads, Chairman, is 
directing the program. 
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A REVISED CURRICULUM AT 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


a Boarp or TrusTEES OF How- 
ARD UNIVERSITY recently approved 
a new program of study to be insti- 
tuted in the College of Liberal Arts. 
The revised curriculum was drawn 
up after two years’ investigation by a 
faculty committee headed by Dr. 
Benjamin Brawley. 

A general description of the revised 
program of study follows: 


The work of the freshman and sophomore 
years will be largely prescribed, thus differ- 
entiating the first two years of college from 
the last two years where much greater 
freedom will exist. 

The work of the student during his first 
two years according to the plan will include 
the prescribed work in English, now in 
force, the only addition being that every 
candidate for the bachelor’s degree must 
pass a comprehensive examination in 
English composition at the end of his junior 
year, in order that the Department of 
English may receive assurance that he has 
reasonable facility and accuracy in expres- 
sion; the prescribed work in Freshman 
Orientation and Guidance, now in force; 
the prescribed work in physical education 
or military training, now in force; pre- 
scribed work in Foreign Languages, with re- 
quired maximum reduced from twenty to 
fourteen hours; a two-semester course en- 
titled, Introduction to the Social Sciences, 
a new course; a two-semester course in 
botany, chemistry, physics, or zoology; 
a non-credit one semester course in personal 
hygiene, a new course. 

While these prescriptions are consider- 
able, they represent no real curtailment of 
the reasonable liberty in his electives that a 
student in the College of Liberal Arts ex- 
pects to enjoy. They represent only 45 per 
cent of the student’s full program, and thus 
most of his time will still remain free for 
electives and for the cultivation of his 
major sequence. 

The vocational work in Art, Commerce, 
Education, Home Economics and pre- 
professional programs is retained so that all 
students who wish to look immediately 
toward some practical pursuit may do so. 
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But they shall at the same time receive the 
equipment expected today of the liberally 
trained college graduate. Degrees will be 
reduced in number from seven to two. 

The general education which is designed 
for all students includes also, during the last 
two years, or at some time subsequent to 
the introductory course in Social Science: 
and prior to graduation, a two-semester 
course in one of the major Social Sciences, 
History, Political Science, Economics, or 
Sociology; a one-semester course in General 
Literature, a one-semester course in logic 
or in the principles of scientific method, and 
a one-semester course in art or music ap- 
preciation. 


NortH CAROLINA CONFERENCE 
ON GRADUATE STUDY 


N DECEMBER 1936 THE DIVISION OF 

Cooperation in Education and 
Race Relations, under the auspices of 
the North Carolina State Department 
of Public Instruction, sponsored a 
conference on graduate education for 
Negroes in North Carolina. The con- 
ference sessions were held at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Duke 
University. Nationally prominent 
Negro and white educators partici- 
pated in the deliberations. 

The crystallized thought of the con- 
ference was expressed in the following 
recommendations which were drafted 
by a special findings committee, Presi- 
dent David Jones, Bennett College, 
Chairman: 


1. That further delay in making gradu- 
ate and professional study available to 
Negroes, as it is available to white people, 
cannot be condoned. 

2. That meager grants of $100 to $150 
to Negroes as tuition allowances for such 
study in northern and western universi- 
ties are totally “inadequate sops’”’ and pro- 
vide no real solution to the matter, and that 
$400 to $500 is the absolute minimum 


which should be granted under any such 
temporary system, already in vogue in 
Virginia, 
Maryland. 
3. That in certain graduate fields, such 
as law and religion colored students could 
be admitted to now exclusively white in- 


West Virginia, Missouri, and 
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stitutions without the creation of any 
grave problems. 

4. That if separate graduate schools are 
established at any of the present under- 
graduate institutions for Negroes, such es- 
tablishment must be preceded by their full 
standardization in fact, and any such 
graduate institution must be qualitatively 
sound. 

5. That some form of consolidation of 
the present state colleges and normal 
schools is probably necessary to a success- 
ful program of this kind. The white colleges 
have already undergone considerable con- 
solidation. 

6. That any such graduate school, if 
established, would be more likely to meet 
the needs if located so as to avail itself of 
the teaching, research, and laboratory 
facilities of the present graduate schools. 


GRADUATE INSTRUCTION AT THE 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 

HE VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE HAS 

ISSUED A Preliminary Announce- 
ment of Graduate Offerings for 1936-37, 
Graduate courses leading to the M.A. 
and M.S. degrees will be offered in 
extension for 1936-37 and in residence 
beginning the summer quarter of 
1937. The aims of the graduate de- 
partment are stated as follows: 
It is the aim of Virginia State College for 
Negroes to put in operation the policy of 
the State Board of Education which pro- 
vides that graduate instruction shall be 
offered by the College. In accord with this 
policy, the College will offer the graduate 
courses herein described during the year 
1936-37. These courses provide for gradu- 
ate study in elementary and secondary 
education. They are intended to meet the 
needs of students without experience who 
look forward to careers as teachers; experi- 
enced teachers who wish to improve them- 
selves in teaching or in supervisory work; 
students, with or without experience, who 
plan careers as school principals; and active 
principals who desire to improve their 
understanding of the problem of adminis- 
tration and supervision. In future years 
the College will develop such additional 
curricula as may be made possible by the 
resources placed at its disposal by the 
Commonwealth. 
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Section C: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


THE OUTLOOK 


O™ READERS ARE REMINDED OF 
the six-fold purpose of Section C, 
as given in the October 1936 issue of 
the JouRNAL. The first and second of 
these purposes keep us alert to (1) 
possible political, social, and economic 
factors bearing upon rural education; 
and (2) any change in philosophy, 
evidenced by theoretical discussion, 
or adoption of new policies, or applica- 
tion of different practices. We submit, 
then, the following quotations that 
our readers may give them thoughtful 
consideration and judge whether they 
justify hope that a new social order is 
‘just around the corner.” 

“We are all equal citizens. We are all 
equally responsible for all of us.”— 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, on Janu- 
ary 6, 1937, speaking to the Conrrr- 
ENCE ON THE PROBLEMS OF THE NE- 
GkRo AND Necro YoutTs, stated cer- 
tain issues informally and with a 
clarifying simplicity: 


... Of course, all children must have cer- 
tain fundamental things, but back of that 
lies the ability of any child to face life, to 
get to school, to profit by it when he gets 
there; and that means proper surroundings 
at home, a mother who is capable of feed- 
ing her children properly, who is capable of 
taking care of them as they should be taken 
care of, and proper medical care. 

A big question which all of us have to 
face is how we are to get medical care for 
people in low income groups. I don’t think 
we have been facing it in the past. I think 
we are going to have to face it now, be- 
cause our future citizens depend on really 
getting good advice and proper care for the 
children, and the mothers and the fathers 
of children who are going to be born into 
the world either with a good chance of 
health and strength, or doomed beforehand 
never to be really healthy children. 

All these questions are not questions just 
for your children. They are questions which 
we all of us, face together; but in many 


cases there are groups of Negroes who, be- 
cause they have not had much opportunity 
in the past, are in this under-privileged 
group, and it is to those children and their 
parents that I think the N.Y.A. and all of 
us are chiefly responsible to in the de- 
velopment of the different agencies that are 
being put at the service of people today. 

I hope very much that you will think of 
the problem of the children as a family 
problem and not think only of education 
but think of the entire question of how 
children can be brought into the world so 
that they get a good start, of how they can 
be housed so that their standard of living 
will be a better standard than it has been 
in the past, of how their recreational facili- 
ties can be so increased that they will not 
have time in which they can learn bad 
habits. ... 

I’d like to see us think of the life of the 
child as a whole and try to make the people 
in every community realize that wherever 
there is a group—and I don’t care to what 
race it belongs—wherever there is a group 
which lives at a very low standard, it is a 
menace to the community as a whole be- 
cause its members are going to pull down 
other people with them. Everybody in the 
community is going to be affected. 

If that group isn’t healthy—and it won’t 
be if it doesn’t live in decent houses and 
doesn’t have a good standard of living and 
doesn’t have recreational and educational 
outlets—they are not the only ones who are 
going to suffer. And that is the thing I 
would like to see us stress—that this may 
be your problem as a race, but it isn’t your 
problem alone. It is the problem of every- 
one all over the country. We are all equal 
citizens. We are all equally responsible for 
all of us, and for that reason wherever our 
communities may be, we have an equal re- 
sponsibility for everyone in our com- 
munity. 

I think if we can emphasize that and 
make it clear that this is no question of 
working just for one group or for another 
group, but that everybody who lives in the 
community affects the community as a 
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whole, we have made a big stride toward 
doing the thing which I want to see done— 
it is thinking of the lives of all our children 
as a whole and planning to give them a real 
chance to come into their citizenship with 
a sense that they have no handicap, and 
that is something that none of us with a 
rea] interest in the country as a whole want 


to see continued. 


“Knough For Those Who Have Too 


Little.”’—On January 20, 1937, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in his inaugural 
address, set the case of the American 
underprivileged before the world, and 
assumed responsibility (shall we say?) 
for betterment: 


... L see a great Nation, upon a great con- 
tinent, blessed with a great wealth of 
natural resources. Its 130,000,000 people 
are at peace among themselves; they are 
making their country a good neighbor 
among the nations. I see a United States 
which can demonstrate that, under demo- 
cratic methods of government, national 
wealth can be translated into a spreading 
volume of human comforts hitherto un- 
known—and the lowest standard of living 
can be raised far above the level of mere 
subsistence. 

But here is the challenge to our de- 
mocracy: in this Nation I see tens of mil- 
lions of its citizens—a substantial part of its 
whole population—who at this very mo- 
ment are denied the greater part of what 
the very lowest standards of today call the 
necessities of life. 

I see millions of families trying to live 
on incomes so meager that the pall of family 
disaster hangs over them day by day. 

I see millions whose daily lives in city 
and on farm continue under conditions 
labeled indecent by a so-called polite 
society half a century ago. 

I see millions denied education, recrea- 
tion and the opportunity to better their lot 
and the lot of their children. 

I see millions lacking the means to buy 
the products of farm and factory and by 
their poverty denying work and produc- 
tiveness to many other millions. 

I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill- 
clad, ill-nourished. 
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It is not in despair that I paint you that 
picture. I paint it for you in hope—because 
the Nation, seeing and understanding the 
injustice in it, proposes to paint it out. We 
are determined to make every American 
citizen the subject of his country’s interest 
and concern, and we will never regard any 
faithful law-abiding group within our bor- 
ders as superfluous. The test of our progress 
is not whether we add more to the abun- 
dance of those who have much; it is whether 
we provide enough for those who have too 
little. ... 

Government is competent when all who 
compose it work as trustees for the whole 
people. It can make constant progress when 
it keeps abreast of all the facts. It can ob- 
tain justified support and legitimate criti- 
cism when the people receive true informa- 
tion of all that Government does. 

lf 1 know aught of the will of our people, 
they will demand that these conditions of 
effective government shall be created and 
maintained. They will demand a Nation 
uncorrupted by cancers of injustice and, 
therefore, strong among the nations in its 
example of the will to peace. 

Today we reconsecrate our country to 
long cherished ideals in a suddenly changed 
civilization. In every land there are al- 
ways at work forces that drive men apart 
and forces that draw men together. In our 
personal ambitions we are individualists. 
But in our seeking for economic and politi- 
cal progress as a Nation, we all go up—or 
else we all go down—as one people.... 


Security for The Farmer.—On Janu- 
ary 5, 1937, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Jones introduced a 
Bil) (H.R.8) which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and or- 
dered to be printed. Briefly, the Bill 
proposes: 


To establish the Farmers’ Home Corpora- 
tion, to encourage and promote the owner- 
ship of farm homes and to make the posses- 
sion of such homes more secure, to provide 
for the general welfare of the United States, 
to provide additional credit facilities for 
agricultural development, to create a fiscal 
agent for the United States, and for other 
purposes. 
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CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


“The agricultural ladder... has 
became atreadmill . . . action to provide 
security 1s imperative... We can no 
longer postpone acting ... our form of 
government does not prohibit action on 
behalf of those who need help... .”— 
The above-quoted excerpts are from 
a message to Congress in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave the legislators a 
report of his Special Committee on 
Farm Tenancy. The President en- 
dorsed as basically sound for the initi- 
ation of a program of betterment for 
the lowest income farm families the 
four-point action emphasized by the 
Committee, namely: 


First, action to open the doors of owner- 
ship to tenants who now have the requisite 
ability and experience, but who can be- 
come owners only with the assistance of 
liberal credit, on long terms, and technical 
advice. 

Second, modest loans, with the neces- 
sary guidance and education to prevent 
small owners from slipping into tenancy 
and to help the masses of tenants, croppers 
and farm laborers at the very bottom of the 
agricultural ladder increase their standards 
of living, achieve greater security and begin 
the upward climb toward land ownership. 

Third, the retirement by public agencies 
of land proved to be unsuited for farming 
and assistance to the families living thereon 
in finding homes on good land. 

Fourth, co-operation with State and 
local agencies of government to improve 
the general leasing system. 


In his concluding words, the Presi- 
dent re-emphasized the gravity, the 
magnitude, and the complexity of the 
problem: 


The attack on the problem of farm 
tenancy and farm security is a logical con- 
tinuation of the agricultural problem this 
administration has been developing since 
March 4, 1933. Necessarily, whatever pro- 
gram the Congress devises will have to be 
closely integrated with existing activities 
for maintaining farm income and for con- 
serving and improving our agricultural re- 
sources. 
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Obviously, action by the State alone and 
independently cannot cure the widespread 
ill. A Nation-wide program under Federal 
leadership and with the assistance of 
States, counties, communities and indi- 
viduals is the only solution. Most Ameri- 
cans believe that our form of government 
does not prohibit action on behalf of those 
who need help. 


News-Nortes 


R Ports FROM THE FIELD INDICATE 
several activities of interest: 


Experimentation—Rosenwald Fund.—‘“‘As a 
direct outgrowth of its school building pro- 
gram and many other of its activities, the 
|Rosenwald| Fund is now centering its at- 
tention on a major effort to improve the 
content of education in rural areas, with 
special emphasis upon the South but with- 
out differentiation as to race. The work so 
far has consisted of realistic studies and ex- 
periments in school work in rural com- 
munities of Georgia, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas. Field work has been carried out by 
fourteen young students and teachers, half 
of them white and half colored. In addition 
to direction by officers of the Fund, plans 
have been made and policies formulated by 
a Council on Rural Education consisting of 
twenty prominent educators, social stu- 
dents, and leaders from both South and 
North. As this effort is in its early stages 
its accomplishments may more properly 
be recorded in later reports than in this re- 
view of the past two decades.” (Julius 
Rosenwald Fund: Review of Two Decades 
1917-1936. Edwin R. Embree.) 


Courses in Rural Education.— 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has for twenty-two years offered special- 
ized instruction in rural education and 
country life. Twelve specialized courses in 
rural education are offered in Teachers 
College including a major or fundamental 
course for all rural workers, a course in rural 
sociology and economics, another on rural 
schools in foreign lands and a fourth on the 
rural aspects of American Negro education. 
(Courses in Rural Education and Country 
Life: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity.) 
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The National Y outh Administration. 
—On January 6, 7, 8 (1937) in the 
Department of Labor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., prominent Negroes met 
at the invitation of and with Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune (Director of the 
Division of Negro Affairs of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration) to con- 
sider and to formulate a program for 
Negro Americans. We await, with 
eager interest, the result of the Con- 
ference—recommendations to the 
President of the United States on 
housing, health, education, recreation, 
economic and social security, employ- 
ment, and equal protection under the 
law. 

Director for Rural Education.—John 
Curtis Dixon, formerly State Super- 
visor of Education in Georgia, has 
been appointed Director for Rural 
Education of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 

Rural Education: Latest Leaflet—In 
January 1937, appeared the first num- 
ber of Rural Education—a professional 
news circular by staff and students in 
rural education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Mabel Carney is the Supervising 
Editor. 

Information Service.'.—We are here 
focusing our readers’ attention on a 
four page leaflet, Information Service, 
published weekly (except during July 
and August) and giving brief, but 
significant summaries on social, in- 
dustrial, economic, rural and race- 
relation issues. For instance, the 
September 19, 1936 issue is devoted to 
farm questions and the summarizing 
paragraphs are entitled: “Trends in 
Farm Income”; “Trends in Farm 
Tenancy”; “The Growth of Farmers’ 
Cooperation”; “Farm Population at 
New High”; ‘The Food Supply”; 
“Farm Price Index Highest in Six 
Years’; “Farm Taxes Reduced’; 
“‘Farmers’ Share of Consumers’ Dol- 
lar’; “Rural Electrification.” 

1 Information Service, Dept. of Research 
and Education, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Expediency and Defeatism in the Edu- 
cation of the Underprivileged 


6 inmene Is AN INCREASING TENDENCY 
in present American life, to study 
the fortunes of minority groups. The 
social, economic, and educational 
problems of the underprivileged are 
being investigated and tentative pro- 
grams for betterment are becoming 
numerous. In educational circles, the 
curriculum is being revised. The prin- 
ciple of differentiation or adaptation 
is rather generally accepted—differ- 
entiation (in theory, at least) for those 
who deviate from the average in in- 
telligence, for those whose environ- 
ments deviate from the average, and 
for those whose specific needs or 
handicaps create specific problems. 
Differentiation, theoretically, thus 
should apply to the children of a 
whole nation. Practically, however, 
it is often so applied to minority 
groups as to seem to be differentiation 
or adaptation for a particular group 
or race and to carry with it environ- 
mental or racial stigma. Thus, provi- 
sions made for rural children, or 
mountain children, or Indians, or 
Mexicans, or Negroes are frequently 
open to question—whether child, or 
race, or location, or present condition 
has been the determining factor in re- 
vised curriculum measures. 

In the field of education for the 
Negro, the movement toward cur- 
riculum revision is accented by an in- 
creasing amount of discussion of the 
subject. THe JouRNAL OF NEGRO 
EpucaTIon? has invited free discus- 
sion and constructive recommenda- 
tion; the United States Department 
of Interior—Office of Education® has 


2 Yearbook of THe JouRNAL oF NEGRO 
EpucatTion—‘‘Reorganization and 
direction of Negro Education,’’ Vol. 5, 
No. 3, July 1936. Dept. of Educ. Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

3 U.S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. Fundamentals 
in the Education of Negroes, Bull. No. 6, 
1935; Secondary Education for Negroes, 
Bull. No. 17, 1932; Availability of Educa- 
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published the results of widespread 
investigations; the American Council 
on Education (studying the needs of 
American Youth) has a committee 
working with it and making a special 
study of Negro youth needs; Confer- 
ences, such as that held at Atlanta 
University, March 1936 are broad- 
casting their discussions and findings; 
finally (and by no means least in im- 
portance), State Departments of Edu- 
cation have been issuing bulletins® 
with suggestions and programs for 
achieving the differentiation thought 
necessary for Negro schools. These 
bulletins announce periods from one 
to five years for curriculum study and 
revision, and usually all the educa- 
tional agents of the state cooperate in 
the task. Negro leaders are urged to 
study their groups, to discover exist- 
ing specific needs, and to make cur- 
riculum suggestions in terms of these 
needs, 

The foregoing account of the move- 
ment is admittedly sketchy and in- 
adequate, but it does suggest a com- 
mendable activity and the fact that 
a great deal of sincere effort is char- 
acterizing the study of the curriculum 
for the Negro. The outcomes are likely 
to be significant and probably will 
determine long-time policies and prac- 
tices. It is timely, then to suggest that 
the whole movement should be defi- 
nitely studied, that incisive questions 
should be raised, that basic assump- 
tions should be justified, and that 
hidden or subtle implications should 
be brought to light. Negro leaders are 
having placed squarely upon their 
shoulders the responsibility for what- 
ever adaptations are finally written 
into the course of study. They need, 
then, a clear definition of the problem 
as a starting-point. 

To illustrate some of the first steps 





tion to Negroes in Rural Communities, Bull. 
No. 12, 1935. 
_ ‘A Conference at Atlanta University: 
Vocational Guidance and Education for 
Negroes. (Occupations—The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine) March, 1936. 

*See “Selected Bibliography” page 257 
for examples of such bulletins. 


that before 
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that may have to be taken, the writer 
will give her personal reaction to a 
recently issued state bulletin aiming 
“to provide tentative special adapta- 
tions in the curriculum to meet the 
needs of Negroes in Louisiana.’ 
What is the attitude toward Negro 
education? was the first question 
raised. The following paragraph sum- 
marizes what the bulletin justified 
this reader to believe might be rep- 
resentative of Louisiana’s attitude 
toward and conclusions concerning 
the education of the Negro: 

Negroes have basic needs which 
should determine whatever program 
is planned for them.’ In the State of 
Louisiana, it is not clear what these 
needs are, but they will be met if the 
curriculum planned for the white 
schools of Louisiana is adapted to and 
for the Negro schools.* No independ- 
ent program is desirable or allow- 
able.? Negro teachers and children 
need a philosophy of Negro educa- 
tion; for this they should turn to 
what is given in the Bulletin as Booker 
T. Washington’s philosophy.’® In its 
program of adaptation, it is not the 
purpose of the state to maintain the 
status quo for the Negro; yet his 
“present plight’? demands that he be 
prepared to make a livelihood in terms 
of present circumstances." If Negro 
leaders, working within the frame- 
work of these conclusions, will co- 
operate and contribute in adapting 
“the program used in the white 
schools to the needs of Negroes,” the 
results will be “their course of 
study.’’” 

If there is justification for such a 
bald statement of the case, it follows 
recommendations are 


6 Bulletin No. 331, ‘‘Handbook for Cur- 
riculum Study and Tentative State Course 
of Study for High Schools and Training 
Schools.” State Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge, September 1936. 

7 Tbid., Introduction. 

8 Ibid., pp. 19, 21. 

9 Tbid., p. 27. 

10 Tbid., p. 18 

1 [bid., pp. 27, 36. 

12 Tbid., pp. 19, 27. 
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made by Negro leaders they must con- 
sider: 

First: Such questionable assump- 
tions as: 1. There is need for a Negro 
philosophy of education. 2. A program 
of study has virtue because it is for 
white schools. 3. A program of study 
for Negro schools has virtue because 
it is the same as (or an adaptation of) 
that used in white schools. 4. Basic 
child needs differ in accordance with 
color of skin. 

Second: The interpretation or im- 
plied definition of certain basic con- 
cepts, viz: 

1. Needs: Social contacts, economic 
opportunities, and educational ad- 
vantages are recognized as basic child 
needs. Does not the Negro child have 
these same needs? If an indifferent 
society ignores the fact that the Negro 
pupil is first of all a child with the 
same basic needs as other children, 
shall the only redress be to adapt a 
curriculum and an education so that 
Negro children can get along without 
having had their basic needs met? 

2. Philosophy of education: Does 
public education in a democracy ad- 
vocate a different educational philos- 
ophy for any of its constituent mem- 
bers? Why, then, talk of a philosophy 
of Negro education? If the American 
way of life emphasizes “full develop- 
ment” and “efficient living’ for the 
individual, need one go outside of this 
doctrine to stress the philosophy basic 
to the education of a particular 
group? 

3. Adaptation: An independent or 
separate program versus an adapted 
program,—neither type of program, 
per se, need be an occasion for fear. 
Differentiation is surely a valid educa- 
tional principle. When worthily used, 
however, it is based on real differences, 
rather than upon existing-for-the-time- 
being differences. A program needs to 
be adapted to fundamental and uni- 
versal child-needs. There is no virtue 
in a program merely because it is 
planned for white children. There 
may be virtue in a program if it is 
suitable for children (regardless of 
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race or color). Then, if environmental 
conditions prevent the operation of 
the program for a particular group of 
children, should not these conditions 
be changed, rather than provisions 
made to fit the child to environing 
conditions? 

4. Status quo: Bulletin No. 331 as- 
sures the reader, in at least two places 
that “the proposed program does not 
contemplate planning the vocational 
and cultural future of the Negro in 
terms of the status quo....” This 
assurance is to be appreciated chiefly 
because it calls attention to the danger 
and relative ease of accomplishing 
that which is not contemplated. 
Hence, those Negro leaders who are 
invited to cooperate in the formula- 
tion of ‘their program’’ will need to 
question deeply whether underlying 
the proposed program there is implicit 
(albeit unconscious) acceptance of 
status quo as right, or necessary, or 
inviolable. If there is such acceptance, 
the resulting program will necessarily 
be one of expediency,—the ‘‘best-we- 
can-do-under-existing-circumstances” 
type of thing. A serious program of 
differentiation based upon existing 
conditions (many of them unreal, un- 
necessary, and potentially destruc- 
tive) but stamps in the conditions it is 
supposed to remedy and we have an- 
other “‘vicious circle.”” Thus, a pro- 
gram of educational expediency sows 
the seeds of educational defeatism. 

Third: The formulation of a frame- 
work capable of use as a guide in cur- 
ricular-revision involves: 

1. A policy of seeing children and 
child-needs (with no reference to race 
or other extraneous issues). 

2. The adoption of a guiding philos- 
ophy of education applicable to all 
the children of a given community, 
state, or nation. 

3. The demand for equalization of 
environmental conditions (social, eco- 
nomic, educational) for all the people 
of a given community, state or nation. 

4. A study of these equalized com- 
munity conditions. 

5. A study of the needs of indi- 
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viduals from the twin standpoints of 
nature and nurture. 

6. Formulation of a general pro- 
gram to meet common group needs. 

7. Formulation of differentiated 
programs to meet individual varia- 
tions due to inherent causes. 

The result of such guided study will 
be, it is hoped, a common curriculum 
for that portion of the group (white 
and black) that manifests the same or 
similar needs, and a modified or 
adapted curriculum for those indi- 
viduals (white and black who need it 
because of inherent handicaps or su- 
periorities. Thus the children of a 
community will be cared for from the 
standpoint of children and child-life 
rather than from the standpoint of 
Negro and white children, or of ex- 
pediency, or of inviolable community 
conditions. 


Rural Negro on Relief 


HAs. S. BRown Is STUDYING THE 

Rurat Necro on Re xier, and is 
interested in establishing the interrela- 
tion of relief and low educational at- 
tainment. He has called our attention 
to a 1935 study of the Works Progress 
Administration,—a study of six rural 
problem areas, wherein statistics are 
submitted concerning the education of 
the heads of Negro relief families in 
the Eastern and Western Cotton 
Belts. We learn, for instance, that in 
the Eastern Cotton Belt 50.5 per cent 
of these heads of families have never 
had any formal training, and that 82.5 
per cent have had no education be- 
yond the fourth grade. Similar per- 
centages are given for Negroes of the 
Western Belt, for younger heads of 
households, and for the attainments 
of children living in these households 
on relief. The figures submitted per- 
suade one that there may be basis 
for the conclusion reached, namely: 
“Much of the relief problem in the 
South is a result of the inability of an 
unschooled, almost illiterate group to 
adjust itself to changing economic 
conditions.”’ 
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Absentee Leaders 


en PROBLEM OF THE ABSENTEE 
teacher and preacher irks B. F. 
Bullock, who in our last issue gave us 
‘Bases for Formulating a Program of 
Rural Education.” He regards as quite 
serious the problem of the absentee 
teacher and preacher. In a recent 
communication, he tells of taking a 
group of his students in rural educa- 
tion on an observation trip. They find 
that both teachers and preachers live 
(in the city) away from the com- 
munity in which they earn their 
livings. They find that members of the 
community resent these leaders who 
make a living from the rural-folk but 
refuse to live with and among them. 
Mr. Bullock’s own reaction is quoted: 


Much is being said and done these days 
about the qualifications of teachers—es- 
pecially rural teachers. But what is meant 
by a “qualified rural teacher?’ My observa- 
tion has been that the term most frequently 
applies almost exclusively to academic 
preparation. When statistics are taken of 
the qualifications of rural teachers the 
academic preparation is the only standard 
that I have ever known to be used. It is 
time that a new standard should be set up 
—a new definition for a qualified rural 
teacher should be written. After many 
years of experience in direct contact with 
rural people and rural schools, it is my 
opinion that the greatest need of our rural 
situation is not that of better classroom 
teaching (as apalling as that need is) but 
rather that of better community building. 
Therefore, when we talk about a qualified 
rural teacher we must think not merely in 
terms of one’s qualifications for teaching 
the three R’s, but (probably more im- 
portant) one’s qualifications for community 
improvement. In my opinion that teacher, 
with or without a degree, who lives in the 
community and understands the nature 
and needs of rural people to the extent 
that she or he gradually develops an 
efficient and a happy people is both a well 
qualified and highly successful rural 
teacher. On the other hand, a teacher, with 
any number of degrees but without a 
knowledge of rural people and their needs, 
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who lives in the city and gradually leads 
the brightest boys and girls out of the 
country into urban pursuits leaving an 
inefficient, dissatisfied remnant to carry on 
the rural enterprises is a non-qualified and 
unsuccessful rural teacher. We are much 
concerned about academic preparation and 
classroom techniques and procedures, and 
justly so. But let us not forget that after 
all a great part of our teaching (if not the 
greatest part) seems to be done outside of 
the classroom and out from under our 
academic garb. Not what and how we teach 
in the classroom but what we really stand 
for and do outside the classroom seem to 
have the greatest influence in forming the 
desires and directing the future lives of our 
pupils, especially in the rural communities. 

Before a rural standard of living of a 
high and lasting character can be de- 
veloped, the rural community must be re- 
garded as a more permanent and highly de- 
sirable place of abode for the best trained 
and the most forward looking individuals. 
Then it is the duty, as well as a great op- 
portunity for the rural teacher to develop 
this attitude in the minds of her pupils and 
constituency in general. But, this cannot 
be done by absentee teachers, however 
good the reasons may be for living out of 
the community. Further, to live in the com- 
munity should not be regarded as a sacri- 
fice either by the teacher or those who 
would be the judges. On the other hand, it 
should be the teacher’s supreme joy to live 
among her people and become a part and 
parcel of her community, setting the high 
standards which we would have the com- 
munity attain. That teacher, man or 
woman (better man and wife), who lives in 
the community, buys a little home and 
makes it ideal with modern conveniences, 
fruits and vegetables, flowers and shrub- 
bery, chickens, pigs and cows, and withal a 
beautiful unselfish, sympathizing and help- 
ful life will make a real and lasting con- 
tribution to the community in particular 
and to civilization in general. 


Do You Know? 
HIS SECTION OF THE JOURNAL 
would like interested readers to 
supply up-to-the-minute-answers to 
the following five questions: 
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1. How many Negro teachers are 
in your state? Is the supply equal to 
the demand? 

2. What per cent of the Negro 
teachers in your state teach in urban 
areas? In rural! areas? 

3. How many Negro students in 
your state are preparing to become 
teachers? What per cent of this num- 
ber is planning to teach in cities? In 
rural districts? 

4. In your state, what is the esti- 
mated number of additional Negro 
teachers needed for next year? In the 
cities? In rural sections? 

5. Are your state and private edu- 
cational institutions shaping their 
programs in accordance with the 
economic, social and educational facts 
of their areas? Can you submit evi- 
dence as your answer? 
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